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2 new EA. ies Plutarch's Lives 
p23 !ranflated from the Greek into Eng- 
"liſh, avith ſuch Alterations, Amend- 
ments, 2 Additions, as We have Rea ſin to 
hope will render it more Uſeful, as Doris as 
Entertaining than the Former. | 

When this Work avas firft 3 7 
Gentlemen, who _gererouſly engaged in it, had 
wot thoſe Helps and Advantages, with avhich 
the learned World is at prefent Jupphied. Had 
That been the Caſt, i. is not to be queſtioned 
Bur they wn d have ſucceeded much better in 
Their Hants, than We can preſume to think 
they have done in Ours. The Greek E ditions 
then Eætant abounded with Errors, Many of 
them fo groſs, that in . ſome Places Plutarch 
8 become abjurd, and contradictory, and in 


A4 Other: 


WF PREFACE. 
Others unintelligible. This Evil has in 4 great | 


Meafure been remedied by the Care and Ar- 
curacy of . ſome modern Editors, who have 
ewith much Diligence conſulted the moſt au- 
thentick Manuſcripts, and had Recourſe to 
Perſons of the greateſt Learning and Judg- 
ment. 

And yet notavithſtanding all theſe Advan- 


5 tages, We ſhould be very ungrateful to the 


Memory of the late M. Dacier, if We did 
not acknowledge that without the Lights and 
Aſſftances aue have borrowed from Him, the 
preſent Undertakins would have been very 


ewith great Labour and Induſtry rendered the 


' Greek Learning in all its ſeveral Branches 


natural and familiar to him, ſo doth he ſeem 


in à more diſtinguiſhing manner to have been 


delighted with Plutarch. He, next to Plato, 


das his favourite Author: Him he . converſed 


with moſt, and made Him his particular. Study. 
He has endeavoured with more Care, to enter 


into the true Senſe and Meaning of Plutarch, 


and ſycceeded better in it, than any the 


Commentators and Interpreters that went 
| before him. He was a Man of 100 nice a 


Tafte, and too inquiſitive a {Owe to b bound 
up 


© k 
7 


lame and inperfeck. As that Gentleman had 


CE EE SS. .+cg fol tb @: oi 


and given a new Senſe to his Author, which 


 - FREAKED if 
up implicitly by Themz on the contrary, he 
has on many Occaſions di ſented from them All, 


however he oth nt do without lying down 
his Reaſons for it. Where the Reaſons ap- 


pear from and convincing We hoe follewed 


his Authority, but where they feem 10 be ef 
rogent and diciſsue We hawe teft the Senſe 
es We found it. Of This ſeveral Inflances 


might be produced, but to mention it is fi- 


cient. Upon the Whole it na be confeſed, 


that to Him it is owing if Plutarch mates 4 
better Appearance in French a * * 


the modern 
The Reader will find * 1 Edition fone 
of the * Compariſons, whith were omitted” in 


the Former, For Inflance, That of Alcibiades 
wwith Coriolanus, of Demetrias vizþ Anto- 


nius, and of Demoſthenes with Tully. © Be- 
aer Theſe, the Injury” of Time bat deprived 
us of four of the Originals, 1 


ro be four of 'the moſt Conſiderable, vin. 


of Themiſtocles bf Camillus, a 
with C. Marius, of Alexander with Cedar, 
axd of Phocion ieh Cato of Utica. Wee 
have been ſupplied in French by M. Dacier, 
N * have ventured to tranſlate Them 

| likewiſe 
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lilexuiſe into Engliſh, from a Perſuaſion that 


it avou d not be unacceptable to the Reader to 


| behald a Modern, ſuch as Dacier, ſeat himſelf | 
in his Maſter's Chair, and perſonate that great 


_ Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. 
De Reader auill likewiſe find frequent men- 


tion of the different Species of Coin, as they 


_ ewere ſeverally in uſe among the Greeks and 
Romans. We have generally awoided croud- 
ing the Margin by a Reduction thereof to an 
Engliſh Valuation, thinking it ſufficient to give 
ſome brief Explanation of it, as ade ſhall now 
do in the Preface, leaving the Reader to exer- 
a his owon Pen in the Uſe and Application. \ 
De firfl Piece aue meet with in the follow- 
ing Lives is /a Coin of Theſeus, Vol. I. p. 56. 


 ewhich he cauſed to be flamped with the Image 


F an Ox, for the Reaſons there given, or 
to preſerve the Memory of the ancient wway 
' of Commerce, which. was carried on by Truck, 
or an Exchange of Cattle. This Piece was 
equal in Value to two Drachmas. The boweft 
Grecian Coin aue find in Plutarch is an Obo- 
lus, walued at one Penny Farthing, and the 
Sixth part of a Farthing, fix of which made 
a Drachma, equal to ſeven Pence three 
 Farthings. Of Ow Four may be ſaid t 

A nale 
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make a Silver Stater, and Twenty frve One of 
bat } the ſame Denomination in Gold. But no ce. 

"to | tain Value can be put upon thoſe Staters, nor 

ſelf are they often mentioned in Plutarch. The 

eat net Denomination is a Mina, aubich con- 

fifted of a Hundred Drachmæ, as a Talent 

did of fixty Minz. Theje being the Denomi- 

nations of the Grecian Money chiefly to be met 
with in Plutarch, it will not be improper to. 

lay before the Reader the following Table. 


9 

1 Obolus male 00 ©O 15 
6 Oboli make a Drachma oo o 74 
4 Drachmæ à Tetradrachm, 
| 00 3.9 
or Stater. 8 
100 Drachme, or 25 Staters, c 

à Mina. ed $f 
has Mine a Talent. © 193 19 0 


According to M. Dacier a Talent of Gold 
was anciently reckoned equal in Value to ten 
Talents of Silver, but roſe by Degrees to Fifteen. ____. 
I is true, in the remoteft Times of Antiquity 
it ewas "of an uncertain, but inconfiderable 
Value, computed by Euſtathius at no more than 
twenty four Drachmz. 
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© The baue Coin among the Romans, evhich | 


; ave find mentioned in Plutarch 7 the Quadrans, 


the preciſe Value of which is not known. 
Next ta This: is the As, Two and a Half 
of which make the Seſtertius, and four Seſtertii 
make a Denarius, equal in Value to the Attick 
Drachma. Ve think it needleſs to obere 
to the Engliſh Reader that the Word Seſter- 


tium is equal to 4 thonſand Seſtertii, becauſe 


we do not conceive it will be of any uſe to 


him in this Tranſlation; for the better under- 


fading of which, ſo far as it relates to this 


Article, wwe hope the n Table will be 


ent. 
#2 9 er d. . 
1 As makes 0 0 ke. 
27 make a Seſtertius @: 02:1: 74 
4 Seſtertii make a Denarius o © 


By the Help of theſe T, ables he may be able to 
reduce any Sum be will meet with NE 


ing Tranſlation. 


There will be no Dificulty in e 
the Diftance of Places, | becauſe Plutarch al- 
Ways reckons by Furlongs, Eight of wits it 


i avell known ga to a Mile. 


= 
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Bur becauſe ſome Tnfight in C hronolygy ll 
be abſolutely neceſſary for the Information of 
Thoſe, who ſhall peruſe theſe Lives, Care has 
been taken to prepare an Engliſh Table from 
M. Dacier, and ſubjoin it to this Preface. | 
We have the Life of Plutarch, written in 
Engliſh &y our Countryman Mr. Dryden, 
aviich 7s prefixed to This, in like manner as 
it has been to all the mal Editions. It 
is alſo written” in French by M. Dacier, who 
bad added it at the End of his Tranſlation. 
Without taking upon us 10 decide <vhich of 
thoſe two celebrated Writers haue ſucceeded 
beſt in the Undertaking, wwe ſhall content our- 
7 ſelver with laying before the Reader Some 
Te Points and Facts wherein they di Fer, and leave, 
2 Him to:determin betæbeen them. i 
JE In the firſt Place, Mr. Dryden tells us that 
I Plutarch': Thirf after Knowledge, and an 
le to | Ambition to excel in all forts of Science, carried 
o- || him into Bgypt, which was at that time, as 
- If formerly it had been, famous for Learning, 
ining || and probably the Myfteriouſneſs of their Doc- 
al. trine might tempt Him, as it had done Py- 
ch it ¶ #hagoras, and Others, to converſe with the 
I Priefthood of that Country, which appears 


Ido have been particularly his Buſineſs by the 
But Ver. I. a Treatiſe 
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Treatie.of I, and Ofrris, ds bath - ; 


left us. M. Dacier will net allow, of this 
Voyage, any more than be doth. of bis Journey 
to Sparta, aſſerted hkewiſe by Mr. Dryden: 
Both which be . ſaith are advanced wuithout 
any manner of Foundation, adding that there 
is ene Paſſage in Plutarch hat can give 
the leaſt Room for ſuch a Cosjecture. What- 
«© ever be writes, faith M. Dacier, con- con- 
cc cerning the Manners, Cxſtams, and Senti- 
« ments of the Egyptians, Be took out of their 
« Iritings. The ſame may be ſaid of bis 

« cretended Fourney to Sparta. What he 
« ſaith of that People is mo more a Proof of 


S 2 
« Account of the Laws, and Conſtitutiam f 


© Crete, is an Argument of his having tre- 
£4 welled into that Ifland." 

Mr. Dr ates the C of Theado: 
ret, ſaith, that Plutarch had heard of our 
holy Religion, and inſerted many of our ſa- 
cred Myſteries in his Works, ©* <ubich, adds 
e. we may eafity believe becauſe the Chri« 


« flian Churches avere then fpread in Greece, 


Kc. This will not be granted him 

M. D. A Moral fo ſublime, OS 

refined, and worthy of a Chriſtian, has made 
Some 
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PREFACE i 
Some believe that he borrowed from the 
Chriſtian Religion many Truths, which he 


| mingled with the Precepts and Principles he 
| had imbibed from the Philoſophers. But he 


might gather thoſe Truths out of Plato's 


| Writings. If Plutarch had been fo happy as 
| to have been acquainted with the Writings 
| of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, it is not to 


be doubted but he would have entertained a 


| thorough Contempt for the Fraternity of 
Bacchus, of which however he was a Mem- 
ber, for the Prieſthood of Apollo, wherein 


he officiated for many Years, and for all the 


other Superſtitions with which he was in- 
ſected. He would have been more reſerved 


in his Diſcourſe concerning Superftition, 


where he treats of the moſt undoubted 


Truths as of ſo many Fables - - but for- 


aſmuch as he had received no diftin&t Know- 
ledge of the Chriſtian Religion, which is the 
only true Light capable of clearing the Un- 
derflanding, and delivering us from the Yoke 
of Superſtition, he Himſelf remained in that 
Bondage. From this corrupt Fountain flowed 
his ſtrong Prepoſſeflion in Favoar of Signs 
and Prodigies, his flaviſh Subjection to the 
Wen, 1 LO of Paganiſm, and his 

a 2 ridiculous 
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ridiculous Credulity for Dreams and Oracles. 

He Himſelf confeſſeth that he abſtained a 
long time from eating Eggs on Account of 
a: Dream, which he doth not think fir to 


communicate. a 


Mr. Dryden, «por the 3 of Suidas, | 
tales it for granted that Plutarch during his | 
Refidence at Rome, . ab intrufied evith the | 
„Management of publick Affairs in the Eu- 

* fires that Trajan beflowed on him the Dig- | 
% nity of Conſul; and that an Edid was p 


< made in favour of him, that the Magiſtrates 


Achnowledgments to that Prince for ſuch # 


| Fawour. He who is ſo particular in enume- 


rating the meaneſt Offices he exerciſed in bis 
own Country, could not hade forborn id men- 
tion thoſe extraordinary Honours conferred 
upon him at Rome. Ti, Error, if it be ar 
Error, has betrayed Mr. Dryden into Auo- 
ther: For taking it for granted, upon the 
Authority f Suidas, that Plutarch awas de- 


. * or Officers in Illyria Saul do nothing in | 

e that Province without the Knowledge, and 
- Approbation of Plutarch.“ This is contra- / 
 difted by M. Dacier, who maintains that Plu- 7 
tarch avould not bawve omitted to teſtify bis 


* Conſul, and did perſanally receive thoſe 


particular 


— * 
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= particular Marks of Diftinfiom conferred on 
uin by Trajan, he makes it a neceſſary In- 
¶ duSion that he departed not from Rome will 


after the Death of that Prince, and that con- 


| ſequently he continued in Italy for the Space 


of nigh Forty Years. Whereas M. Dacier 7s 


Fa quite different Sentiment. He thinks it 
Þ may be maintained that the firſt time he went 
1 Rome was towards the latter end of Vel- 
| palian's Reign, and that he never undertook 


any Fourney thither after the Death of Do- 


| mitian, But ſettled for good and all in bis 


baun Country. This he founds upon thre Rea- 


Vn the Firft, nor to mention the other \T<o, 
| tr, that in his Treatiſe containing Ini rech. 


br Thoſe who are placed at the Head of - 
airs, ſpeaking of ſome Occurrences that be- 
2] the Rhodians, he ſaith in plain Terms 
that they happened very lately under the 
Reign of Domitian; @ fure Evidence that 
this Treatiſe was written a few Years after 
the Death of that Emperor. Now at that Very 


tine auhen he TAS auriling that Treatiſe he 


exerciſed an Office in his native Cig. and re- 
mained in it till his Death. 


To This ave may add one thing more, and 
conclude, Mr. Dryden takes Senecio, te whom 
. Plutarch 


. F A 0 E. 
Plutarch © dedicated almoſt all theſe Liver 
— 0 Greeks, and Romans,” to be: the fame | 
with Him, who was put to Death by Domi- 
tian. But in this he is miſtaken. 

The Reader will find ſo juſt a C 3 
of the Author and his Writings in the Life | 
before mentioned, as it is written by Mr. 
Dryden, that it will be unneceſſary to ſay | 
any thing of either in this Place. He was 
undoubtedly the Delight of all Ages, and| 
Nations; inſomuch that into whatever a- 
dern Language he has been rendered, tho the 
Original ſu uffered never ſo much in the Tranſ- 
lation, yet even the fainteſi and moſt imper- 
feet Ideas of him hae been univerſally re- 
ceived with Applauſe and Eſteem. It is is 
a manner impoſſible for any Hand to debaſe 
and depreciate him to ſuch a Degree, but that 
there will be enough of the Intrinfick remain- 
ing to challenge the Love and Admiration « 
his Readers almoſt of all Sorts and Capaci- 
ties. Even Children will find in him a pro- 
fitable Amuſement, and They of riper Years 
diverting Inflrutions. It was mot therefore 
ewithout good Reaſon that Theodore Gaza, 
one of the moſt learned Men in the Fifteenth 
Century, being asked by a Friend, In Caſe he 

| | ſhould 
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ber mould be ** the fatal Neceſſity of throw- 
me ing into the Sea the Works of all the Authors 
ai- { that had ever written, which of them he 
would reſerve to the laſt, and endeavour to 
ger fave from the general Wreck? replied, It 
Life} ſhould be Plutarch. For the ſame Reaſon 
Mr. Scaliger calls bim, as he is the Author of theſe 
ſay Leer, the Eye of Wiſdom; and the great 
was Thuanus read them over auith fo much Care 
and | and Attention, as to add Notes and Obſerva- 
- tions of his own apon them All, which muſt 
the © be an undeniable Inflance of the great Value 
anſ- put upon bim by that learned and judicious 
per- Hiftorian. Theſe Obſervations, tho" they were 
re- defiened only for his private Uſe and Enter- 
si tainment, were ſo clear and appoſite, they fo 
baſe fully explained and illuſtrated all the moſt 
remarkable and important Paſſages, that M. 
Dacier tells us they ſerved much to ſhorten 
His Inquiries, and gave him ſuch Lights as be 
never could hawe obtained without them. 

The two laſt Lives in this Collection are 
&ft out in H. Stephens's Edition, and it is 
generally agreed among the Learned that 
they avere not written by Platarch, Gut are 
"the Work of one of his Sons or Scholars. 
The Arguenent they ma le "ge of to ſupport that 
mould Opinion 


* 
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Opinion is the Difference in the Stile, | and 
the adventurous Boldne/s of ſome Expreſſions. 
However This muſt be allowed, that if they | 
evere not written by Plutarch they are at 


teaſt a chfe Imitation of him, and _—— 
SINE the Original. 


N. B. To this Edition the Head of each 
HMluftrious Perſon is prefix d to his Life, of whom 
any Buſt, Medal, &c. is to be found from «vhich 


to tale it; but ar Antiquity fails to furniſh Ws 


avith many of them, thoſe wwe are obliged to 
omit. * wy 


THY Ve 1,*7.% &- 8 ; | 
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CHRONOLOGIC AL TABLE, 
Prepared by MH. DACTER for the uſe of 
Thoſe who ſhall read Plutarch's Lives. 
Ano] Years bes | 


Mundffere the tif 
lympiad, | 


Year be- Years 


717 \ Eucalion's De- 
luge, fo calle 
2 it happened} 
in his Reign, wz. 15 
or 16 Years before the 
Departure of the Chil--· 
dren of 1/-ae/ out o 
2 Opt. 
27 Minos I. the Son 
Jupiter and Europa, 
ſreigned in Crete 11 
Vears after the De- 
luge. He was a juſt 
; Princes To” 
485 [Minos II. Son off 5001250 
. Lucaſte, Grandſon off 
the Firſt, ſucceeded 
his Father, and was 
Tyrant. if 


 TarexsEvs. Þs) 
454 if The Expedition © .478 | 1223 


| 
22 Argonauts, 9 


651 | 2408 


KY 
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> Years be- 
Mundifore the 1ſt 


Iympiad. Building] the Iu- 
: f Rome. carte. 
I , [wards the Vear © 4210 
Se * [the World 2720. 1 | 
fy HORS is not to be doub * 
but Theſeus was then I 
1 iving, for he was in 
Bf 7 3 Company with Jaſon, #---4l- 
and his Son Demophoon, $44.24 
8 1 was at the Siege of 1 
=” OE * — e, which happen- „„ 
1 635 af | 46 Years after that TRENT © fn 05. i 
1 * Expedition. a * 
2768 406 Troy taken. Jeptba 43011800 
| as ed in 29 
2847 327 The Return of the] 351 {x10x 
Yeraclidz into Pelo-/ 1 
1Penneſus, Bo Years, ARE 
294 1 "Y after the DeftruQion <0 1 323 
a Ter. 12 
2880] 294 [ The firſt War of 3181068 
| ; ſthe Athentans againſt f 
. | (Sparta, wherein Co- 1 
1 *. {drus devoted himſelf 3 23 
£24 for the ſake of his P77 
+ : ntry. Saul the ; : 
F _Wirſt King of Iſrael. 8 
2394) 288 The Helots ſubdued] 304. | 2055 
J by Apis King of | X 35 
v | | _ {oparta, , 
29038) 266 The Donick Migra- 290 1040 
? _- * Ition, x40 Years after|] 
20 I" the PeſtruQion of 


0 


* | Trey. 1 


nno ya be- {Year { Years 
1 fore the uſt} fore the before 
4 ympiad. TS BuildingJrhe In- 
44 = 50 of Rome. 
; ö * } Cary. 
| [Lvevncvus 1 
; s; 
: 129 il Lived in the Days 153 904 
* of Elias the Prophet. 1 
c W Tales the Muficianſ | 
ouriſhied at the ſame : 
1 K n s 
I The Fr Olympiad. We 774 
Year of the + 8 od ear 19 
'Oly mpiad. Romv wh. Ar Rome 3 
wn. x. [ROME built theſ 1 
f firſt Vear of the 3 
„ eventh Olympiad. Es 
j: . 4 | The Rape of the] 4 | 747- 
. Fabines. | 3 
23581 xvi. 1. The Death of R- 38 713 
+ lus. | | 
: 4 | N UMA 1 
236} 3. Hoſen King. \ 39 712 
> 79 XXVii, 2. Dies. 2 32 669 
5 | ' SOLON. 
1406 f 4 1 55 | ; 
Ag 350 Xlv. 1. ard 153 598 
; ; TY" loſs to know J 
{when it was that So- 1 
1040 on flouriſhed, fince f 
he lived under Pijo- | ; 
5 


Hratut, who made 


Olympiad 


ie 


33547 xlvi. 1. 
J 
3356] =lvi. 3. 
1 
3370] I. x. 
3397 Iv. 2. 
3407] Ivii. 4. 
; 
3442] Ixviii. 1. 


3444 


3. 


CurxonoLooicAl Taz: 


| A.M; 


„ 


 thimſelf Maſter of | 


Athens in the L. Olym- 
piad, Solon was el- 
der than Him 25 or 
30 Years. _ 
Cylon's. Conſpiracy. 
Epimenides_ arrives 
at Athens, TheSeven 
iſe Men. Anacharſis 
he Scythian. 
Solon made Archon. 
Creſus King of 
Lydia. 
, Pythagoras arrives 
in Italy. | 
Cyrus King of Per- 
fa. 
Cre ſus taken, 


| 
| 


bs Por- 
BE LICOLA 
the room of Col- 
latine. 
Brutus engages in 
ſingle Combat with 
Aruns the eldeſt Son 
f Targuin, Both are 
illed. 


Poplicola Conſul t 
third time. 


legue, dedicates £ 


Hoſen Conſul in 


Horatiu: 
ulwillus, his Col- 


a. u. c Arte 
| 3c. 
157 | 594 
159 | 592 
| 
173] 57S 
194 
204 


247 804 


45 


CHRRONOLOSGHSAL TABLE. 
M.] Olympiad. : A. v. c. re 
1 emple of Jupiter 8 


apitolinus. 
Horatius Cocles de- 
ends the Sublicia 
Bridge againſt th 
uſcans, 


594 R443] Ixix. 3. | The Death of Pop- 


licola. by 

459] Ixxii. 1. Under this Year is 
ſet down the Battle 
of Marathon, where- 
in Darius the Son off 
Hiſtaſpes was defeated 
by Miltiades General 
ſof the Atbenians. But 
in truth that Battle 
_ [was not fought till 
two Years after, viz. 
in the third Year o 
the ſeventy ſecond 
lympiad. Tbemiſto- 
ſeles and Ariſftides were 

in the Action. 


3.C. 


251 | 500 


62 | 489 


CoRIOLAN Us] 


Ixxii. 2. WAS driven into} 263 | 482 

Exile, becauſe 
he oppoſed diftribut- 
ing among the Peo- 
ple the Corn that had 
been imported from | 
Sicily. He retired to 
the Yotſct # 

b 
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A.M, k Qiympiad., 


3462 


3463 


3467 


3470 


347? 


Ixxiii. I, 


a] 


Ixxiv. 2. 


lxxv. To 


4A. U. C. 


The Birth of Hero- 
dotus. 


Coriolanus lays Siege 


265 


266 


to Rome, but with- 


Ibis Wife and Mother. 
| Whereupon at his re- 


l AzisTIDES| 


draws his Troops at 
the Importunity 0 


op 
5 
3 
- 
0 
8 
D 
2 
6 
Qu 
2 


Ben Aniſhed by the 
Oftraciſm, and re- 


270 


Darius 


4. 


* three Years 


273 
> Jams, ; 
Xerxes the Son © 
was over- 
thrown by Themiftocles 
General of the Atbe- 
nians,. and Eurybjades 
the Spartan. 

The Battle of Pla- 
taa, wherein Mar- 
donius was over- 
thrown by Ariſtides 


and Pauſanias. 


| 


Ante A. 

FT. 

436 34 

435 34 
34 

481 

478 


477 
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E A. M. Otympind. 
86 3474] Ixxvi. 1 
85 3479] Ixxvii. 2. 

348 3. 
81 

3481 4. 
78 


77 


0 


351 IXxXxvii, 2. Iran Son of Xan- 


ter of the Peloponne- 
Lan War, which was 


* e 

The Birth of u- 277 
cydi des. 

Tbemiſtocles baniſhed] 282 


by the Oftraciſm, 


1"O7 eo, 
QON of Miliiades, 
ſomething young- 


fer than Themiftocles, 
lived at the ſame time. 


nt into Aſia, where 
he overthrows tel 
— both by Sea 
and Land, . 
The Birth of So- 
rates, He lived ſe- 
venty one Years. 
Cimon dies. PU 
ear Alcibiades was 
Herodotus and 
bucydides flouriſhed, 
Thucydideswasyoung- 
er than Herodotus by 
Iz or 13 Years, 


PE RI CLES 


tippus, Promo- 


Viikewife called the 
War of Archidamus,| 


b 2 


303 


ö 
322 


Ante 
J. c. 
474 


| 469 


4.68 


467 


429 


A.M. Olympiad. 


3 52 4. 


3 522 Ixxxviii. 1. 


3535] Xci. 2. 


3537 4+ 


3 
9538 Xcil. 1. 


[that time King of 


ſcemuirs went to A. 


(taken, and * to 


* %2 %0 
uſe he was at 
Sparta, This War] 
laſted 27 Years. Pe- 
ricles was Alcibiades's 


Tutor. He was very 
young when the De- 


thens for Solon's Laws. 
The Death of Pe- 
ricles. 

The Birth of . 
Xerxes murdered 
by Artabanus. 


Niesen, 


T HE Athenian 

make War in Si. 
ily at the Inſtigation 
Alcibiades, where-| - 
in he is oppoſed by 
Nicias, but to no 
urpoſe. 


hrown in Sicily, is 
ath. | | 


3 


Ounger than Ni- 
cias, with whom 
he was at Variance| 


S 


"CnnonoLooncal TABLE; 
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338 


Nicias being 2 340 


347 


J. C. A. 


8 
* 


Ante 
, Co 


426 


411 


410 


IS 
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A. M. 


35394 


3545 


for a long time, He 
withdrew to Sparta 
che Year the Atbe- 
nians began the War 
in Sicily. But upon 
Information that his 


he fled to Trſapbernes, 


Life was in Danger 


A. U. C. Ante 


Lieutenant to Darius. 


2. | Dionyffus the Elder 
makes himſelf Tyrant 
L of Sicily. 0 
LY SANDER 
xcili. 4. Dots an end to the 


Peloponneſiun War, 
which had laſted 
twenty ſeven Years, 
nd eftabliſhed the 


I ed at the ſame 
He was Co- 


thing younger, and 
begins his Hiſtory 
where Thucydides 
leaves off. Thus theſe 
three ann . 
rodotus, Thueydides, 
and Xenepbon, follow 


cydides, tho* ſome- 


342 


each other, and take 
| 5 


. m ̃ , .. 


A. M. Olympiad. 


354 


3549 


xciv. 1. 


Ax TAX ERES 
Mnemop, 


crates. 


ON of Darius, a 
Brother of t 
younger Cyrus, H 


who were in the Ar- 


The Death of So- 


AGESILAwWS 


WIS younger than 
Lyſander, who 
was his Lover. Aſ- 
cends the Sparta 


| [Throne 


after th 


! TABLE. 


349 


* 353 


356 


Ante 


J. C. 


402 


399 


395 


US US 


399 
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eri. . 


«ix 


xcviii. 1. 
ACIN. . 


3 Ariſtotle. 
. [moſtbenes, 


'ILacedemonians. 


eus, were defeated by 


A. U. _ 
Death of his Brother 
Aris. 
Sends Lyſander in- 357 
to the Helleſpont. 
Apgefilaus over-| 358 
throws the Perfian 
Horſe. The Death} 
f Lyſander. >F 
The Romans over-j 364 
— Allis. 
CAMILLUS 
Etires to Ardea. | 365 
The Birth off 369 


The- Birth of De-] 372 


Cbabrias defeats 377 


Peace concluded be- 332 


and Lacedemonians 


in the Action. 


Ante 
J. C. 


394 


03 


337 


336 
382 


379 
374 
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[PrLOPINAS, 


Band at Leuctra. 
Dionyſus the Elde 
dies, and is ſucceed- 
led in the Tyrann 
by his Son Dionyſius 
the — 

' 3. | Tfecrates flouriſhed, 


chan Plato, 4 


= much younger 


WI” 


T1iMOLEON 


CIV. 1. 


The famous Batt] 
lof Mantinea wherein 
Epaminondas prevail- 
ed, but was ſlain by 


1 


| A. U. C. 


388 


389 


390 


| CHRONOLOGICAIL TABL x. 
Olympiad. 


, = 
Ante 
3» Wo 


| A. M. 


* . Olympiad. 
Inte 
C. 
68 3593 | CV. 4. 
3594} evi. 1. 
366 


364 


[Calippur. 


8 214-6. 


He 


drives Dionyſius 


of Sicily. 

The Birth of Alex- 
ander the Great. 
Dion aſſaſſinated by 


| DzMGsTHENES 


the younger out 


keine to declaim 
againſt Philip. 

The Death of Plato. 

Timoleon ſent int 


Sicily to the Aſſiſtan 


of Syracuſe. 

Dionyſius the young- 
ſent to Corinth. 
The Birth of Epi- 


curus. 


Timoleon overthro 
he Carthaginians in 
great Battle. 

The famous Batt! 
t Cheronea, wherein 
the Thebans and At be- 


Son Alexander 
ad the Command of 
ne of the Wings, 


396 


397 
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Ante 
32 


338 


354 
35% 


A. 
36131 


Olympiad. 


4. 


3. 


cxii. 2. 


cxiii. 2. 


cxiv. 1. 1 


l by 


The Death of F 


. 
tbe Great 


upon the Death 
his Father Philip. 
The Battle of Gra- 


* vanquiſhed. 
The Death of — 
ander . 


PHrocioN 


RE to Polyper- 


| {him to Death. 


WW 45 one of Alex- 


Ar benians, who pu 


EUMENES 


Commanders, and ha 


chie 


ander's 


ſerved under Philip. 


417 


5 


335 


J. C. 
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Ante A, M.] Olympiad. U. C. rm 
8 Kos fl He is betrayed to 
tigonus, who puts | 
1 to death, 4 
 [DemerTrivs,| 1V 
3636 cxvi. 3. |QUrnamed Polioree-| 439 | 312 
pf Cities, Son of An- 
feigonus, left in Syria 
at the Head of the | 
Army when he was 
332 no more than 22 


| PYnRHVs, [3 
670 exxv. 1, Ing of Epire, Co-] 473 | 278 


696] exxxi. 3. 499 252 


502 | 249 


A, M 


— —ů— — — 


Aon and CLEo- 


4” 

Co por with 

| — MAratus, who was 
rerhromn by cleo- 


IF laminius at the Tra- 


32 


CHronoLOGICAL Tas. 
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y of Ni-| 
cocles. | || 


A. U. C. 
ie Tyrarh 


uns, 


526 


1 „ 
PH1LOPOEMEN 


nibal, Marcellus, Fa- 
bius | Maximus, 
Scipio Africanus. 
The ſecond Punick 534 
War, which 
Eighteen Years, 
Hannibal over 
throws the Conf 


Varro, and L. AEmi- 
lius at Cannæ. 

Beaten by Marcel-} 539 
tus at Nola, | 


Ante 


J. c. 


223 


221 


21714 


2 
215 
N 


þ7: 


374 


| | 
| CHRONOLOGICAL FABLE: 
C. N. u | O'ympiad. IIA. v. Ante, 
1 | , C. 
3738 cxlii. 2. Marcell takes . 541 wg 
4 acuſe. 1 
4. Fabius aan 544 | 207 
makes himſelf Mafter ſ 
of Tarentum. | I: 
225 cxliv. 2. The Death of Fa- 550 | 201 
ius Maximus, : 
& | Scipio triumphs f for 552 199 
| the Ca ol A. (i 
| rica. TR | 
| |, af ol © 722 
„ r. Quixrvs | 
Lal | [FLaminys. . 
5 cxlv. „ \Eclared | = 555 196 
J before he was Ff 
| thirty Tears old. | 
1118 1 One 
1 1 Caro the ce. a | 
217 2728 Tved at the ſame FE 8 CP 
; time, for he was i 
with Fabius Maximus | 
0 | 2135 lat the taking of Ta- 2 
rentum, When he was | 
ſabout twenty one or FR 
1 {twenty two Vears of - 
7 | 214 | "Age 147 1 
4 cxlvi. 1. Greece reſtored to 557 J 194 
: her Liberty by 7 . N | | 
391 211 | Flamininus. 1 | 
| 5} 2. Cato triumphs for 558 | 193 
| hisConqueſtsin Spain.“ | 
1 cxlix, 1. | Scipio Afr icanus dies. 569 
o1. 1. BY | 


Q 


FPaviusEmiivs 


A. M.] Olympiad. 
2. 

3782 cliii. 2. 
x 

r 
— - clvi. 1. 
clvii, 4. 


Pur ſen, and took him 


CRHRRONOIOOICAI T 


HE Son of Zucius 
 ZEimilius, wh 
vas defeated by Han- 
nibal at Cannæ. 
In his ſecond Con- 
ſulate he overthrew 


Priſoner. Judas Ma- 
Bus lived and Te- 
ence flouriſhed at the 

ſame' time. 

LEmilius dies. 

The Birth of Ma- 

ius. 5 

The Third Pick 

War, which 

four Years. 

The Death of Cato 
be Cenſor 
Scipio the Vounger, 


on of Paulas Em- 


ius, deſtroys Car 


385 


hu 


{ 3 FB 


TiBERIVUS 


_ ICarivs Graccai.| 


"HE Laws of 
Luis Gracrdui, 


630 | 


ABLE 
A.U.C. 


* 

" nn 

. 4 

1 
144 
1 

: 


Ante a, 
J. C. 
181 


clxviii. 10 


* 
ö { 


clxix. 1. 


Olymp; d. i 
„ 


* 


elxk. I. 


30 


The Birth of 75 


lis Ceſar under the 
[ixth Conſulate of 


Marius. 


Sur 


+744 


867 cunt 2. 
3868 


15 


See into . | 


at the Expiration 


of his Prætorſnip. 
Makes himſelf Ma- 
er of Rome. 


1 


And of Athens, 


ſame Vear. 


[SER ToRI Us. 


8 * 
The younger 
Marius 


Marius dies the 


overthrown| 


by Sy/la, who, ſoon 
after defeats Ponti 


'C 2 N 1 


4-4 A. U. . 
M ARIUS. 
G OES into „ Africk 646 
againſt Fugurtha, 
The Birth of Cicero. 
The Birth of Pom-|_ 647 
129+ | 
Marius in his fe-| 649 
ſcond Conſulate is] 
X = againſt the Cim- 
ri. 
653 


670 
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Ante 
J. C. 


81 
80 
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Cutonotocteas Fa 8 1 E. 


A.M. Pry | A. U. C. 3 


rape; for h 
was but fourteen 
Years old when Sylla 
was in the Heiglit o 
WET. his Cruelties. 


1 Cicrtro 


Dread. Roſcius, 
| oppreſt under- 
h | 


and by N. 


— 
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3371] 


3874 


F 
2, 


387 


38811 


We 


wt 
ce 2. 


elxxxi. 4. 


4 


[Eveviuys 


- Jurivs CKSAR 
x}. clxxx, 2. 


Year following 


Sertorius in Spain. 


dates at the Expi- 


ſhip. | 
Sertorius aſuffitlated 
in Spai . 


Pompey. 
Tigranes over- 
rown by Lucullus. 

The Death of Mi- 
bridates, 


Auguſtus born. 


\Eclared Cbnſul 
with Bibulus, ob- 


ia to Pompey. 
.. Crafjus taken, of 
ſlain by the Parghians. 


Fon abdicates theſ 
| — . 


| Pompey engageth 


Craffur Conſul with. 


tion of his * 5 


71 


57 
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3902 


3903 


Olympiad. | 


elxxxiii, 1. 


5 


bey in che Plains o 


Itlies 
Iwhere he is murdered. |] 


} 
Ceſar, « defeats Pom-| 


Ponipey| 


be ba rſ, ali as 
into Ægęypt, 


Iclxxxiv. 1. 


ſſelf Maſter of Alexan- 


_[Pharnaces King of 


on himſelf at Urica. 
| Ceſar defeats Pom- 
| Pey s Sons at Munda 


1 
1 


| Ceſar makes him- 
dria, ſubdues Egypt, 
againſt 


Pontus, and en 


treius in Africa, and 
btains four Tri- 
umphs. Cato kills 


in Spdin. Cneius falls 
in the Action, and 
Sextus flies into Sicily. 


Caſar triumphs for 
the fiſth time, 


BRU T USGS. 


2. 


- {into Macedonia, 


SES AR is killed 
* Brutus and 
Ca 72 HS. 


Brutus © Walde 


** 


He 5 Ja. | 
, Seipio, and Pe- 


7 


706 


Ante 


J. Go 
46 


45 


43 
70g | 43 
_ 4 
710 | 41 


x 


39 
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M. Aurevivs 


Verthrown th 
fame Year by 
guſtus at Modena. 
e retires towards 
Lepidus, The Tri- 
mvirate of Auguſtus, 
tony, and Lepidus, 
who divide the Em- 
pire between them, | 

The Battle at Phi-} 711 


= . i ſcelver. bd ; 
- _ $909 & | 1 712 
43 | $  |with Sextus Pompeius 
| | _ [againſt Auguſtus, | | 
WT clxxxv. 1. Aupuftus and An- 713 | 
| tony are _reconciled | 
N after the Death 
1 Fulvia the Wife o 
= [Antony, + who there- 
3 Þk upon marries 0Saw;a, 
___ s Siſter. 1 
2 exxxvii, 1. New. Grounds off 721 


4 


War between - . 


| pa and Antony. 
Wil elxxxvii. 2. The Battle at] 722 
; 2 where An-| 


tony is defeated, and 


4¹ 


3920 


" Uexandria. 


[kills 


Auguſtus | makes 
himſelf Maſter of A. 
42. Amony 
himſelf, and 
Cleopatra follows his 


Example. 
Al A. 
3947] exciv. 2. (Gat EY in the] 750 
„ * ſame Year wi | 
55 : 130 eſus Chriſt. N 
3981] ccii. 4. The Birth of Obo. 784 
3982] cciii. 1. Gaba Conſul. 785 
4018  ccxi. 4. | The Revolt of Vin- ; 820 
| i ladex. Nero killed, and 
4 #7 21 .. [Galba declared Em- 
: + \ e Or. fy 
95 2 4 0 T H =; Ca 
10 ccxii. 1. EvoltsgalübGal- 321 
* I; 10 R ba, kills him and 
1 ſteizeth on the Em- 
4 pire. Three Months 
| lafter which he is 
2 verthrown by Vittel 
þ ius, and kills him- 
jy ſelf. © 6 ; 
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ten by Mr. DRYDEN. - 


Hit 


- while they live, nor their Memory preſery d entire 


by the fureſt ways, (ſetting before us what we oughtto 


and unh As 3.43 if they were born only far the puh- 
2 B lick, 


FEY >» 


RD Know not by what Fate it comes to paſs; - / | 
that Hiſtorians, who give Immortality to 

others, are ſo ill requited by Poſterity, that 

7 7 their Actions and their Fortunes are uſaally 


forgotten; neither themſelves - encourag'd 


W — Ä Ac — —_ 


future Ages. Tis the Ingratitndeof. Mankind to their 
greateſt Benefactors, that they, who teach us Wiſdom 


ſhun, or to purſue, by the Examples of the moſt Fa- 
mous Men whom they record, and by the Experience 
of their Faults and Virtues) ſhould generally live poor 


Vot, 


7 N 4 wy 


J ĩͤ ͤ v 
lick, and had no intereſt in their own well - being, but \ 
Vere to be lighted up like Tapers, and to waſte them. 
delves for the benefit of others. But this is a complaint 


too general, and the Cuſtom has been too long eſtabliſn d 
to be zemedied ; neither does it wholly reach our Au- 
thor: He was born in an Age, which was ſenſible of 
his Virtue; and found a Trajan to reward him, as Ari- 
Fotle did an Alexander. But the Hiſtorians, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, have either been too envious, or too care- 
leſs of his Reputation; none of them, not even his own 
Countrymen, having given us any particular acèount of 
him; or if they have, yet their Works are not tranſ - 
mitted to us: ſo that we are forc'd to glean from Plu- 
tarch, what he has ſcatter'd in his Writings concerning 
Himſelf, and his Original. Which (excepting that little 
Memorial, that Suzdas, and ſome few others, have left 
concerning him) is all we can collect, relating to this 
Great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian, _\ += 


; * yn: A. 


le was born at Cbæronta, a ſmall City of Bavotia in 


+ Greece, between Attica and Phocts, and reaching to both 
„Seas 


Seas. The Climate not much befriended by the Hea- 


vens; for the Air is thick and foggy 5 and conſequently 


the Inhabitants partaking of its influence, groſs Feeders, 
- and fat-witted 3 brawny, and unthinking, juſt the Con= 


Kitution of Heroes : Cut out for the Executive and bru- 


tal buſineſs of War; but ſo ſtupid in the Deſigning part, 


chat in all the Revolutions of Greece they were never 


Maſters, but only in thoſe few years, when they were 


led by Epaminondas, or Pelopidas. Vet this foggy Air, 


this Country of fat Weathers, as Juvenal calls it, pro- 


duc'd three Wits, which were comparable to any threę 


Athenians : Pindar, Epaminondas, and our Plutarch, to 


whom we may add a fourth, Sextus Chæronenſis, the 
Preceptor of the Learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius; 
and the Nephew of our Author. 0 " 

- Charonea-(if' we may give credit to Pauſanias, in the 
ninth Book of his Deſcription of Greece) was anciently 
call'd Arne, from Arn? the Daughter of ZZolus ; but 
being ſituated to the Weſt of Parnaſſus in that low-Jand 


a us & 6 — 


PLUTARCH. 3 


Country, the natural unwholſoraneſs of the Air was 
augmented by the Evening Vapours' caſt” upon it from 
that Mountain, which our late Travellers deſcribe to be 
full of moiſture and marſhy Ground inclos'd in the ine- 
guality of its Aſcents : And being alſo expos'd to the 

inds which blew from that quarter, the Town was 
perpetually unhealthful ; for which - reaſon, » ſays my 
Author, Cheron, the Son. of Apollo and Ibero, made it 
be rebuilt, and turn'd it towards the riſing Sun: From 
whence the Town became healthful, and conſequently 
' populous: in memory of which benefit, it - afterwards 

retain d his Name. But as Erymologies are uncertain, 

and the Greeks, above all Nations, given to fabulous 

derivations of Names, eſpecially when they tend to the 
Honour of their Country, I think we may be reaſona- 

bluy content to. take the denomination of the Town, 
from its delightful. or chearful eh as the word 

Cbæron ſufficiently implies. - 

But to loſe no time in theſe O Etymologies, 
which are commonly uncertain gueſſes,” tis agreed that 
Plutarch was here born; the year uncertain," bot viths 
out diſpute in the Reign of Claudius. 

Job. Gerrard Voſfius has affign'd his Birth in the 
latter end of that Emperor: Some other Writers of his 
Life, have left it undecided, ' whether then, or in the 
beginning of MNero's Empire: : But the moſt accurate 
Rualdus (as I find it in the Paris Edition of Plutarch's 
Works) has manifeſtly. prov'd him to be born in the 
| middle time of Claudius, or ſomewhat lower. For P. 

 tarch.in the Inſcription at Delphos,, of which more here- 
after, remembers that Ammonius his Maſter diſputed 
with him and his Brother Lamprias concerning it, when 

Nero made his Progreſs into Greece, which was in his 
twelfth year; and the Queſtion diſputed cou d not be 
manag'd with ſo much learning as it was by mere Boys; 
Fg he was then fixteen, or rather eighteen years 
of Age. 

' Xylander has obſerv'd, that Plutarch himſelf, in the 
Life of Pericles, and 5 of Anthony, has * 
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both Nero, and Demitian, as his Contemporaries. He 

has alſo left it on Record in his Sympoſiagues, that his 

Family was antient in Cbæronea; and that for many 

Dieſcents, they had born the moR conſiderable Offices in 
that petty Commonwealth. The chiefeſt of which was 

known by the name of Arbon amongſt the Grecians ; 
by that of Pretor Urbis among the Romans; and the 
Dignity and Power was not much different from that of 
our Lord Mayor of London. His Great Grandfather 
Nicarchus perhaps enjoy d that Office in the diviſion of 
the Empire 'betwixt Auguſtus Ceſar and Mark Anthony. 
And when the Civil Wars enſued betwixt them, Cbæ- 

| \  yonea. was ſo hardly us'd by Anthony's Lieutenant, or 

\ Commiſſary there, that all the Citizens without excep- 

F tion were ſervilely employ'd to carry on their ſhoulders 
a certain proportion of Corn from Chæronea, to the Coaft 
over-againt the Iſland ef Anticyra, with the Scourge 
Held over them, if at any time they were remiſs ; 
Which Duty after once performing, being enjoin'd the 

ſecond time with the ſame ſeverity, juſt as they were 

paring for their Journey, the welcome News , 
that Mark Antbony had loſt the Battle of Aium; 
whereupon both the Officers and Soldiers, belonging to | 
him in Cheronea, immediately fled for their own Safety; 
and the Proviſions thus collected were diſtributed among 
the Inhabitants of the City, _ 985 1 | 
This Nicarchus, the Great Grandfather of Plutarch, _ | 
among other Sons, had _—_— a Man eminent for 
his Learning; and a Philoſopher, of whom Plutarch 
has made frequent mention in his e or Table I 
Converſations'; aud amongſt the reft, there is this Ob- | | 
ſervation of him, that he diſputed beft, and unravel dc 
the difficulties of Philoſophy with moſt ſucceſs when he 
was at Supper, and well warm'd with Wine. Theſe 
Table Entertainments were part of the Education of - 
| thoſe times, their Diſcourſes being commonly the Can- 
; ___ Yaſing and Solution of ſome Queſtion, either Philoſo- 
phical or Philological, always inſtructive, and uſually 
pleaſant ; for the Cups went round with the ad | 
* — ; 
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and Men were merry and wiſe together, according to 
the Proverb. The Father of Plutarch is alſo-mention'd 
in thoſe Diſcourſes, whom our Author repreſents as ar- 
guing of ſeveral points in Philoſophy z but his Name is 
no where to be found in any patt of the Works remain 
ing to us. But yet he ſpeaks of him, as a Man not 
ignorant in Learning and Poetry, as may appear by what 
he ſays, when he is introduc'd diſputing in the Sympo- 
fraques'; where alſo his prudence and humanity are com- 

mended, in this following Relation. Being yet ve 
young (ſays Plutarch) I was join d in commiſſion wit 

ther in an Embaſſy to the Proconſul, and my Col- 
; ue falling ſick was forced to ftay behind, ſo that the 
whole buſineſs was tranſacted by me alone. At my re- 
tern, when I was to give account to the Common- 
wealth of my Proceedings, my Father riſing from his 
Seat, openly enjoin'd me not to name myſelf in the 
ſingular number, I did thus, or thus, I ſaid to the Pro- 
conſul z, but thus we did, and thus wwe ſaid, always aſſo- 
ciating my Companion with me, tho' abſent in the 
1 management: This was done to obſerve, as I ſuppoſe, 
the point of good manners with his Collegue; that of 
reſpect to the Government of the City, who had com- 
| miſfion'd both, to avoid envy, and perhaps more eſpe- 
cially to take off the forwardneſs of a pert young Mi- 
' niſter, commonly too apt to over-value his on ſervice, 
and to quote himſelf on every inconſiderable occaſion, 
| The Father of Plutarch had many Children beſides him 3 
Timon and Lamprias, his Brothers, were bred. up with 
him, all three inſtruted in the Liberal Sciences, and in 
all parts of Philoſophy. . * Tis manifeſt from our Author, 
that they liv'd together in great Friendlineſs, and in 
ER. Veneration to their Grandfather, and Father. 
hat Affection Plutarch bore in particular to his Bro- 
ther Timon, may be gather'd from theſe words of his : 
As for myſelf, ibo. Fortune on ſeveral occaſions bas been 
favourable to me, I have mo . ſo great to. ber, 

as the Kindneſs and entire Friend/hip,' which my Brother 
N bas always born, * . car me: And * 7 
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fo evident, that it cannot but be noted by every one of our 
Acquaintance, Lamprias, the N of the three, 
is introduc'd by him in his Morals, as one of a ſweet 
and pleaſant - Converſation, inclin'd to Mirth and Ral- 
lery; or, as we ſay in Engliſh, a well-humour'd Man, 
' and a good Companion. The whole Family being thug 
addicted to Philoſophy, tis no wonder if our Author 
was initiated betimes in Study, to which he was natu- 
rally inclin'd. In purſuit of which he was ſo happy, 
to fall into good hands at firſt ; being recommended to 
| the care of Ammonius an Egyptian, who, having taught 
= Philoſophy with great Reputation at Alexandria, and 
n from - a travelling into Greece, ſettled himſelf at 
ö laſt in Arbens, where he was well receiv'd, and gene- 
if rally reſpected,. At the end of Tbemiſtocles his Life, 
Plutarch relates, that being young, he was a Penſioner 
in the Houſe of this Anmonius; and in his Sympoſiaques 
he brings him in ** with his Scholars, and giving 
them ion. For the Cuſtom of thoſe times was 
very much different from theſe of ours, where the 
| greateſt part of our Youth is ſpent in learning the words 
of dead uages. The Grecians, who thought all 
43 Barbariays but themſelves, deſpis*d the 'uſe of Foreign 
Tongues; ſo that the firſt Elements of their breeding was | 
the knowledge' of Nature, and the accommodation of 
that knowledge by Moral Precepts, to; the ſervice of 
the Publick, and the private Offices of Virtue, The 
| Maſters employing one part of their time in reading to, 
and diſcourſing with their Scholars; and the reft, in ap- f 
pointing them their ſeveral Exerciſes, either in Ora 0 
or Philoſophy, and ſetting them to declaim and to di · | 
pute amongſt themſelves. By this liberal ſort of Edu- * * 
cation, Study was ſo far from being a burden to them, 
that in a ſhort time it became a Habit; and Phylpſo- 
phical Queſtions, and Criticiſms of Humanity, were | 
their uſual recreations at their Meals. Boys liv'd then | 
as the better ſort of Men do now ; and their Conyerſa= | 
tion was ſo well-bred and manly, that they did not | 
plunge out of their depth into the World, when mm. ' 
W af eg grew 
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eir Company. Amongſt the reſt, the Reading and 
Quotations of Poets were not forgotten at their Suppers, 
and in their Walks; but Homer, Euripides, and Sopbo- 
cles, were the Entertainment of their hours of freedom. 
Rods and Ferula's were not us'd by Anmonius, as being 
properly the puniſhment of Slaves, and not the Cor- 
rection of ingenious Free-born Men. At leaſt to be 
only exercis'd by Parents, who had the power of Life 
and Death over their own Children. As appears by 
222 of this Ammonius, thus related by our 
uthor. 3 


ternoon Lecture, that ſome of bis Scholars had eaten more 
largely than became the moderation of Students, immed;- 
ately commanded one of his Free Men to take bis own Son, 
a 


pher, my young Gentleman cou'd not eat bis Dinner woith- 
out Poinant Sauce or Vinegar z; and at the ſame time be 
caft his eye on all of us: So that every Criminal warn 
given to r be bad a ſhare in the repre- 

nfion, and that the rey was as well deſerv d by © 4 


cetded bis Commiſſion to infli& it. . | 

Plutarch therefore baving the affiſtance of ſuch 3 
Maſter, in few years advanced to admiration in know- 
ledge: And that without firſt travelling into Foreign 
Parts, or acquiring any Foreign Tongue; tho? the Ro- 
man Language at that time was not only vulgar in Rome 
itſelf, but generally through the extent of that vaſf 
Empire, and in Greece, which was a Member of it, ay 
our Author has remark'd towards the end of his Pla- 
tonick Queſtions, For like a true Philoſopher, who 


vate his Mother Tongue with any great exactneſs. And 
himſelf confeſſes in the beginning of Demoſthenes his 
Life, that during his abode in Taly, and at Rome, he | 
had neither the leifure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to ex- 

erciſe the Roman Language, (I ſuppoſe he means to write 


— 
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in it, rather than to ſpeak it) as well by reaſon of the 
affairs he manag d, as that he might acquit himſelf to 


thoſe who were deſirous to be inſtructed by him in Phi- 
loſophy. In ſo much, that till the declination of his 


Age, he began not to be converſant in Latin Books; in 


reading of which it happen'd ſomewhat oddly to him, 
that he learnt not the knowledge of things by words; 
but by the underſtanding and uſe he had of things, at- 
tain'd to the knowledge of words which ſignified them. 
Juſt as Adam (ſetting. aſide Divine Illumination) call'd 


— the Creatures by their proper Names, by firſt under- 


ſtanding their Natures. * But for the delicacies of the 
Tongue, the turns of the Expreſſion, the Figures and 
Connexions of Words, in which conſiſts the Beauty of 
that Language, he plainly tells us, that tho' he much 
admir'd them, yet they requir'd too great labour for a 
Man in Age, and plung'd in Buſineſs, to attain per- 
fectly. Which Compliment I ſhould be willing to be- 


lieve from a Philoſopher, if I did not conſider, that 


Dion Caſſius, nay even Herodian and Appian after him, 
as well as Polybius before him, by writing the Roman 
Hiftory in the Greek Language, had ſhewn as manifeſt 
a contempt. of Latin, in reſpe& of the other, as French 
Men now do of Engliſb, which they diſdain to ſpeak 
while they live among us : But with great advantage to 
their trivial - conceptions, drawing the diſcourſe into 
5 i ed own Language, have learnt. to deſpiſe. our better 


thoughts, which muſt, come deform'd and lame in Con- 


verſation to them, as being tranſmitted in a Tongue of 
Which we are not Maſters. This is to arrogate a Su- 
periority in Nature over us, as undoubtedly the Gre- 


cians did over their Conquerors, by eſtabliſhing their 
Language for a Standard; it being become ſo much a 


mode to ſpeak and write Greek in Tully's time, that 
with ſome indignation I have read his Epiſtles to Arti- 
cus, in which he deſires to have his v6wn Conſulſhip 
written by his Friend in the Grec:an Language, which 
he afterwards perform'd himſelf; a vain attempt in my 
epinion, for any Man to endeavour to excel in a Tone 
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which he was not born to ſpeak. This, tho' it be di- 
greſſion, yet deſerves to be confider'd at more. leiſure z 
for the Honour of our Wit and Writings, which are of a 
more ſolid make than that of our Neighbours, is con- 
cern'd in it, But to return to Plutarch; as it was hie 
good fortune to be moulded firſt by Maſters the moſt 
excellent in their kind, fo it was his own Virtue, to 
ſuck in with an incredible deſire, and earneſt applica- 
tion of Mind, their wiſe Inſtructions; and it was alſo 
his Prudence fo to manage his Health by moderation of 
Diet and bodily Exerciſe, as to preſerve his Parts with- 
out decay to a great old Age; to be lively and vigorous 
preſerve himſelf to his own Enjoy- 
ments, and to the profit of Mankind, Which was not | 
difficult for him to perform, having receiv'd from Na- 
ture a Conſtitution capable of labour, and from the Do- 
meſtick Example of his Parents, a ſparing ſobriety of 
diet, a temperance in other Pleaſyres, and above all, a 
Habitude of commanding his Paſſions in order to his 
Health. Thus principled and grounded, he confider'd 
with himſelf, that a larger Communication with Learned 
Men was neceſſary for his accompliſhment ; and there- 
fore, having a Soul inſatjable of Knowledge, amd be- 
ing ambitious cox in all kinds of Science, he "tool 
up a reſolution to Travel, Egypt was at that time, as 
formerly it had been, famous for Learning; and pro- 
bably the Myfteriouſneſs of their Doctrine might tempt 
him, as it had done Pythagoras and others; to converſe 
with the Prieſthood of that Country, which appears to 
have been particularly his buſineſs by the Treatiſe of 
7 and Oſyris, which he has left us: In which he ſhewe 
mſelf not meanly vers d in the ancient Theology and 
Philology of thoſe wiſe Men. From Egypt returning 
into Greece, he viſited in his way all the Academies, or 
Schools of the ſeveral Philoſophers, gather d from 
them many of thoſe Obſervations with which he has 
m | a 
© Befides this, he apply'd himſelf, with extreme dili- 
gence, to collect not only all Books which were 2 


w, a% 1 


lent * . already oublifh'd, but alſo all 
Zayings and Difouries of wiſe Men, which he had 
heard in Converſation, or which he had receiv'd from 
others by Tradition: as likewiſe the Records and pub- 
lielt Inſtruments, preſerv'd in Cities, which he had 
viſited in his Travels; and which he afterwards ſeat- 


ter d through-his Works, To which purpoſe he took 
a particular Journey to Sparta, to ſearch. the Archives 
of that farnous Commonwealth, to v underſtand through- 
ly the Model of their ancient Government, their Le- 
giſlators, their Kings, and their Epbori, digeſting all 
their memorable Deeds and Sayings with ſo much care, 
that he has not omitted thoſe even of their Women, 
or their private Soldiers; together with their Cuſtoms, 
their -Decrees, their Ceremonies, . and the manner of 
their public and private living, both in Peace and 
War. The ſame methods he alſo took in divers other 
Commonwealths, as his. Lives and his Greek and Roman 
Queſtions ſufficiently teſtify. Without theſe helps it 
had been impoſſible for him to leave in writing ſo many 
particular Obſervations of Men and Manners, and as. 
impoſſible to have gather d them, without Converſa- 
tion and Commerce with the learned Antiquaries of 
his time. To theſe he added a curious Collection of 
ancient Statues, Medals, Inſcriptions, and Paintings, as 
alſo of proverbial Sayings, Epigrams, Epitaphs, Apo- 
thegms, and other Ornaments of Hiſtory, that he 
might leave nothing unſwept behind him; And as he 
was continually in company with Men of Learning in 
all Profeſſions, ſo his Memory was always on the 
ſtretch, to receive and lodge their Diſcourſes; and his 
Judgment perpetually employ'd in. ſeparating his No- 
tions, and diftinguiſhing which vers M to be preſery'd, | 

and which to be rejected. | | 
By benefit of this, in little 3 he * his- 
knowledge to a great extent in every , Scienge : Him- 
ſelf, in the beginning of the Treatiſe which he has 
compos d of Content and Peace of Mind, makes men- 


1 of thoſe Collections, or Common places, * 


he had long ſince drawn together for his own particular 
occaſions: And *tis from this rich Cabinet that he has 
taken ont thoſe excellent pieces which he has diftri> 
buted to Poſterity, and which give us occaſion to de- 
plore the loſs of the refidue, which either the injury 
of Time, or the negligence of Copiers have denied to 
us. On this account, tho* we heed not doubt to give 
him this general commendation, that he was ignorant 
of no ſort of learning, yet we may juſtly add this far- 
ther, that whoever will conſider through the whole 
body of his Works, either the defign, the method, or 
the contexture of ” Diſcourſes, whether Hiſtorical or 


* 


Moral, or Queſtiom of natural Philoſophy, or Solu- 
tions of Problems Mathematical z whether he arraigns 
the Opinions of other Sects, or eſtabliſhes the Poctrines 
of his own: in all theſe kinds there will be found, 
both the harmony of order, and the beauty of eaſineſs; 
huis reaſons ſo ſolid and convincing, his inductions ſo 
pleaſant and agreeable to all ſorts of Readers, that it 
muſt be acknowledg'd he was Maſter of every Subject 
which he treated, and treated none but what were im- 

proveable to the benefit of Inſtruction. For we may 
perceive in his Writings, the deſire he had to imprint 
his Precepts in the Souls of his Readers; and to lodge 
Morality in Families, nay even to exalt it to the Thrones 
of Sovereign Princes, and to make it the Rule and 
Meaſure of their Government. Finding that there 
p were many Sects of Philoſophers then in vogue, he 
: | ſearch'd into the foundation of all their Principles and 
Ip Opinions; and not content with this diſquifition, he 
- | traced them to their ſeveral-Fountains. So that the 
_  » Pythagerean, Epicurean, Stoick, and Peripatetick Philo- 

: ſophy, were familiar to him. And tho* it may be 
| _  eafily obſerv'd, that he was chiefly inclin'd to follow 
Plato. (whoſe Memory he ſo. much reverenced, that an- 
nually he celebrated his Birth-day, and alſo that of 
Socrates ;) yet he modeſtly contained himſelf within 
the bounds of the latter Academy, and was content, 
like Cicero, only to propound and weigh Opinions, leav- 
ing 
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| . to decide degmatically. Vet it is to be con- 
feſs d, that in the midſt of this moderation, he oppos d 
the two extremes of the Epicurean and Stoick Sects: 
Both of which he has judiciouſty eombated in ſeveral 
of his Treatiſes, and both upon the ſame account, be- 
cauſe they pretend too much to Certainty in their Dog- 
mas, and to impoſe them with too great arrogance z 

which he, who (following the Academiſts) — 
more and pretended leſs, was no way able to ſupport. 
The Pyrrbonians, or groſſer ſort of Sceptickt, who bring 
all Certainty in queſtion, and ftartle even at the notions 
of Common Senſe, appear d as abſurd to him on the 
other ſide; for there is a kind of Poſitiveneſs in grant- 
ing nothing to be more likely on one part than on ano- 


ance to that hand, where the moſt weighty reaſons, 
and probability of truth were viſible. The Moral Phi- 
loſophy therefore was his chieſeſt aim, becauſe the 


Life. For, after the example of Socrates, he had found 
that the ſpeculations of Natural Philoſophy were ra- 
ther delightful than ſolid and profitable z that they 
were abſtruſe and thorny, and had much of Sophiſm in 
the ſolution, of appearances: That the Mathematicls 
indeed could reward his pains with many demonſtrati- 
ons; but tho* they made him wiſer, they made him 
not more virtuous, and therefore: attain'd not the end 
of Happineſs: For which reaſon, tho' he had far 


creation, not his Some Problem of it was 
his uſual diverti t my Supper, which he mingled 
_ alſo with pleaſant and more light difcqurſes. For he 
was no ſour Philoſopher, but paſt his time as mer- 
rily as he. cou'd, with reference: to Virtue: He for- 
got not to be pleaſant while he inſtructed; and enter- 

rain'd his Friends with ſo much chearfulneſs and good 
auen, — nauſeous ta them; 


neither 


V 


ther, which his Academy avoided by inelining the bal- . 


Principles of it admitted of leſs doubt; and becauſe = 
they were moſt conducing to the benefit of Human 


advanced in that Study, 4 he made it but his re- 
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neither. were they afraid of his Company. another time; 

= was 8 ſo auſtere as to deſpiſe Riches, but being 
eſſion of a large Fortune, he liv'd, cho not ſp pens 

Jia Y, yet plentifully ; and h not his Friends 

want that part of his Eſtate, 

fluous to a Philo, opher, 


The Religion be profeſs 'd , to bak the worſt of its 


no way probable, that ſo. great a Philoſopher, and ſo 
wiſe a Man, ſhould believe the Superſtitions and Fo 
peries of Paganiſy : but that he accommodated him elf 


| to the Uſe, and teceiv'd Cuſtoms of his Country. He 


was indeed a Prieft of Apollo, as himſelf acknowledges, 
but that proves him not to have been a Polytherft, 
I have ever thought, that the Wiſe-men in all Ates 
ave not much differ d in their Opinions of Religion; 
I mean as tis grounded on human Reaſon, For R 
fon, as far as it is right, muſt be the ſamè in all Mens 
And Truth being but one, they muſt. conſequently 


think in the ſame Train, Thus it is not to be. doubted, 


but the Religion, of Socrates, Plato and Plutarch, 


not different in the main: Who doubtleſs believ d the 


Identity of one Supreme Intellectual Being, which we 
call GOD. But becauſe they who have written HE 
Life of Plutarch in other Languages, are content 
barely to aſſert, . that our Author believ'd one 
without quoting thoſe paſſatzes of his which wou'd clear 
the point; I will give you two of them, amongſt many, 
in his Morals. The firſt is in his Book of the Ceſſation 


Y of Oracles; where arguing againſt the Stoicks (in be- 
a 


If of the Platonifts) who diſputed againft the plura- 
lity of. Worlds with this Argument: _ That if there 
were many Worlds, bow then cou d it come to paſs, that 
there was one only Fate, and one Providence to guide them 
all? (for it 20as granted by the Platoniſts, That there 


vas but one:) And w Gould not many "Jupiters or 
Gods be neceſſary for le of many M Worlds ? 


To this Plutarch anſwers, That this their capacious A 


tien vas but trifling ; For where is the neceſſity 0, 
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he thought Taper . 


was Heathen, I fay the Religion he profeſs'd ; for "4 
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2. eg Fer this Plyrali 5 wo 
poling ma one excellent Being, indued with Mind and 725 


fuch as be is, ben Y; 7 ge to. be the Fat 

and Ld 6 alt” \ Fas is ſufficient to direct and 
125 World. 3 10 bereas if there were more Supreme Ag entsy 
their Decrees muſt fill be the more ab urd and geek. 
tious to one anotber. I pretend not this Paſſ 
tranflated word for word, but tis the the Sen of th 
hw, tho? the order 7 e Sentence be be 

he other is more plain : "Tis; in his Comment on the 
Word ET, or thoſe two Letters inſcrib'd on the Gate: 
of the Temple at Delphgs : Where having given. t 
ſeveral opinions concerning it, as firſt, that i, 5 
i he's * the q 0 they were mol to 4 

n with /; as f. poſe t y agk'd, F the Grecians 

out overcome the alen 3 77 ſuch. a Marriage wy 
come to paſs, &c. And op LIES: 1 that iz might fi 
nify thou art, as the ſecond Perſon of the preſent fen 
of Uper,. intimating thereby the Being or perpreir of of 
Being belonging to Apollo, as a God; in the ſame 
that God expreſs d himſelf to Moſes, IT AM hath ſent 
thee; Plutarch ſubjoins (as inclining Q this latter o 4 
non) theſe following words: cr, f. $ be, fone 
Thou art One, for there are not l A | 
one. * T mean not one in the aggregate ſenſe, 


„ wwe ſc one Army, or one Body. of Men, conftitute of 


duals ; but that which Tr, mu | Y neceſſe 

ray z and to 15 implies to be One, One is that aul 
is a ſimple Being nded, or free from 8 : 
| Therefore to 352 6 is ſenſe, is 40 con ſiſtent with a 
3 pure in i 45 and not 8 le of alteration ar 


WW he was no Chriſtian is manifeſt : Yet he is no 
where found to have ſpoken with Contumely of our 
Religion, like the other Writers of his Age, and thoſe 
who ſucceeded him. Theodoret ſays of him, That he 
vad heard of our Holy Cape; and 68 many of our 
Sacred Myſteries in his Works : which we may eaſily be- 
heve, becayſs the Chriftian Churches were then ſpread 

9 8 | 3 , » is ; 12 


in Crtece ; and Pliny tbe Younger was at the fate time 
eonyerfint amongſt them in , tho that part of our 
ö Author's Works is not now extant, rom 8 | - 
direr might gather thoſe Paſſages. But we need not 
| wonder, that a Philoſopher was not caſy to embrace 
| the Divine Myſteries of our Faith, A modern God, 
| 38 our Saviour was to him, was of hard digeſtion to a 
| Man, who probably 1 * the vanities and fabulous 
relations of the old. Beſides, a crucify'd Saviour of 
| Mankind, a Doctrine atteſted by illiterate Diſciples, 
the Author of it a , whoſe Nation at that time 
|; was deſpicable, . and his Doctrine but an innovation 
5 2 t deſpis d People, to which the Dean. of 
; on Country gave no Credit, and which the Magi- 
| | rates of his Nation puniſh'd with an ignominious 
FF death; the Scene of his Miracles acted in an obſcure 
J Corner of the World; his being from Eternity, yet 
dorn in Time, his Reſutreftion and Aſcenſion, theſe 
 _ and many more particulars might eaſily choke the Faith 
5 of a Philoſopher, who believ'd yo. more than what he 
| ccu'd deduce from the Principles of Nature; and that 
| too with a doubtful Academical affent, or rather an 
| inclination to, affent to probability: which he judg d 
| was wanting in this new Religion, Theſe circumſtances 
| eonfider'd, tho* they plead not an abſolute invincible 
| Is orance in his behalf, yet they amount at leaſt to a 
" gree of it; for either he thought them not worth 
weeighing, or rejected them when weigh'd ; and in bo 
A caſes he ftwft of neceſſity be ignorant, becauſe he coul 
| not know without Revelation, and the Revelation was 
not to him, But leaving the Soul of Plutarch, with 
our charitable Wiſhes, to his Maker, we can only trace 
tte reſt of his Opinions in Religion from Bis Philoſo- 
phy: Which we have ſaid in the general to be Plaro- 
niet; tho' it cannot alſo be denied, that there was a 
| Tin&ture in it of the Electick Sect; which was begun 
| | by Potamon under the Empire of Auguſtus, and which 
U ſelected from all the other what ſeem d moſt pro- 
VMuble in their Opiaions, = adhering fingularly to * 
1 | : N 3 ö 
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of them, nor rejecting every thing. Iwill only touch 
his belief of Spirits. In his two Treatiſes of Oracles, 
the one concerning the reaſon. of their Ceſſation, the 
other enquiring why they were not given in Verſe, as 
in former times; he ſeems to aſſert the  Pythagorean 
Doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls. We have for- 
merly ſhewn, that he own'd the Unity of a Godhead; 
whom, according to his Attributes, he calls by ſeveral 
names, as Jupiter from his Almighty Power, Apollo 
from his Wiſdom, and ſo of the reſt; but under him 


. Mees thoſe Beings whom he ſtyles Genii or Demons, - 
OT A 


f 4 middle nature, betwixt Divine and Human. For 
he thinks it abſurd, that there ſhould be no mean be- 
twixt the two. extremes, of an Immortal and a Mortal 
Being: That there cannot be in Nature ſo vaſt a flaw, 
without ſome intermedial kind of life, partaking of 
them both'; as therefore we find the intercourſe betwixt 
the Svul and Body to be made by the Animal Spirits 
ſo betwixt Divinity and Humanity there is the ſpecies 
of Demons :, Who, having firſt been Men, and follow- 
ing the ſtrict Rules of Virtue, had purg'd off the groff-" 
neſs and feculency of their Earthly.Being, are exalted 
into theſe Genii, and are from thence either rais'd higher 
into an ZEtherial Life, if they fill continue virtuous, 
or tumbled down. again into mortal Bodies, and ſinkin 


into fleſh after they have loft that Purity, which con- 


ſtituted their glorious Being. And this ſort of Genii 
are thoſe, who, as our Author imagines, preſided over 
Oracles: Spirits which have ſo much of their terre- 
ftrial Principles remaining in them, as to be ſubje@ to 

hons and inclinations, uſually Beneficent, ſometimes 


alevolent to Mankind, according as they refine them- 


ſelves, or gather droſs, and are declining into Mortal 
Bodies. The Ceſſation, or rather the Decreaſe of Ora- 
cles, (for ſome of them were ſtill remaining in Plu- 
tarcb's time) he attributes either to the death of thoſe 
Demons, as appears by the ſtory of the Egyptian Tha- 


mus, who was conimanded to declare, that the great 


God Pan was dead, or to their forſaking of thoſe places, 
8 Wor” ge ISIS 43 2 2 rl Na where 
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ment for à certain Revolution of Ages. Of this la 


of * from Heaven, the 
Battles of theſe 


% 


then he doted not, we may fee by the Treatiſe he has 


where they formerly gave out their Oritles ; "from 


LU TATE » 
whence they were driven by Rronger Genif, into baniſh- 


nature was the War of the Giants againſt the Gods, 
the diſpoſſeſſion of Saturn by Jupiter the baniſhment 
of Yulcan, and many 

others ; all 5 according to our Author, were the 
en or Demons, atnongft themſelves, 

But ſuppoſing, as Plutarch evidently does, that theſe 
$pitits àdminiſter d, under the ſupreme Being, the af- 
fairs of Men, taking care of the Virtuous, puniſhing 
the Bad, and ſometimes communicating with the beſt; 
as particularly, the Genius of Socrates always warn'd 
32 of approaching dangers, and taught him to avoid 


Ef. ; 
I cannot but wonder, that every one who has hither- 
to written Plutarch's Life, and particularly RualZns, 
the moſt knowing of them all, ould ſo confidently . 
affirm, that theſe Oracles were given by bad Spirits, 
according to Plutarch : As Chriſtians, indeed we may 
think them ſo; but that Plutarch ſo thought, is a moſt 
4 5 falſhood : "Tis enough to convince a reaſona- 
ble Man, that our Author in his old Age, (and that 


-written, that old Men ought to have the management 
of publick Affairs) I fay, that then he initiated him- 
felt in the facred Rites of — wn. and died, for ought 
we know, Apollo's Prieſt. Now it is not to be ima- 
gin'd, that he thought the God he ſerv'd a Cacodæmem, 
br as we call him a Devil. Nothing could. be farther 
from the opinion and practice of this holy Philoſopher 
than ſo groſs an impiety, The Story 01 the . 
or Prieſteſs of Apollo, which he relates immediately be- 
fore the ending of that Treatiſe, concerning the Ceſſa- 
tion of Oracles, confirms my Aſſertion rather thay 
ſhakes it: For tis there deliver d, That going with - 
ce E. reluctancy into the ſacred Place to be inſpir'd, 
c ſhe came out foaming at the Mouth, her Eyes gog. 

* ling, her Breaſt having; her Voice unditinguiſhabl* 
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4c and ſhrill, as if ſhe had an Earthquake within her, 
ce labouring for vent; and in ſhort, that thus tormented 
c with the God, whom ſhe was not able to ſupport, 
tc ſhe died Uiſtrafted in few days after.“ For he had 
ſaid before, that the Divinereſs ought to have no 
cc bations of mind, or impure paſſions at the time 
cc hem ſhe was to conſult the Oracle; and if the had, 
« ſhe Was no more fit to be inſpir' d, than an Inſtru- 
«© ment untun'd, to render an harmonious Sound-. 
And he gives us to ſuſpect, by what he ſays at the cloſe 
of this Relation, That this Pyrbias had not liv'd 
< chaſtly for ſome time before it. So that her death 
« appears more like a puniſhment inflicted for looſe 
de living by ſome holy power, than the mere malignancy 
te of a Spirit delighted naturally in miſchief,” There 
is another. Obſervation which indeed comes nearer. to 
their purpoſe, which I will digreſs ſo far as to relate, 
boca it ſome what appertains to our own Country: 


„ There are many Iflands (ſays be) which lie ſcatter'd 


cc about Britain, after the manner of our Sporades : 
& They are unpeopled, and ſome of them are call'd 
<& the Iſlands of the Heroes, or the Genii.“ One De- 
metrius was ſent by the Emperor, (who by computation 
of the time muſt either be Caligula, or Claudius) ta 
diſcover thoſe parts, and arriving at one of the Iſlands 
next adjoining to the foremention d, which was inha- 
bited by ſome few Britons, (but thoſe held ſacred and 
Inviolable by all their Country-men,) immediately af- 
ter his arrival, the air grew black and troubled, ſtrange 
Apparitions were ſeen, the Winds rais'd a Tempeſt, 
and fiery Spouts or Whirlwinds appear d dancing to- 
wards the Earth. When theſe Prodigies were ceas'd, 


the Iſlanders inform'd him, that ſome one of the aerial 


Beings, ſuperior to our Nature, then ceas'd to live, 
For as a Taper, while yet burning, affords a pleaſant 
harmleſs light, but is noiſome and offenfive when ex- 


tinguiſh'd, . ſo thoſe Heroes ſhine benignly on us, and do 


us good, but at their death turn all things topſy-turvy, 
up Tempefts, and infect the air with peſtilential 
: S AOL a | wi | = WA . : Vapours. 
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connexion of times which are ſo uncertain, 


PLUTARCH. is 


Vapours. By thoſe holy and inviolable men, there is 


no queſtion but he means our Druydes, who 'are neareſt 
to 4 Pythagoreans of any Set; and this opinion of 
the Cenii might probably be one of theirs; Vet it 
proves not that all Dæmons were thus malicious; only 
thoſe who were to be condemn'd hereafter into human 
bodies, for their miſdemeanours in their aerial Being. 
But tis time to leave a ſubject, ſo very fanciful, and 
ſo little reaſonable as this: I am apt to imagine the 
natural Vapours ariſing in the Cave where the Temple 
afterwards was built, might work upon the Spirits of 
thoſe who enter d the holy place, as they did on the 


Shepherd Coretas, who firſt found it out by accident; 


and incline them to Entbuſiaſm and prophetick Mad- 
neſs. That as the ſtrength of thoſe Vapours dimi- 
niſh'd, (which were generally in Caverns, as that of 


- Mopſus, of Trophonius, and this of Delpbos) ſo the In- 


ſpiration decreas d by the ſame meaſures : That they 


happen'd to be ſtronger, when they kill'd the Pythiat, 


who being:conſcious of this, was ſo unwilling to enter. 
That the Oracles ceas'd to be given in Verſe, when 
Poets ceas'd to be the Prieſts; and that the Genius of 
Socrates (whom he confeſs d never to have ſeen, but 
only to have heard inwardly, and unperceiv'd by others) 
was no more than the ſtrength of his imagination; or 
to ſpeak in the Language of a Chriſtian Platoniſt, his 
Guardian Angel. „ en ae Sf | 

\ I pretend not to an exactneſs of method in this Life, 


which I am forc'd. to collect by patches from ſeveral 


Authors; and therefore without, much regard to the 
I æWill in the next place ſpeak. of his Marriage. His | 
Wife's name, her Parentage, and Dowry, are no-where 


mention'd by him, or any other, nor in what part of 


his Age he married; though tis probable, in the flower 
of it: But Rualdus has ingeniouſſy gather'd, from a 
convincing circumſtance, that ſhe was called Timoxena 7 


Becauſe Plutarch, in a Conſolatory Letter to her, occa- 


fion' d by the Death of their Daughter in her Tafancy, 


ues 


wt 
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uſes theſe words : Torr Timoxena 7s depri (by death) 


ſmall enjoyments ; for the things ſhe knew were of 


Il moment, and ſbe could be delighted only with trifles. 
' Now it appears the Letter, th 


it could be no other than Timoxena, Her Knowledge, 


her . Virtues, her Abhorreney from the Vanf 
ties of 


Children, are likewiſe celebrated by our Author. No 
other Wife of Plutarch is found mention'd ; and there - 
fore we may conclude he had no more: By the ſame 
reaſon for which we judge, that he had no other Maſ- 
ter than Ammonius, becauſe tis evident he was ſo grate- 
— in his Nature, that he would Have preſerv'd their 


The number of his Children was at leaft five; fo 


many being mentioned by him. Four of them were 
Sons; of the other Sex only Timoxena, who died at 


two years old, as is manifeſt from the Epiſtle above: 


mentioned. The French Tramſlator Amor, from whoa 
our old Engliſh Tranſlation of the Lives was made, 


ſuppoſes him to have had another Daughter, where 


he ſpeaks of his Son- in- law Crato. But the word 
vν ige, which Plutarch there uſes, is of a large ſig- 
nification; for it may as well be expounded Father - in- 


Ja, his Wife's Brother, or his Siſter's Husband, as 
 Pudzus notes: This I the rather mention, becauſe the 


me Amid is task'd for an infinite number of mif- 
takes, by his own Countrymen of the preſent Age; 
Which is enough to recommend this Tranſlation of our 
Author into the e Tongue, being not from any 
Copy, but from the Creed Original. Two other Sons 
of Plutarch were already deceas d, before Timaxena. 
His eldeſt Autobulus, mention'd in his Sympefiagues, 
and another whoſe Name is not recorded. The youngeſt 
was called Charon, who alſo died in his Infancy : The 
two remaining are 7. to have ſurviv'd him, The 
Name of one was Phrarch, after his own; and that 


* 
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; at the Name of this 
Daughter was the ſame with her Mother's, therefore 


| Sex, and from Superſtition, her Oy = 
Behaviour, and her Conftancy in ſupporting the loſs of 
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of the other. Lamprias, ſo call'd in Memory of his 


\ Grandfather, This was he, of all his Children, who 


ſeems to have inherited his Father's Philoſophy : And 
to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of Plutarch's 
Writings, and perhaps alſo the Apothegms. His Ne- 
"Phew, but whether by his Brother or Siſter remains 
uncertain, was Sextus Cheroneus,. Who was. much ho- 
nour'd by that learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and 

who taught him the Greek Tongue, and the Principles 
of Philoſophy: This Emperor profeſſing Stoiciſm, (as 
appears by his Writings) inclines us to believe, that our 
Sextus 'Cheroneus was of the Stoick Sect; and conſe- 
quently, that the. World has | generally been miſtaken, 
in ſuppoſing him to have been the ſame Man with Sex- 
tus Empiricus the Sceptick; whom Suidas plainly tells 
us to have been an African: Now, Sous: cou'd not 
but be a Sceprick, for he, oppoſes all Dogmatifts, and 
particularly them. But I heard it firſt obſery'dby ag 
ingenious and learned old Gentleman lately deceas d, 
that many of Mr. Hobbs his ſeeming new Opinions, are 
gather'd from thoſe which Sextus. Empiricus expos d. 
The Book. is extant, and I refer the Curious to it, not 
pretending to arraign, or to excuſe him. Some think 
the famous Critick Langinus was of Plutarch's Family, 
deſcended from a Siſter of his; but the proofs are ſo 
weak, that 1 will not inſert them; They may both of 


them rely on their proper merits; and ſtand not in 


want of a Relation to each other. Tis needleſs to in- 
ff" on his Behaviour in his Family: His Love to his 


Wife, his Indulgence to his Children, his Care of their 


Education, are all manifeſt in that part of his Works 


ſition have been touch'd already; as that he was cour- 
teous and humane to all Men; free from inconſtancy, 
anger, and the deſire of revenge: which qualities of 
his, as they have been prais'd by the Authority of 


other Writers, may alſo be recommended from his own 


Teſtimony of himſelf. I bad rather, ſays he, be for- 


Letten in the memory of Men, and that it ſbou'd be. ſaid, 
21 ae er * as Þ S Ws 8 ; 5 8 * 4 
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we 


Poſition, ought not to retreneb t 


; —— bi: greaning, 2 fighs and his lamentations, 
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25 rg the Ty nor dum a Man call'd Plutarch, * 


report this Plutarch evas unconflant, 
barge le in Aa 2 y, prone to anger and revenge on 
ef occaſion, ' What he was to his Slaves you 
par ys. from this, that in general he accuſes thoſe 
ters of extreme ' hardneſs and injuſtice, who uſe Men 
like Oxen ; fell them in der: age, when they can 
Urudge no 1 A Man, ſays he, of a N diſa 
he fodder from bis Catt 
nor the — from his Horſes oben they can work 
ne * but to kberiſd them wvben worn out and old, 
Yet Platarch, tho” he knew how to moderate his an- 
ger, was not, on the contrary, ſubject to an inſenſibi- 
lity of wrongs ; not ſv remiſs in exacting duty, or ſo 
tame in ſuffering the diſobedience of his Servants, that 
he cou'd not corre& when they deſerv'd it: As is ma- 
nifeſt from the follt ſtory, which Aulus Gellius 
had from the mouth of Taurus the Philoſopher con- 1 wc 
Jaucy 


cerning him, Plutarch bad à certain Slave, a 
Pubborn Kin of Fellow ; in 2 word, one of theſe frag- 
matical Servants, who never make a | fault, but they TT 


@ reaſon for it:? bis juſtification one time wo d not 
dis 2 2 but 'hit Maſter commanded him to be Ar #3 
and that the 9 be laid on bis bachſide. | 
Fooner felt the ſmart, but be mutter'd that he auas * 
7. 55 nifh'd, and that be had done nothing to deſerve 
At laft be began ro batol aut louder 3 and, 


t pow A rhe matter with more of- Reaſon z And as, 
under ſuch a Miſes, | be muſt needs have gain d a ſmat- 
vering of of Learning, be oj out, that Plutarch vas nat 

biloſopber be pretended bimſelf 0 7 that be bad 
Seard him waging War againſt all the ons, and 
maintaining that Anger was unbecoming 4 7 2 Mas; ; 


Nay, that be 2 — * a particular Treatiſe, in 
roomy oh, of 


Rr That therefore he abi 
bis Pre bis Praftices ; ſince abandoning himſelf 
er to ler, he exercis'd ſuch inhuman cru 


the body f bis Fe Hiow-Ofeacare. How's this, (Mr. Parke) | 
- anſwer's 
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anſwer d Plutarch, b i what ſigns and tokens can vou 
prove I am in gaffen F it by my Countenange, my Voice, 
the tolour F my Fa, if wy Wardle, or by. my Geſtures, 
c rl, OE a bY 
mon, _— yes ſparkle, that "Faw Mauth, that - 


F. 
F gnafp erb, or that my. Voice is mare vehement, er 


' that my Colour is either more pale, or. more red than at. 


ether times; that I either ſhake or Namp- with madneſs,. 
that I Ja or do any thing unbecoming a a 
Theſe, F you know them not, are the Symptoms of d M 
in rage: in the mean time (turning to the Officer wha. 
ſeourg'd bim) while be and I diſpute this matter, mind 
you your buſineſs on bis back. — '  - » 

Hig love to his Friends and his gratitude to his Bene- 
factors are every where obſervable, in his Dedications 
of his ſeveral Works; and the particular Treatiſes he 
has written ta them on ſeveral occaſions, are all fuita- 


ble either to the Characters of the Men, or to their 


preſent Condition, and the Circumſtances under Which 
they were. His love to his Country is from hence 
conſpicuous, that he profeſſes to have written the Life 
of Eutullus, and to have preſerv'd the memory. of his 


Actions, Becauſe of the favours he confer'd on the 
| City of Chæronea 8 tho' his Country receiv'd ſo 


Tong before, yet he thought it appertain'd te him to: 
3 them, and took. an intereſt in their acknowledg- 
ment. As alſo, that he vindicated the Bœctiaus from 
the Calumnies of Herodotus the Hiſtorian, in his Book, 
concerning the malignity of that Author. In which 
"tis obſervable, that his zeal to his Country tranſported 
him too far; for Herodotus had ſaid no more of them 
than what was generally held to be true in all Ages, 
concerning the groſsneſs of their wits, their voracity, 
and thoſe other national Vices, which we have already 


noted on this Account; therefore Petrarch. has accus'd 


our Author of the ſame ming for which he tax d 
Herodotus: But they may both ſtand acquitted on dif- 
ferent accounts: Herodotus for having given a true Cha- 


rafter of the Thebqw, and Plaorc or edevvouing 16 
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palliate' the Vices of a People from whom he was de- 


ſcended, The, reſt of his Manners, - without entering 


into particulars, were unblameable, if we excuſe a little. 


Fe cad pling Acins 
dy his Dreams. But how far this will bear an accu- 


ſation I determine not, 'tho* "Tully has endeavour'd. te. 
ſhew the vanity of Dreams; in his Treatiſe of Divina- 
tions, whither I refer the Curious. 
On what occaſion he repair d to Rome, at what time 

of his Age he came thither, how long he .dwelt there, 
how often he was there, and in what year he return'd 


to his own Country, are all uncertain ; This we know, 
That when Nero was in Greece, which was in his ele- 
venth and twelfth years, our Author was at Delphot, 


under Ammonius, his Maſter ;. as appears by the diſpu- 
tation then manag'd, concerning the Inſcription of the 
two Letters E I. Nero not living long afterwards, tis 
almoſt indiſputable, [that he came not to Rome in all his 
Reign. *Tis improbable that he wou'd - undertake the 


Voyage during the troubleſome times of Galba, Otbo 


and Vitellius; and we are not certain, that he liv'd in 
Rome in the Empire of Yeſpaſian : Vet we may gueſs, 
that the mildneſs of this Emperor's Deminion, his 
Fame, and the Virtues of his Son Titus, aſſum'd inte 
the Empire afterwards by his Father, might induce Plu- 
tarch, amongſt other conſiderations, to take this Jour- 
| ney in his time. *Tis/argu'd from the following ſtory, 
related by himſelf, that he was at Reme, either in the 
Joint Reign of the two Veſpaſians, or at leaſt in that of 
the Survivor Titus, He ſays then, in his laſt Book 


concerning Curiofity : © Reaſoning, or rather reading 


„ once at Rome, Arulenus Ruſticus, the fame Man whom 
<c afterwards Domitian put to death out of envy to his 
« Glory, ſtood hearkehing to me amongſt my Audi- 
e tors: It ſo happen'd that a Soldier, having Letters 
& for him from the Emperor, (who was either Titus, 
or his Father Veſpaſian, as Rualdus thinks) “ broke 
© thro? the crowd, to deliver him thoſe Letters from 
« the Emperor. Obſerving this, 


« Gdifſertation, 


I made a pauſe in my 
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| that this Emperor was not Domitian, lies 
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& diſſertation, that Ruſticut might have the leiſure to 
ce read the Mandate which was ſent him; but he ab- 


< ſolutely refus'd to do it, neither wou'd he be in- 


0 treated to break the Seals till I had wholly made an 


<< end of my _ and diſmiſs'd the Company. 
Now I ſuppoſe the ſtreſs of the Argument, to prove 


Clauſe (<vbom Domitian afterwards ous death : but 
I think it rather leaves it doubtful; for they might be 
Domitian s Letters which he then receiv'd, and conſe- 
quently he might not come to Nome till the Reign of 
that Emperor. This. Ryſticus was not only a learned 
but a good Man: He had been Tribune of the people 


under Nero, was Pretor in the time of Vrtelllut, and 


ſent Ambaſſador to the Forces, rais d under the Name 
of Veſpaſſan, to perſuade them to a Peace. What Of- 
fices 2 Dare fe würde we know not, but the cauſe 


of his death, beſides the envy of Domitian to his Fame, 


was a certain Book, or ſome Commentaries of his, 
wherein he had prais d too much the Sanctity of Tbra- 
fea Pætus whom Nero had murder d: And the praiſe 
of a good | Citizen was inſupportable to the Tyrant; 
being, I ſuppoſe, exaſperated farther by ſome reflexions 
of Ruſticus, who could not commend Thraſea, but at 
the ſame time he muſt inveigh againſt the Opprefſor of 
the Roman Liberty. That Plutarch was married in his 
own Country, and that before he came to Rome, is pra- 
bable; that the Fame of him was come before him, 
by reaſon of · ſome part of his Works already publiſh'd, 
is alſo credible, becauſe he had ſo great reſort of the 


| Roman Nobility, to hear him read immediately, as we 


believe, upoh his coming : That he was invited. thither 
by the correſpondence he had with Sqſius Senecio, might 


j be one reaſon of his undertaking that Journey, is al- 


moſt undeniable, - It likewiſe appears was divers 
times at Rome; and perhaps, before he came to inhabit _ 
there, might make acquaintance with this worthy Man 
Senecio, to whom he Dedicated almoſt all theſe Lives of 


 Þ} Greeks and Romans, I ſay almoſt all, becauſe one of 


VoL 2 | them, 


" 


only in this 
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28 ** that of Aratus, is inſcrib' d in most er- 
preſs Words to Polycrates the Sicyanian, the great Grand- 


| ſon of the ſaid Aratus. This worthy. Patron and Friend 


of Plutarch, Senecio, was four times Conſul ; the firſt 
time in the-dhott Reign of Cocceius Nerwa, a vixtuous 
and a learned Emperor; which opinion I rather follow 
than that of Aurelius Caſſiodorus who puts back his 
Conſulſhip into the laſt of Damitian, becauſe it is not 
probable that vicious Tyrant ſhould exalt to that Dig- 
nity a Man of Virtue. en en e a. 
year of .Chrift ninery nine. 

But the great "inducement af eur Author to "this 
' ey, was certainly the defire he had to lay in ma- 
terials for his Noman Lives; that was the deſign which 


de had form'd early, and on which he had reſfolv*d te 


build his Fame. Accordingly we have obſery'd that he 


| Thadtravell'd over Greece ta peruſe the Archives of * 
City; that he might be able to Write properly, not 


only the Lives of his Grecian Mortties, but the Laws, 


7 the Cuſtoms,” the Rites and Ceremonies of every place. 


Which that he might treat with the ſame Maſtery of 
skill, when he came to draw his Parallels of the Ro- 
mans, he took the invitation of his Friends, and par- 
ticularly of our Soffivs Sexecro, to viſit this Miſtreſs of 


the World, this imperial City of Nome; and, by the 


favour of many great and learned men then living, to 
rch the Records of the Capitol, and the Libraries, 


Aich niightfurniſh him wich ladrumerts for: © Bodle 


an undertaking. But that this may not ſeem to be my 


-own bare Opinion, or that of any modern 
"whom I follow, Plutarch himſelf has deliver'd it as 
his motive, in the life of Demoſthenes : The words are 
theſe: Whoſoever deſigns to write a Hiſtory, (which 


« *tis impoſſible to form to any excellence from thoſe 
4 materials that are ready at hand, or to take from 
* common report, while he fits lazily at home in his 


c own Study, but muſt of neceſſity be gather d from 
% Foreign Obſervations, and the ſcatter*'d Writings of 

9 8 c up bis Ha- 
1865 My N „ bitatlen 


/ 
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ce bitation if ſome renown d and populous City, where 
„be mag command: al ſorts of Books, and be ac- 
* quairited alſo with ſueh particulars as have eſcap'd 
© the Pens of Writers, and are only extant in the me- 
© mories of Men. Let him inquire diligently, and 
weigh judiciouſly, What he hears and reads, left he 
40 publith. a lame Work, and be ow of thoſe helps 
<<. which are requir' d to its perfection. Tis then moſt 
probable, that he paſt'd his days po Rome; either in 
reading Philoſophy of all kinds to the Roman Nobility, 
who' frequented his Houſe, and heard him, as if there 
were ſomewhat more than human. in his words; and 
his Nights (Which were his only hours of private Study) 
in fearching and examining Records concerning Rome. 
Not but that he was intruſted alſo with the — 
ment of public Affairs in the Empire, during his reſi 
. dence in the Metropolis: Which may be made out b 
what Suidas relates of him. Phone (ſays he) liv” % 
in the time of Trajan, and alſo before bis Reign : That 
E befloww'd on him the Dignity of Conſul, (tho the 
Greek, I ſuppoſe, will bear; that he made him Conſul 
with himſels, at leaft transfer'd that honour on him 
. EE er 55 7 of bim, That th 
do nothing itt 
2 — — reg e and approbation of 
Plutarch. Now tis — gueſs (for I have 
not read it r Plutarch had the affairs of 
Wiyria (now 7 called Sclavonia) recommended to him 3 
becauſe Trajan, we know, had Wars on that fide the 
Empire, witch Decrbalur King of Dacia; after whoſe 
defeat and death, the Province of Nyris might ftand 
in heed of Plitarch's Wiſdom to compoſe and civilize 
it. But this is only hinted, as what poſfibly might be 
the reaſon of our oſopher's ſuperintendeney in thoſe 
quarters; which the French Author of his Life ſeems © 
to wonder at, as having no relation either” to Chrronea 
or Gr. eecd. 
When he was firſt 8 Knows: ee Maden is like 
the reſt onerrtain, or * means, whether by Se. 
necis, 
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necio, or or any other, he was introduc'd to his TY 
tance: But tis moſt likely, that Tyajan, then à pri- 
vate Man, was one of his Auditors, amongſt others of 
the Nobility of Rome. Tis alſo thought, this wiſe 
Emperor made uſe of him in all his Counſels, and 
chat. the - happineſs which attended him in his under- 
takings, together with the adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, which in all his Reign was juſt and regular, 
proceeded from the inſtructions, which were given him 
by Plutarch. Johannes Sarizberienfis, who liv'd above 
fix hundred years ago, has tranſcrib'd a Letter written, 
as he ſuppos d, by our Author to that Emperor: Whence 
he had it, is not known, nor the Original in Greek to 
be produc' d; but it paſs d for genuine in that Age, and 
i not Plutirch's, is at leaſt worthy of him, and what 
might well be ſuppos'd a Man of his Character would: 
write; for wha reaſon I err N nnn nd of 


Plutarch to Tutte. N ok 8 


Am oe our Modefly e FOR 
12 85 which yet co haue 2925 ſtudied to deſerve 
L by the Excellency of your Manner. And:by- ſo much_ 
the more are you eſteem d worthy" of this Honour, by 
hou much you are free from the Ambition of defiring it. 
I therefore” congratulate both your Virtue, and my own' 
good Fortune, if at leaſt your future Government 175 | 


| prove anſwerable to your former er, 3 


have involu d yourſelf in Dangers, and ſhall 71 

be ſubjecr to y the res of detraBting onguce 3 — 1 
ome wil never ſupport: an Emperor u — | 

and the Fautt of the Scholar will be u to t 


Maſter. Thus Seneca is reproach'd, an "bis Fame full 
ſuffers for the Vices of Nero. The Miſcarriages of Qin- 
ian's Scholars bawe been thrown on bim, and even $0- 
erates bimſelf is not free from the Imputation of Remiſſ- 
neſt, on the account of bis Pupil (Alcibiades). But yon 
vill. certainly adminiſter all things as becomes you, if you 
fill continue what you are, f * recede not from: rk 

| , 


ng” ”- wg abs”. e 
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F you bipi ' bome, and lay the 'Fiundati f 
Jos if you es ont es pram. 7s Paſſions, 7 ph 


| nale Viriue the Setpe of all your Aftions, they wwill all 


eed in. Harmony and Order: I baue ore you the 
7 — of Lau. Ka Cuil Conftitutions 7 _ Predecefe 
ſors ; which if you imitate and obey, Plutarch it then 
your Guide of Living z if otherwiſe, let this preſent Let». 
thy be thy 222 againſt you, that you ſball not uin 
ebe Roman Empire, under the pretente of the Counſel and 


It may be conjectur d, and with ſome ſhew of pro- 
bability, from hence, that our Author not only Rk 
lected his materials, but alſo made a rough draught of 
many of theſe parallel Lives at Rome, and that he read 
them to Trajan for his inſtruction in Government: and 
ſo much the -s 1 e hgh all Hiſtorians 
agree, that this Emperor, tho* naturally prudent and 
inelin'd to Virtue, had more of the. Soldier than the 
Scholar in his Education, before he had the Happibeſs 
to know Plutarch ; for which Reaſon the Roman Lives, 
and the Inſpection into ancient Laue, might be of ne- 
oeſſary uſe to his Direction. And now for the time of 
our Author's abode in the Imperial City; if he came 
ſo early as Yeſpafian, and departed not till after Trajan a 
Death, as is generally thought, he might continue in 
Raly near forty Years. This is more certain, becauſe 

er'd from himſelf, that his Lives were almof the 


1] lateſt of his Works; and therefore we may well con- 


clude, that having model'd, but not finiſh'd them at 
Rome, he afterwards reſum'd the Work in his own 
Country; which perfecting in his old Age, he dedicated 
to his Friend Senecio ſtill living, as appears by what he 
has written in the Proem to his Lives. Fees 

The deſire of viſiting his own Country, ſo natural to 


| ll Men, and the Approaches of old Age, (for be could 
not be much leſs than fixty) and perhaps alſo the Death 


of Trajan, prevail'd with him at laſt to leave ay 
or if you will have it in his own words, be wudt not 
9392 B82 willing 


willing bis little IN A be one tbe "A 55 bis abſence. 
After his return, he was, by the unanimous Conſent — 
Bis Citizens, choſen. Arcbon, or Chief Magiſtrate of 
Cbæronea; and not long after admitted himſelf into the 
number of Apollo's Prieſts: in both which Employ- 
ments he ſeems to have continu'd till his Death. Of 
which we have no particular Account, either as to the 
manner of it, or the year; only tis evident, that he 
Bw 'd to a great old Age, always continuing his Studies : 
that he died a natural Death, is only preſum'd, becauſe 
any violent Accident to ſo famous a Man would have 


deen recorded. And in whatſoever Reign he deceas'd, 


the days of Tyranny were over-paſs' d, and there was 
then a golden Series of 18 every one — 
his Predeceſſor's Virtues, ' : | 
Thus I have collected from Plutarch himſelf, and 

from the beſt Authors, what was moſt remarkable con- 

_ cerning him. In performing which, I have labour d 
under ſo many Uncertainties, that I have not been able 
to ſatisfy my own Curiofity, any more than that of 
others. *Tis the Life of a Philoſopher, not vary d 
with Accidents to divert the Reader: More pleaſant 
for himſelf to live, than for an Hiftorian to deſcribe. 
Thoſe Works of his, which are irrecoverably loft, are. 
nam'd inthe Catalogue made by his Son La 
which you will find in the Paris Edition, dedicated to 
King Lewis the Thirteenth ; But tis a ſmall Comfort 
to a Merchant, to peruſe his Bill of Fraight, when he 
is certain his Ship is caſt away: Mov'd by the like rea- 
ſon, I have omitted that ungrateful Task. Vet that 
the Reader may not be impos'd on, in thoſe which yet 
remain, tis but teaſonable to let him know, that the 
Lives of Hannibal and Scipio, tho they paſs with the 


Ignorant for genuine, are only the Forgery of Donato 


Arciaiolo, a Florentine, He pretends to have tranſlated 
them from a Greek Manuſcript, which none of the 
Learned have ever' ſeen, either before, or ſince. But 
the Cheat is more manifeſt | from, this reaſon which is 
wenn that Plutarch did indeed write the Liſe of 

1 Scipio, N 
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Scipio, but he compar d him not with Hannibal, but 
with Epaminondas : As appears by the Catalogue, or 
Nomenclatura of Plutarch's Lives, drawn up by his Son 
Lamprias, and yet extant. But to make this out more 
clearly, we find the Florentine, in his Life of Hannibal, 
thus relating the famous Conference betwixt Scipio and 
him. © Scipio at that time being ſent Ambaſſador from 
© the Romans, to King Antiochus, with Publius Villias ; 
« it happen'd, that theſe two great Captains met toge- 
te ther at Epbeſus, and amongſt other Diſcourſe, it was 
ce demanded of Hannibal by Scipio, whom he thought 
© to have been the greateſt Captain ? To whom he thug 
e anſwer d: In the firſt place Mexander of Macedon ; 
. ok x ſecond, Pyrrbus of Epirus; and in the third, 
© himſelf, To ich, Scipio, ſmiling, thus reply d: 
©* And what would you have thought, had it been your 
. « fortune to have vanquiſh'd me? To whom Hannibal, 
I ſhould then have adjudg'd the firſt-place to myſelf ; 
«© Which Anſwer was not a little pleaſing to Scipio, be- 
© cauſe by it he found himſelf not diſeſteem'd, nor put 
« into.compariſon with the reſt, but by the Delicacy and 
<< Gallantry of a well-turn d Compliment, ſet like a 
Man Divine above them all, e 
Now this Relation is a mere Compendium of the 
fame Conference from Livy. - But if we can conceive 
Plutarch to have written the Life of Hannibal, tis hard 
to believe, that he ſhould tell the ſame Story after ſo 
different, or rather ſo contrary, a manner, in another 
place. For, in the Life of Pyrrbus, he thus writes : 
Hannibal adjudg d the Preeminence to Pyrrbus above 
< all Captains, in Conduct and Military Skill; next to 
« Pyrrbus he plac'd Scipio, and after Scipio himſelf ;*” 
as we have declar'd in the Life of Scipio. Tis not that 
I would excuſe Plutarch, as if he never related the fame 
thing diverſly : for tis evident, that through want of 
_Adyertency he has been often guilty of that Error, of 
which the Reader will find too frequent Examples in 
. theſe Liyes; but in this place he cannot be charg'd with 
want of Memory or Care, becauſe what he ſays Mo 
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Lent e he had faid formerly. $6 that he 
friay-miftake" the Story, as 1 believe he has dope, (tha 
other 6f Livg being tatich more ror but we m 
Alo him to femember what had before written. 
From hence I might take occafion to note fore other 
Lapſes of out Author, Which yet amount not to falfifi- 
cation of Truth, much lefs to Partiality or Ev (th 
which are manifeſt in his Countryman Dion Caffins, w 
writ not long after him) but are only the Frailties 


of them; in ſome Cuſtoms, Rites, and Cetetnonies, he 
them and the Barbarians, which the Reader may parti- 
cularly find recited in tNE Animadverfions" of the often» 
. 5 5 Rudldiis on our Author. 1 will name but 6 


to avoid Tediouſneſt, becauſe 1 particularly obſery*d it, 


Rites (to which Foundation ch grateful 
reat 175 of my Education; 15 tha 
10 4. "Life Cicero, Ipeaking of Yebret, who Wis A 
Cus'd by him, and repeating a miſerable Jet of Tully 
fays, that Verres in the Roman Linguage fignifies 4 
row Pig, that is, one which has been gelded, 'But we 
haye a better account. 6f the 1 from Varr 25 
{whom we Have more reaſon to wag that the Male 


7 Pre atk HOW 


of that Kind, before he is cut, 
cutting Mijabs, which is haps 4 diminutive of — 
| tho' generally the reaſon of the Etymology is given from 

: its being 4 Sacrifice to the Godied 225 Vet any 
Man, Who Will candidly weigh this and ts like Errors, 


| the Propriety of an Engliſß Word: And beſides the 
' Humanity of this Excuſe, tis impoſſible in nature, that 


ng all, ſhould perfe&tly digeſt ſuch an Infinity of No- 


tions in many Science: 00's excellent i dune 1 fo 
"MN 1 nber. r 4 


Human Nature; Miſtakes not intentional, but acci- 

dental. He was not altogether fo well vers 42, either in 

the Roman 1 2 or in their Coins; 8 in the value 
e 


took Paſſages on truft froth 6thets, relating bork 4 


when T read Plutdrch in the Library of Ta, * College 1 4 
Plutarch, 


d Ferres; after 


| may Excuſe Plutarch, as he would a Stranger miſtaking 


a Man of fo various Learning and fo covetous of ingroſ- 


c 
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It may now be |, that having written the Life 
of an Hiſtorian, I ſhould take occaſion to write ſomewhat 
concerning Hiſtory itſelf. But i think to commend it is 


a 4 unneceſſary: For the Profit and Pleaſure, of that Study 


are both ſo very obvious, that a * Reader will be 
write. Beſides, that Poſt i is taken up already,. and four. 
Authors. have travel'd this way, but who have firew'd 
it with Rhetorick, as they paſs d. For my own 2 
who muſt confeſs ĩt to my ſhame, that I never read any 
thing but for Pleaſure, it has always been the moſt de- 
lightful Entertainment of my Life. But they who have 
employ'd the Study of it as they ought, for. their In- 
ſtruction, for the Regulation of their private Manners, 
and the Management of publick Affairs, muſt agree with 
me, that it is the moſt pleaſant School of Wiſdom. © _ 
"Tis a Familiarity. with paſt Ages, and an Acquaint- 


"ance with all the Heroes of them, ow if you will 


pardon. the Similitude, a Proſpectiye - Glaſs carrying your 
Soul to a vaſt diſtance, and taking in the fartheſt Ob- 
jets of Antiquity. It informs the Underftanding by the 

ory: It helps. us to judge of what will — by 
ax. oh us the like-Revolutions of former Times. For 
Mankind being the ſame in all Ages, agitated by the 
ſame * and mow'd to Actions by the ſame In- 


| 2 45 nothing can come to paſs, but ſome Precedent 
| like 


nature has already been produc' d; ſo that 


1 having the Cauſes before your Eyes, we cannot "cafily be 
. deceiv'd in the Effects, if we have Judgraaus enough 


but to draw the Parallel. 

Sod, tis true, with his Divine Providence, over- 
rules and guides all Actions to the ſecret Eu he has 
ordain'd them; but in the way ef human Cavſes, a wiſe 
Man may A diſcern, that there is a natural Conne 
"xion betwixt them; and tho' he cannot foreſee Acci- 
dents, or all things that poſſibly can come, be may ap- 
ply Examples, and by them foretel, that from the like 


Counſels will probably ſucceed the like Events: And 


e ae et Lis 


| be inituRed in the tho main polits, o which 
our Happineſs, that is, what to avoid and what i 
chooſe, The Laws of Hiſtory in general are m_ — 
Matter, Method, and Clearneſs of Expreſſion 
firſt Propriety is "neceſſary to keep our A 
from the Impoſitions of Falſhood: For Hiſtory is an Ar- 
ment fram'd from many particular Examples, or In- 
ctions: If theſe Examples are not 2 then thoſe 
meaſures of Life, which we take from them, will be 
falſe, and deceive us in their Conſequence, . 
is grounded on the former; for if the Me con- 
fuſed, if the Words or Expreſſions of Thought are any 
way obſcure, then the Ideas which we receive muſt be 
imperfect; and if ſuch, we are not taught by them what 
to ele&, or what to -hun. Truth therefore is requir d, 
as the Foundation of Hiſtory, to inform us ; Diſpoſition 
and Perſpievity, as the Manner to inform us plainly ; 
One is the Being, the other the Well-being of it, Fi- 
Kory is principally divided into three theſe Species : Com- 
mentaries or Arnals 5 Hiffory properly fo call d; and 
Biographia, or the Lives of particular Men. 


Ceommentaries or Auna (as I may kr call them) 


naked Hiſtory z ** the plain Relation of Matter of 
Fact, according to the Sueceſſion of Time, diveſted of 
all other Ornaments. The Springs and Motives of 
Actions are not here ſought, unleſs they offer them- 
felves, and are open to every Man's Difcernment. The 
Method is the moſt bd that can be imagin'd, de- 
pending only on the Obſervation of Months. and Years, 


and drawing, in the order of them, whatſoever happen- 


| ed worthy of Relation. The Style is eafy, fimple; un- 
. Forc'd, and unadorn'd with the Pomp of Figures; 
Counfels, Gueſſes, politick Obſervations, Sentences, 
and Orations; are avoided : In few words, a bare Nar- 
ration is its Buſineſs, Of this kind the Contientaries of 
Cæſar are certainly the moſt admirable ; and after him 
the Annals of Tacitus may have place. Nay even the 
Prince of Greek Hiftorians, Thutydides, may almoſt de 


| adopted into the number, For tho" be bnftrivlts every 


where 
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Judgment of the Reader. 


ted in his others thoſe Ornaments which render 


v7 where by Sentences; tho? he gives the Cauſes of Adtic * 
the Counſely of both Parties, and makes Orations where 


4 


they are neceſfary; pet it is certain, that he firit-de- 
fign'd his Work a Commentary; every Year: writing 
down, like an unconcern'd Spectator as he was, the 
particular Occurrences of the Time, in the order as they 
happen'd, and his, Eighth Bogk is wholly yuritten after 
the way of Annals; though, outliving the Wan bajoler- 
is Wor 

the moſt compleat, and moſt inſtructive now extant. F 

Hiſtory, properly ſo call'd, may be defcrib'd by the 
Addition of thoſe Parts, which axe not requir'd to Au- 
nal. And therefore there is little farther to be ſaid con- 
cerning it: Only that the Dignity and Gravity of Style 
is here neceſſary: That the Gueſſes of ſecret Cauſes, in- 
ducing to the Actions, be drawn at, leaſt fro, 


> th from the mo 
| probable Circumſtances, not perverted by the Manes 


of the Author to ſiniſter Interpretations, of ,which Ta- 
gitus is accus d; but candidly laid ans a: left to the 
| That nothing of Concern- 
ment, be omitted, but things of trivial moment are 
ſtill to be neglected, as debaſing the Majefty of the 
Werk. That neither Partiality or Prejudice appear: 
But that Truth may every where be ſacred, (ne guid 
Halli dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audegt Hiſtoricus.) 
That he neither incline to Superſtition, in giving to 
much Credit to Oracles, Prophecies, Divinations, and 
Prodigies; nor to Irreligion, in diſclaiming the Al- 
mighty Providence: But where general Opinion has 
pre vail'd of any miraculous Accident or Portent, he 


-Ought to relate it as ſuch, without impoſing his Opi- 


nion on our Belief. Next to Thucydides in this kind 
may be accounted Polyb:us amongſt the Erecians: Livy, 
thlo' not free from Superſtition, nor Tacitus from yl 
Nature, amongſt the Romans: Amongſt the modern 
Italians, Guicchiardine, and D' Avilla, if not partial; 
but above all Men, in my opinion, tlie plain, ſincere, 
unaffected, and moſt inſtructive Philip de Comines amongſt 


the French; tho* he only gives his Hiſtory the humble 
Ws | * Nan 
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Name of Commentaries. I am ſorry I cannot find in our 


own Nation (tho* it has produc'd ſome commendable p. 


Hiſtorians) any proper to be rank'd with theſe. Bu- 
chanan indeed for the Purity of his Latin, and for his 
Learning, and for all other Endowments belonging to 
an Hiftorian, might be placed amongſt the greateſt, if 
he had not too much lean'd to Prejudice, and too ma- 


nifeſtly declar'd himſelf a Party of a Cauſe, rather 


than an Hiftorian of it, Excepting only that (which 
I defire not to urge too far, on ſo great a Man, but 
only: to give a Caution to his Readers concerning it) our 


Iſle may juſtly boaſt in him, a Writer comparable to 


any of the S 8 55 and excell'd by few of the An- 


cients, 
FP Biograpbia, or the Hiſtory of particular Mens Lives, 


comes next to be confider'd ; which in Dignity is infe- 
- rior to the other two, as being more confin'd in Ac- 
tion, and treating of Wars and Counſels, and all other 
publick Affairs of Nations, only as they relate to him 
whoſe Life is written, or as his Fortunes have a parti- 


cular, Dependence on them, or Connexion to them: 


| things here are circumſcrib'd, and driven to a Point, 
ſo as to terminate in one: Conſequently if the Action 


or Counſel were manag d by Collegues, ſome part of 0 


it muſt. be either lame or wanting; except it be ſup- 
ply'd by the Excurfion of the Writer: Herein likewiſe 
muſt be leſs of variety for the ſame reaſon ; becauſe 
the Fortunes and Actions of one Man are related, not 
thoſe of many. Thus the Actions and Achievements 
of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, are all of them but the 
ſucceſſive Parts of the Mitbridatick War: Of which we 
eould have no perfect Image, if the ſame Hand had not 
given us the whole, tho! at ſeveral V. eus, in their par- 
ticular Lives. 

Yet, tho' we allow for the Reaſons ahve alledg's, 
that this kind of Writing is in Dignity inferior to Hiſtory 
and Annals, in Pleaſure and Inftruftion it equals, ar 
even excels both of them, *Tis not only commended 


by ancient »raQtice, to celebrate the Memory of _ 


„% 


ccc 


dad worthy Men, as the beſt Thanks which Poſterity 
dean pay them: but alſo the Examples of Virtue are of 
moro Vigour, when they are thus contraQted into Indi- 
viduals. As the Sun- beams, united in a Burning - glaſa 
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to a Point, have greater Foree than when they are 
darted from a plain Superficies; ſo the Virtues and Ac- 
tions of one Man, drawn together into a ſingle ſtory, 
ſtrilte upon our Minds a ſtronger and more lively Im- 
preſſion, than the ſcatter d Relations of many Men, 
and many Actions; and by the ſame means that they 
give us Pleaſure, they afford us Profit too. For when 


the Underſtanding is intent and fix'd on a fingle thing, 
it carries cloſer to the Mark, every part of the Object 
ſinles into it, and the Soul receives it unmixt and whole. 
For this reaſon Aiſtotle commends the Unity of Action 


in a Poem; becauſe the Mind is not capable of digeſting 


many things at once, nor of conceiving fully any more 
than one Idea at a time. Whatſoever diſtracts the 
Pleaſure, leſſens it. And as the Reader is more con- 
eern' d at one Man's Fortune, than thoſe of many; ſo 
likewiſe the Writer is more capable of making a perfect 
23 Work, if he confine himſelf to this narrow Compaſs. 
The Lineaments, Features, and Colourings of a fingle 
Picture, may be hit exactly; but in a Hiſtory-piece of 
I many Figures, the general Deſign, the . Ordinance or 
2 Diſpoſition of it, the Relation of one Figure to another, 
the Diverſity of the Poſture, Habits, Shadowings, and 
all the other Graces conſpiring to an Uniformity, are of 
3 ſo difficult Performance, that neither is the Reſem- 
blance of particular Perſons often perfect, nor the Beau- 
ty of the Piece compleat : For any conſiderable Error 
Zin the Parts, renders the whole diſagreeable and lame. 
Thus then the Perfection of the Work, and the Benefit 


ariſing from it, are both more abſolute in Biography 
than in Hiſtory: All Hiſtory is only the Precepts of 

Moral Philoſophy reduc'd into Examples. Moral Phi- 
oſephy is divided into two Parts, Erhicks and Politicks : 
the firſt inſtructs us in our private Offices of Virtue ; 


ſecond in theſe which relate te the Management of 
Vol. I. E 
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the Commonwealth. Both of theſe teach by Argu- 
mentation and Reaſoning, which ruſh as it were into 
the Mind, and poſſeſs it with Violence: But Hiftory 
rather allures than forces us to Virtue, There is no- 


thing of the Tyrant in Example; but it gently glides in- 


to us, is eaſy and pleaſant: in its Paſſage ; and in one 
word, reduces into practice our ſpeculative Notions, 


Therefore the more powerful the Examples are, they 


are the more uſeful alſo: And by being more known, 


they are more powerful. Now Unity, which is defin'd, 
is in its own nature more apt to be underſtood\than 


Multiplicity, which in ſome meaſure participates of In- 
finity. The reaſon is Arifotle's, 

Biograpbia, or the Hiſtories of particular Lives, tho 
circumſcrib'd in the Subject, is yet more extenſive in 
the Style than the other two: Fer it not only. compre- 
hends them beth, but has ſomewhat ſuperadded, which 
neither of them have. The Style of it is various, ac- 
cording to the Occaſion. There are proper Places in it, 
for the Plainneſs and Nakedneſs of Narration, which is 
aſcrib'd to Annals; there is alſo room reſerv'd for the 
Loftineſs and Gravity of general Hiſtory, when the Ac- 
tions related ſhall require that manner of Expreſſion, 


But there is withal, a Deſcent into minute Circumſtan- 


ces, and trivial Paſſages of Life, which are natural to 


this way of writing, and which the Dignity of the other 
two will not admit. There you are conducted only into 
the Rooms of State; here you are led into the private 
Lodgings of the Hero: You ſee him in his Undreſs, 
and are made familiar with his meſt private Actions and 
Converſations. You may behold-a Sc; ie and a Lelius 
gathering Cockel-ghells on the Shore; - Auguſtus playing 
at Bounding- ſtone with Boys; and Ageſilaus riding on 

a Hobby- horſe among his Children, The Pageantry of 


Life is taken away; vou ſee the poor reaſonable Ani- 
mal, as naked as ever Nature made him; are made ac- 
quainted with his Paſſions and his Follies, and find the 
Demi-God a Man. Plutarch himſelf has more than 
once defended this kind of relating little Paſſages, For 
i 2 = 0 in 
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id the Life of Alexander he ſays thus: In ⁊uriting 
Lives of Lluſtrious Men, I am por tied to the 2 
Hiſtory: Nor does it follow, that becauſe an Action is 
gb it therefore manifeſts the Greatneſs and Virtue of 
im who did it; but on the other fide, ſometimes a word, 
er a caſual jeſt, betrays a Man more to our knowledge . of 
bim, than a Battle fought, wwherein ten thouſand Man 
were ſlain, or ſacking of Cities, or a courſe of Victories 
In another place he quotes Xenopbon on the like oeca- 


ſion; The ſayings of : : 5 
| N a great Men, in their famili 
5 « diſcourſes, and amidſt their Wine, aw rang 


« them, which is worthy to be tranſmitted to Poſterity. 


4 Our Author therefore needs no excuſe, but rather de- 


tho? 


pre- 

hich 

, AC- 

n it, 
ich is 
r the 
> AC- 
Mon. 
aſtan- 
ral to 


other 
y into 
Irivate | 
ndreſs, : 
ns and 
Lelius 
dlaying 
ling on 
ntry of 
le Ani- 


ade ac- 
find the 
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8s. For 

in 


e in | lome 
fes it) very cold and inſipid mirth to us. For 'tis not 
his meaning to commend the Jeſt, but to paint the 


ſerves a commendation, when he rel 
; ates 1 
ſome Sayings of his Henees, which appear 8 


Man; beſides, we may have loſt ſomewhat of t 

.otiſm of that 'Language in which it was 5 — — 
where the conceit is couch'd in a ſingle word if all 
the ſignifications of it are not critically underſtood the 
grace and the pleaſantry are loſt, But in all parts of Bio- 


grapby, whether familiar or ſtately, whether ſublime or 
low, whether ſerious or merry, Plutarch equally ex- 


cell'd: If we compare him to others, Dion Caſſius i 

| m ion Ca 

ſo ſincere: Herodian, a lover of truths is —.— 2 
ceiv'd himſelf, with what he had falſly heard reported; 


then the time of his Emperors exceeds not in all above 


fixty years; ſo that his whole Hiſtory will ſcarce 


amount to three Lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and Ta- 


citus may be call'd alike, either Authors of Hiſtori 
Writers of Lives: But the firſt of them — 
ingly into obſcene Deſeriptions, which he teaches while 
he relates; the other, beſides what has already been 
noted of him, often falls into obſcurity: and both of 
them have made ſo unlucky a choice of times, that the 
are, forc'd to defcribe rather Monſters than Men ; 18 
their Emperors are either extravagant Fools, or Tyrants 
and moſt uſually beth, 9 Author, on the contrary, 
| - 4m 
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as he was more inclin'd to commend than to diſpraiſe, 

Has generally choſen ſuch great Men as were famous for 
their ſeveral Virtues ; at leaft ſuch whoſe Frailties or 
Vices were over-pois'd by their Excellencies z ſuch, 
From whoſe Examples we may have more to follow than 
to ſhun, Yet, as he was impartial, he diſguis'd not 
the Faults of any Man. An Example of which is in 
the Life of Lucullus; where, after he has told us, that 


the double benefit which his Countrymen, the Cbæro- 


means, receiv'd from him, was the chiefeſt motive 
which he had to write his Life, he afterwards rips up 


* 
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Bis Luxury, and thews how he loſt thro' his miſmanage- | 


ment, his Authority, and his Soldiers love. Then he 


was more happy in his Digreſſions than any we have 1 


nam'd. I have always been pleas'd to ſee him, and his 


Imitator Montaign, when they firike a little ont of the 


common Road: For we are ſure to be the better for 
ttzheir wandring. ; : | 

The beſt Quarry lies not always in the open Field: 
And who wou'd not be content to follow a good Huntſ- 
man over Hedges and Ditches, when he knows the 
Game will reward his Pains? But if we mark him 


more narrowly, we may obſerve, that the great reaſon _ 


of his frequent ftarts, is the variety of his Learning: 
He knew ſo much of Nature, was ſo vaſtly furniſh' 


with all the treaſures of the Mind, that he was uneaſy 


to himſelf, and was forc'd, as I may fay, to lay down 


come at every paſſage, and to ſcatter his riches as he | 


went: Like another Alexander, or Adrian, he built a 
City, or planted a Colony, in every part of his Progreſs; 
and left behind him ſome memorial of his greatneſfſs. 
Sparta, and Thebes, and Atbens, and Rome the Miſtreſs } 
of the World, he has diſcover'd in their Foundations, 
their Inſtitutions, their Growth, their Height, the De- 
cay of the three firſt, and the Alteration of the laſt. 
You ſee thoſe ſeveral People in their different Laws and | 
Policies, and Forms of Government, in their Warriors, 
and Senators, and Demagogues. Nor are the Orna- 
ments of Poetry, and the IIluſtrations of Similitudes, 


for- 


r 


the ſublime Style, nor affected the flowry, 


— 
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forgotten by Kim; in both which he inſtrükts as well 2s 


pleaſes, or father pleaſes that he may inſtru. 
This laſt Reflexion leads me naturally to ſay ſome- 
what in general of his Style, tho? after having juftly 
prais'd him for Copiouſneſs of Learning, Integrity, Per- 
ſpicuity, and more than all this, for a certain Air of Good - 
neſs which appears thro? all his Writings, it were unreaſon- 


able to be critical on his Elocution: As on a Tree which. 


bears excellent Fruit, we conſider not the Beauty of the 
Bloſſoms ; for if they are not pleaſant to the Eye, or 
delightful to the Scent, we know at the ſame time, that 
they are not the prime Intention of Nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their product: So in Plutarch, 
whoſe buſineſs was not to pleaſe the Ear, but to charm 


and to inſtruct the Mind, we may eaſily forgive the Ca- 
dences of words, and the Roughneſs of expreſſion; yet 
for Manlineſs of Eloquence, if it abounded not in our 


Author, it was not wanting in him: He neither ſtudied 
The choice 
of Words, the numbers of Periods, the turns of Sen- 
tences, and thoſe other Ornaments of Speech, he neither 
ſought nor ſnun d. But the depth of Senſe, the accu- 
racy of Judgment, the diſpoſition of the Parts and con- 


F texture of the Whole, in ſo admirable and vaſt a Field 
of matter; and laſtly, the copiouſneſs and variety of 

words, appear ſhining in our Author, | 
3 ſerv'd of him, that he keeps not always to the Style of 


*Tis indeed ob- 


Proſe ; but if a Poetical word, which carries in it more 
of Emphaſis or Signification, offer itſelf at any time, he 
refuſes it not becauſe Homer or Euripides have us'd -it : 


But if this be a fault, I know not how Xenophon will 
I ſtand | excuſed, 


Yet neither do I compare our Author 
with him, or with Herodotus in the ſweetneſs and graces 
of his Style, nor with Thucydides in the ſolidity and 
cloſeneſs of - Expreſſion. For Herodotus is acknowledg'd 
the Prince of Ionic, the other two of the Arrick Elo- 
quence. As for Plutarch, his Style is ſo particular, that 
there is none of the Ancients, to whom we can properly 
reſemble him, And the reaſon of this is obvious ; for 


*'E'$ being 
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endet in fo great variety of Authors, and 
collecting from all of them what he thought moſt ex- 
-cellent, out of the confuſion, or rather mixture of all 
their Styles, he form'd his own, which partaking of 
each, was yet none of them; but a. compound of them 
all: like the Corintbian Metal, which had in it Gold, 
and Braſs, and Silver, and yet was a Species by itſelf. 
Add to this, that in Plutareb's time, and long before it, 
the purity of the Greek Tongue was corrupted, and ehe 
mative ſplendor of it had taken the tarniſh of Barbariſm, 
and contracted the filth and ſpots of degenerating Ages, 
Tor the fall of Empires always draws after it the Lan- 
Zuage and Eloquence of the People: They who labour 
under misfortunes or ſervitude, have little leiſure to cul- 
tivate their Mother Tongue. To conclude, when Athens 
had loſt her Sovereignty to the | Peloponnefians, ind her 
Liberty to Philip, neither a Thucydides nor a Demo henes 
were afterwards produc'd by her. 


I have formerly acknowledg'd many lapſes of our 


Author, peccaſion d through his inadvertancy; but he is 
eee d with — which reſlect on his Judg- 
ment * of fact, and his Candor in the compa- 
+riſons of his Greeks and Romans, Both which are ſo 
well vindicated by Montaign, that I need but barely to 


5 
iz 
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«tranſlate him. PFirſt then he is aecus'd of want of 
Judgment, in reporting things incredible : For proof 
c of which is alledg'd the ſtory he tells of the Spartan 
“ Boy, who ſuffer d his Bowels to be torn out by a 
e young Fox which he had ſtolen, ehooſing rather to 
ec hide him under his Garment till he died, than to con- 


c feſs his Robbery, In the firſt place this Example i is 
4 ill choſen, becauſe tis difficult to ſet a bound to the 
c force of our internal faculties, tis not defin? how far 
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gc our reſolution may carry us to ſuffer : The force of 
4 Bodies may more eaſily be determin'd than that of 
ee Souls: Then of all People the Lacedemomans, by 
ce reaſon of their rigid inſtitution, were moſt harden d 


de to undergo Labours, and to ſuffer Pains, Cicero, be- 


ee fore our Author's time, * the * 


th tut 
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ce tue was degenerated, yet .avaws to have ſeen himſelf 
ec ſdme LacodemonianiBoys, who, to make trial of their 
ec patience, were plac'd before the Altar of Diana, 


de here they endut᷑ d ſcourging, till they were all. over 


46 bloody, and that not only without crying, | but even 
% without a ſigh or grone: Nay, and ſome of them ſo 
* ambitious of this reputation, that they willingly re- 
-*« ſign'd their Lives under the hands of their Toxmen- 
ce tors. The ſame may be ſaid of another ſtory, which 
4 Plutarch vouches with a hundred Witneſſes, That in 
% time of Saeriſice, a burning Coal by chance falling 


s into the Sleeve of a Spartan Boy, ho held the Cen- 


e ſer, he ſuffer d his Arm to be ſcorch d ſo long with- 
„ out moving it, that the ſcent of it reak'd up to the 
4 Noſes of the Aſſiſtants. * . 
For my own part, who have taken in-ſo vaſt an 
ee Idea of the  Lacedemonian magamnimity, Plutarcb's 
'© tory is ſo far from ſeeming incredible to me, that iT 
neither think it wonderful nor uncommon : For we 
c outzht not to meaſure poſſibilities or * by 
c gur on ſtandard, that is, by what we ourſelves 
ee v0u'd do or ſuffer. Theſe, and ſome other light 
% Examples, are made uſe of, to leſſan the opinion 


* of Plutarch's Judgment : Rut the common exception 


© againſt his Candor, is, that in his Parallels of (Greeks 
c and Nemant he has done too much honour to his 
* Countrymen, in matching them with Heroes, with 
% whom they were not worthy to (be compar d. For 
e inſtances of this, there are · produced the compariſons 
c of Demoſtbenes and Cicero, Ariſtides and Cato, Lyſan- 
Ader and 'Sylla, Pelppidas and Marcellus, Agefilaus and 
% Pompey: Now the ground of this Accuſation is anoſt 
probably the luſtre of thoſe Roman Names, which 
0 ſtrikes· on out Imagination. For what proportion of 
4 glory is there betwixt a Roman Conſul, or-Procenſul of 
e ſo great a Commonwealth; and -a ſimple . Citizen of 


Atbens But he ho conſiders the truth more nearly, 


and weighs not Honours with Honours, but Men with 
% Men, - which was Plutareb's- main deſign, wilbfind in 
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cc the Balance of their 'Manners, their Virtues, their 
c Endowments and Abilities, that Cicero and the Elder 
4 Cato were far from having the overweight againſt De- 
e noſthenes and Ariſtides. 1 might as well complain 
4 againſt him in alf of his own Cquntrymen: For 
ce neither was Camillus ſo famous as Tbemiſtocles; nor 
ce were Tiberius and Caius Gracchus comparable to Apis 
cc and Cleomenes, in regard of Dignity : Much leſs was 
© the Wiſdom of Numa to be put in Balance againſt 
cc that of Lycurgus, or the Modeſty and Temperance of 
« Scipio, againſt the ſolid Philoſophy and perfect Virtue" 
'« of Epaminondas : Yet the diſparity of Victories, the 
% Reputation, the blaze of Glory, in the two laſt, 
ec were evidently on the Roman fide. But as I ſaid be- 
ce fore, to compare them this: way, was the leaſt of 
ce Pfutarcb's aim; he openly declares againſt it: For 
cc ſpeaking of the courſe of Pompey's Fortune, his Ex- 
6 ploits of War, the Greatneſs of the Armies which he 
% commanded, the Splendor and Number of his Tri- 
c umphs, in his compariſon betwixt him and Ageſilaus; 
«© J believe, ſays he, that if Xenophon were now alive, 
© and would indulge himſelf the liberty to write all he 
«© could to the advantage of his Hero Ageſilaus, he 
« would be aſham' d to put their acts in competition. 
4 In his compariſon of Sylla and Lyſander; There is; 
ct ſays he, no manner of equality, either in the number 
« of their Victories, or in the danger of their Battles; 
« for Lyſander only gain'd two Naval Fights, Sc. Now 
< this is far from partiality to the Grecians, He who 
cc wou'd | convince him of this Vice, muſt ſhew us in 
«what particular Judgment he has been too favourable 
© to his Countrymen, and make it out in gneral where 
ce he has fail'd in matching ſuch a Greek with ſuch a 
6 Roman: which muſt be done by ſhewing how he 
© could have pair'd them better; and naming any other 
© in whom the reſemblance might have been more 
ce perfect. But an equitable Judge, who takes things 
“e by the ſame handle which Plutarch did, will find 
« there is no injury offer d to either Party, e 
8 ry : 
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de ſome diſparity betwixt the Perſons: For he weighs 
© every Circumſtance by itſelf, and judges ſeparately of 
it; not comparing Men at a lump, nor endeayouring 
# to prove they were alike in all things, but allow- 
« ing for diſproportion of quality or foxtune, ſhewing 
«© wherein they agreed or diſagreed, and wherein one 
e was to be prefer d before the other, 

T thought I had anſwer d all that cou d reaſonably be 
objected againſt our Author's Judgment z but caſyally 
caſting my Eye on the Works of a French Gentleman, 
geſervedly famous for Wit and Criticiſm, I wonder'd, 
amongſt many Commendations of Plutareb, to find this 
one Reflexion. As for his Compariſons, they ſeem 
4 truly to me very great; but I think he might have 
ec carried them yet farther, and have penetrated more 
< deeply into human Nature: There are folds and xe- 
< ceſſes in our minds, which have eſcap'd him; he 
«, Judges Man too much in groſs; and thinks him not 
4 ſo different, as he is often from himſelf: The fame 

<< Perſon being juſt, unjuſt, merciful, and cruel ; which 
<< qualities ſeeming to bely each other in him, he at- 
cc tributes their ineonſiſtencies to foreign Cauſes: In 
e fine, if he had deſerib d Catiline, he wou'd have 
= given him to us, either Prodigal or —— that 

alieni appetens ſui us, was. above his reach. He 
_ 5 — — thaſe contrarieties in the 
**© ſame ſubject, which Saluſt has ſo well unfolded, and 
* which Montaign ſo much better underſtood. 

This Judgment cou'd not have proceeded, but from 


A Man who has a nice taſte in Authors; and if it he 


not altogether juſt, tis at leaſt delicate: but 1 am con- 
fident, that if he pleaſe to conſider this following Paſ- 
ſage taken out of the Life of Syllg, he will moderate, 


if not retract his cenſure, 


In the reſt of his manners he was unequal, irre- 
* gular, different from himſelf : arapenr @* The dene, 
© x, Ntelp ge rede aur He took many things hy 
e ra pine, he gave more; honour'd Men immoderately, 
ſubmiſſive to 

ce thoſe 
J | 


© and us'd them contumeliouſſy: Was 
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e thoſe of whom he ſtood in need, inſulting over thoſe 
<< who Rood in need of him: So that it was doubtful, 
«© whether he were more form'd by Nature to arro- 
ce gance or flattery. As to his uncertain way of pu- 
„ niſhing, he would ſometimes put men to death on 
er the leaſt occaſion ; at other times he wou' d pardon 
e the greateſt crimes: So that judging him in the 
% whole, you may cenclude him to have been naturally 
ec Cruel, and prone to vengeance, but that he could 
% remit of his ſeverity, when his Intereſts requir'd it. 
Here methinks our Author ſeems to have ſufficiently 
underſtood the folds and doubles of Sylla's diſpoſition ; 
for his Character is full of variety and inconſiſtencies. 
Vet in the concluſion, tis to be confeſs'd, that Plu- | 
tarch has aſſign d him a bloody Nature: The Clemency | 
was but artificial and aſſum'd, the Cruelty was inborn. '; 
But this cannot be ſaid of his rapine, and his prodiga- 
lity ; for here the alien! appetens, ſui profuſus, is as 
' plainly deſcrib'd, as if Piutarch had borrow'd the ſenſe 
I from Saluft : And as he was a great Collector, perhaps | 
| - he did. Nevertheleſs he judg'd: rightly of Sylla, that 
wh  ' naturally he was Cruel: For that quality was predo- 
( minant in him; and he was oftner revengeful than he 
was merciful. "But thissis ſufficient to vindicate our 
' Author's Judgment from being ſuperficial ; and I defire 
not to preſs the Argument more ſtrongly againſt this 
Gentleman, Who has honour d our Country by his long 
Reſidence among us. * 
It ſeems to me, I muſt confeſs,: that our Author KM ( 
has not been more hardly treated by his Enemies; ia p 
his comparing other Men, than he has been by his b 
Friends, in their comparing Seneca with him. And IF d. 
herein even Montaign himſelf is ſcarcely to be defended. in 
For no Man more efteem'd Plutarch, no Man was bet- 0 
ter acquainted with his Excellencjes, yet this notwith- m 
ſtanding, he has done too great an honour to Seneca, P. 
by ranking him with our Philoſopher and Hiſtorian ; ¶ ne. 
lim, I fay, who was ſo much leſs a Philoſopher, and 7a: 
no Hiſtorian, *Tis a Reputation to Seneca, that any un 
ene! 
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one has offer d at the Compariſon: The worth of his 
Adverſary makes his defeat advantageous to him; and 
Plutarch might cry out with Juſtices, Qui cum vicris 
erit, mecum cerdaſſe feretur, If I had been te find out 
a parallel for Plutarch, I ſhould rather have pitch'd on 
Varro the moſt learned of the Romans, if at leaſt his 
Works had yet 'remain'd ; or with Pomponius Atticus, 
if he had written, But the likeneſs'of Seneca is ſo little, 
that except the one's being Tutor to Nero, and the 
other to Trajan, both of them ſtrangers to Rome, yet 


rais'd to the higheſt" dignities in that City, and both. 
Philoſophers, tho' of ſeveral Sects; (for Seneca was a: 


Stoick, Plutarch a Platoniſt, at leaſt an Academick, 
that is, half Platoniſt half Sceptick:) beſides ſome ſuch 
faint reſemblances as theſe, Seneca and Plutarch ſeem to 
have as little Relation to one another, as their Native 
Country, Spain and Greece. If we conſider them in 
their inclinations or humours, Plutarch was ſociable and 
pleaſant, Seneca moroſe and melancholy: Plutarch a 
lover of Converſation and ſober Feaſts: Seneca reſervd; 
uneaſy fo himſelf when alone, to others when in Com- 
pany, Compare them in their manners, Plutarch every 
where appears candid, Seneca often is cenforious. Plu- 
zarch, out of his natural humanity, is frequent in com- 
mending what he can; Seneca, out of the: ſourneſs of 
his temper, is prone to Satire, and ſtill ſearching for: 


\ ſome - occaſion to vent his gaul. Plutarch is pleas'd 
with an opportunity of praiſing Virtue z and Seneca 


(to ſpeak the beſt of him) is glad of a pretence to re- 
prehend Vice. Plutarch endeavours to teach others, 
but refuſes not to be taught himſelf; for he is always 
doubt ful and inquiſitive: Seneca is altogether for teach- 
ing others, but ſo teaches them, that he impoſes his 
Opinions; for he was of a Sect too imperious and dog- 
matical, either to be taught or contradifted. And yet 
Plutarch writes like a Man of a confirm'd Probity, Se- 


neca like one of a weak and ſtaggering Virtue; Plu- 


zarch ſeems to have. vanquiſh'd Vice, and to have tri- 
umph'd over it: Seneca ſeems only to be combating 
| eb and 
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arid teſiſfing, and that too but in his own defence. 
Therefore Plutareb is eaſy in his Diſcourſe, as one who 
has overcome the difficulty: Seneca is painful, as he 
' who ſfilf labours under it. Plutarch's Virtue is humble 
and civilia d; Seneca s haughty and ill-bred. Plutarch 
allures you; Seneca commands you. One wou'd make 
Virtus your Companion, the other your Tyrant. The 
ſtyle of Plutareb is eaſy and flowing; that of Seneca 
precipitous and harſn. The firſt is even, the ſecond 
broken. The Arguments of the Grecian drawn from 
Reaſon; work themſelves into your underſtanding, and 
malice a deep and laſting impreſſion in your mind; thoſe 
of the Roman drawn from Wit, flaſh immediately on 
your imagination, but leave no durable effect. So this 
tickles you by ſtarts with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes 
you for | continuance with his propriety. The courſe 
of their fortunes ſeems alſo to have partaken of their 
Styles 3 for Plutarch's was equal, ſmooth, and of the 
ſame tenor; Senecu s was turbid; unconſtant, and full 
of tevolution, The Life of Plutarch was unblameable, 
as the Reader cannot but have obſerv'd: and of all his 
Writings there is nothing to be noted as having the 
leaſt tendency to Vice; but only that little Treatiſe, 
which is intitled 'EgwTixoc, wherein he ſpeaks too 
broadly of a Sin, to which the Eaſtern and Southern 
parts of the World are moſt obnoxious : But Seneca is 
ſaid to have been more Libertine than ſuited with the 
gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the auſterity of a 
Stoick. An ingenious Frenchman eſteems, as he tells 
us; his Perſon rather than his Works; and values him 
more as the Præceptor of Nero, a Man ambitious of 
the Empire, and as the Gallant of Agrippina, than as 
a Teacher of Morality, For my part I dare not puſh 
the commendation ſo far; His Courage was pethaps 
praiſe-worthy, if he endeavour'd to deliver Rome from 


ning to appear; his ambition too was the more excu- 
fable, if he found in himſelf an ability of governing 
_ the TT aa et 
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ſuch a Monſter of Tyranny, as Nero was then begin- 
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But as to his good Fortunes with the. Empreſs, I know 
not what value ought to be ſet on a wiſe Man for 


e LEST OT HATS 


in an Age, to get the better of a Fool. 


them; except it be, that Women generally liking with- - 
out Judgment, it was a Conqueſt for a Philoſopher once 
However, me- 
thinks there is ſomething of aukward in the adven- 
ture: I cannot imagine, without laughter, a Pedant 
and a Stoick making love in a long Gown ; for it puts 
me in mind of the civilities which are us'd by the Car- 
dinals and Judges in the dance of the Rehearſals If 
na wou'd needs be ſo laviſh of her favours, ſince 
a Sot grew nauſeous to her, becauſe he was her Hus- 
band, and nothing under a Wit could atone for Claudius, 
T am halt ſorry that Petronius was not the Man: We 
cou d have born it better from his Character, than 

from one who profeſs'd the ſeverity of Virtue, to make 
a Cuckold of his Emperor and Benefactor. But let 
the Hiſtorian anſwer for his own Relation: Only, if 


true, tis ſo much the worſe, that Seneca; after having 


abus d his Bed, cou'd not let him ſleep quiet in his 


Grave. "The Apocolocynthifis, or mock deification of 
Claudius, was too ſharp and inſulting on his Memory: 


ſe, And Seneca, though be could -preach forgiveneſs to 
too others, did not practiſe it himſelf in that Satire: Where 
ern was the patience and inſenſibility of a Storch, in re- 
a is venging his Baniſhment with a Libel ? Where was the 
the Morality of a Philoſopher, in defaming and expoſing 
f a of an harmleſs Fool? And where was common Huma- 
ells nity, in railing agai the dead? But the talent of his 
him malice is viſible in oſher places: He cenſures Mecenas, 
of and I believe juſtly, fpr the looſeneſs of his manners, 
n as the voluptuouſneſs of his Life, and the effeminacy _ of 
puſh his ſtyle; but it appears, that he takes pleaſure in ſo 
haps doing, and that he never forc'd his na ure, when he 
from | ſpoke ill of any Man. For his own Style, we ſee 
in- | what it is; and if we may be as bold with him, as he 
XCU> "_ been with our old Patron, we may call it a ſhat- 
rning er'd Eloquence, not vigorous, not united, not embody'd, . 
ind : but broken into fragments ; every part. we itlelf pom- 

us Vor. I. F pous, 

) 


Latin, as Monfieur Sr. Evremont has well obſery'd,. has 


nothing in it of the Purity and Elegance of Avguſtus's | N 
times: and tis of him and of his Imitators, that Pe- 


tronius ſaid 3) Pace weſtrs liceat dixiſſe, primi omnium elo- 
guentiam perdidiftis, The Controverſiæ ſententits vibrag- 
tibus pictæ, and the vanus Sententiurum firepitus, make 
it evident, that Seneca was tax d under the perſon, of 
the old Rhetorician. What quarrel he had to the Un- 
cle and the Nephew, I mean Seneca and Lacan, is not 
known: but Perronius plainly points them out z one 
for a bad Orator, the other for as bad a Poet: His own 
Eſſay of the Civil War is an open defiance of the Phar- | 


Tn: ſalia; and the firſt Oration of Eumolpus, as full an 


Arraignment of Setieca's falſe Eloquence. After all 


that has been ſaid; he is certainly to be allowed a great 


Wit, but not-a good Philoſopher + Not fit to be com- 
par'd with Cicero, of whoſe reputation he was emulous, 
any more than Lucan is with Virgil. To ſum up all 
in few words, conſider a Philoſopher declaiming againft- 
Riches, yet vaſtly rich | himſelf z againft Avarice, yet 
putting out his Money at great Extortion here in Bri- 
rain ; | againſt Honours, yet aiming to be Emperor; 
againſt Pleaſure; yet enjoying Agrippina, and in his old 
Age married to a beautiful young Woman: And after 
this, let him be made a Parallel to Plutarch. 

And now, with the uſual vanity of Dutch Prefacers; 


I could load our Author with the Praiſes and Comme- 


morations of Writers: For both Ancient and Modern 
have made honourable mention of him, But to cum- 
ber pages with this kind of tuff, were to raiſe a diſ- 
truſt in common Readers that Plararcb wants them. 
Rualdus indeed has collected ample Teſtimonies of them; 
but I will only recite theypames of ſome, and refer you 


to him for the particular "quotations. He reckons Gel- 


lius, Euſebius, Himerius the Sophiſter, Eunapius, Cyril- 
lus of Alexandria, Theodoret, Agathias, Phothius and 


Xiphilin Patriaxchs of Conſtantinople, Johannes Sarisbe- 


rienfir, 
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„„ 
'Tongue, and a great reſtoret of the Greek, who liv'd 
above two hundred years ago, deſerves to have his Suf. 
frage ſet down in words at length: For the reſt have 
only commended Plutarch more than any ſingle Author, 
but he has extoll'd him above all together. i 

*Tis ſaid, that having this extravagant queſtion put 
to him by a Friend, that if N muſt ſuffer a ge- 
neral Shipwreck, and he his choice Jeft him 
of preſerying one Author, who ee be the Man he 
would preſerve: he anſwer'd, Plutarch; and probably 
might give this reaſon, that in ſaving him, he ſhould 
ſecure the beſt Collection of them all. 

The Epigram of Agathias deſerves alſo to be remem- 
ber d: Hhis Author x about the year five hun- 


the Rei the Emperor nan + The 
e extant * Antbologia, and Uthe TI 
lation of them, I will conclude the praiſes of our Au- 
thor ; having firſt admoniſh'd you, that they are ſup- 


d to be written on a Statue eee 
to his Memory, _ 
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=— Their Lives hue Parallel, but thine hat pay. 
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V dear Friend Seſſius Senecion, as Hiſtorians, 
in their Geographical deſcriptions of Coun- 
tries, croud into the fartheſt parts of their 

WW Maps thoſe places that eſcape their know- 

1 =>” ledge, with ſome ſuch Remarks in the 
Margin as theſe; All is nothing but dry and de- 

t Sands, The andy by <vild Creathres y' or dark wn- 
paſſable Bogs, or Scythian Cold, or frozen Sea: So in 
this Work of mine, wherein I have compar'd the Lives 

of the greateſt Men with one another, having run thro” 
that time whereunto probable Reaſon cou'd reach, and 
thro* which the truth of Hiſtory could paſs ; I may 
very well ſay of thoſe that are farther off, All beyond is 
nothing but monſtrous and tragical Fitions, \ Theie' the 

Poets, and there the Inventors of Fables dwell; nor is 

there any Thing further to be expected worthy of -Cre- 

dit, or that carries any appearance of Certainty. Yet 

" having publiſhed an Account of Lycurgus the „ 


20d. 3 Wr. methought I might yi good 
.eaſqn, as high as Romulus brqught 
Hlary le pear to is time. Se th therefor gg 


5 * 
ber with ſo eat a Mar Hall compar : 
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Abra: expres it) 1 u none ſo fit as Him 
chat peopled — famous and moſt celebrated City of 

Atbens, to be ſet in oppoſition with the Father of the 
invincible and .renown'd City of Rene. And here it 
were to be wiſn d, that we. could ſo. purge- the fabulous 
part that it might obey the Laws of Reaſon, and re- 


ceive the character of Hiſtory. But wherever it ſhall 


chance too boldly to contemn the bounds of cxedipility, 
and will endure no mixture of What is probable, We 
ſhall beg that we may meet with candid Readers, and 
ſuch as will favourably receive what ean be related con- 

ing things of ſo great Antiquity. | 

(x) Now Theſeus ſeems to reſemble 

Romulus in many particulars. Both of (1) compari- 
em were born out of Wedlock, and _ an betwween The- 
of uncertain Parentage, Both had the ſeus and Romp- 
repute of being ſprung from the Gods, Tus, | 


Both Warriors; : that by all the World's allow'd. Homer. 


Both of them. gd e with grength ef Body an 
Ce rior of Mind; and of, the two moſt PE 
| A; Woerld, the One built Rome, and 
| made Athens be inhabited. Both were famous 


for Rape of Wamen; Neither. of them vent Nel 
gomeſtick misfortunes, n 1 nor the indignation * mY 


the kat ene l ſtrante or. petical Fiction. 
73 The 
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we may believe thoſe relations =. are deliver” Tei : 
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(2) The Fa- (2) The Lineage of Theſeas by his Fa- 
mil of The- ther's fide aſcends as high as to Fretrbens, 


ſeus. and the (3) firſt Inhabitants of Attica. 
(3) N By his Mother's ſide he was deſcended 
56e. from Pelops : For Pelops was the moſt 


powerful of all the Kings in Peloponne- 
ſus, not ſo much for the greatneſs of his Riches, as 
199 multitude of his Chil 12 0 3 having match d many 
Daughters to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and made 
all his Sons Governors of the moſt conſiderable Pro- 
vinces round about him. One whereof, named Pit- 
tbeus, Grandfather to Theſeus, was Founder of the ſmall 
City of the Treezenians, and had the repute of a Van 
of the greateſt knowledge and wiſdom in his time: 
+ Which then it ſeems conſiſted chiefly in ſuch grave Sen- 
tences as the Poet Hefiod got his great efteem by, in 
his Book of Works and Days. And even among ow 
is one that they aſcribe to Pittheus, © 


Mii; i are e eigne 420. £5. 
Let a Friend's ſervices meet fall reward. 8 


Wah alſo Arifotle the Philoſopher witneſs: And 
Euripides, when he calls Hippolytus * 


A Scholar by the reverend Pittheus taugbe, 


Fea the opinion .that the World had of that — 
Man. *Tis ſaid that Ægeus, being defirous of Chil- 
dren, and conſulting the Oracle at Delphi, receiv'd that 
ſo celebrated anſwer which forbad him the uſe of any 
Woman before his return to Athens : But the Orade 


being ſo obſcurely worded as not to ſatisfy him that 


this was the meaning, he went to Traezene, and com- 
municated to Pittbeus the Anſwer of the N wich 
was in this manner : | 
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I woarn thee, Warrior, not to broach 


Thy Goatskin full of generous Juice, 
Till thou to Athens ſhalt approach. 


What the deſign of Pittheus was in it, is uncertain, 
however he prevail'd upon him, either by perſuaſion or 


deceit, to lie with his daughter Ætbra. Ægeus after- 
wards knowing her whom he had lain with to be Pit- 
theus's Daughter, and gueſſing her to be with Child by 
him, he left a Sword and a pair of Shoes, hiding them 
under a great Stone that had a hollowneſs exactly fit- 
ting them, making Her only privy to it, and com- 
manding her, that if the had a Son by him, who when 
he came to Man's eſtate ſhou'd be able to lift up the 
Stone, and take away what he had left chere, ſhe ſhou'd 


| fend him away to him with thoſe things with all ſe- 


crecy, enjoining him as much as poſſible to conceal his 
Purney from all Men: For he fear'd extremely the 
Pallantidæ who were continually laying plots againſt 
him, and deſpis'd him for his want of Children, they 


themſelves being fifty Brothers all of the Sons of Pallas. 


When ZEthra was deliver'd of a' Son, ſome report 
that he was at that Inſtant named Theſeus, from the 
Tokens which his Father had put under the'Stone : But 
others ſay, that he receiv'd his name afterwards at 
Athens, when Zgeus ackrowledg'd him for his Son. 
He was brought up under his Grandfather. Pittheus, and 


had by him a Governor and Tutor ſet over him, nam'd 


Connidas, to whom the Atbemans even to this time, 
the day before the Feaſt that is deflicated to Theſeus, 


 facrifice a Ram; giving this honour to his memory 


upon a much juſter account than That which they gave 


to Silanio and Pharrhaſius, for having only made Pic- 
tures and Statues of Theſeus. There being then a Cuſ- 


tom for the Greeian Youth, upon their firſt 'coming to 
Man's Eſtate, to go to Delphi, and offer the Firſt- 
fruits of their Hair to the God of the place; Theſeus 
alſo went thither, and they ſay that the place to this 
day is yet nam d Theſes from him. But he ſhav'd ** 
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But band to hand the trufly Swords % 1 

: Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the Field: | | 
3 {This is the zvay of fight th Eubœans know, | 
1 yr ling they «ruft, ut frike thenſthnes 


| Pberefore that they might not give their Enemies tot | 
Advantage/of.ſeizing them by the Hair, they were. ſhav'd| 
in this manner. They write alſo, that This was the : 
;zeaſon Why Alexander gave command to his Captains, 
that all the Beards of his Macedonians ſhou'd - be ſhav 4. 
As being the readieſt hold for an; Enemy. 
bra for ſome time .conceal'd the true Parentage 
of Theſcus 3 and there was a report out hy Pat= 
abeus, that he was begotten / by Neptude: For the Trge- 


Zenians have Neptune in the higheſt encratian. — 
their Tutelar· God, to Him they offer all their Firſt · frui 
and in His Honour ſtamp their Money with a Trident, 
Tbe ſens in his youth diſcovering not only a grea 
aſtrength of Body, but an equal force of Mind 3 
neſs of Underſtanding, his Mother AÆAthra, candud 
. _ and informing ieee yas 


* —— — 
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me Father, commanded him td take from thence the / 


Tokens that Ægeus had left, and to fail to bent. So 
he raiſed the Stone and turned it up without any diffi- 
culty ; but refuſed to take his Journey by Sea, tho' it 
was much the ſafer way, and tho* he was continnally 
preſt to it by the intreaties of his Grandfather and Mo- 
ther; becauſe it was at that time very dangerous to go 
by Land to Athens, no place of the Country being free 
ſrom Thieves and Rogues. For that Age (it ſeems) 
produc'd a ſort of Men, for ſtrength of Arms, and 
1 Feet, and vigour of Body, excelling the 
ordinary rate of Men, and in labours and exerciſe In- 

defatigable; yet making uſe of theſe Gifts of Nature 
in nothing either Good or Profitable to Mankind, but 
rejoicing and taking pride in inſolence, and pleaſing 


themſelves in the enjoyment of their inhumanity and 
cruelty, and in ſeizing, forcing and committing all man- 


ner of outrages upon every thing that fell into their 
bands: They thought civility, and juſtice, and equity, 


and humanity, (which many prais'd, either out of 


want of courage to commit injuries, or fear to receive 


them) nothing at all to concern Thoſe who were the 
. moſt daring and moſt ſtrong. Some of Theſe Hercules 
deſtroy d and cut off in his paſſing through theſe Coun- 


tries; but Some who eſcap'd him, for fear fled and hid 
themſelves, or were ſpar'd by him in contempt of their 


| | abject ſubmiſſion. - 4 "= 


But after That Hercules fell into misfortune, and 
having flain Ipbitas, retir'd to Lydia, and for a long 
time was there Slave to Omphale, a puniſhment which 
he had impos'd upon himſelf for the Murder according 


the Cuſtom of thoſe Times; then indeed the Lydian 


Affairs enjoyed all Peace and Security: but in Greece, 
and the Countries about it, the like Villanies were 
again reviv'd and broke out, there being none to re- 
preſs or chaſtiſe their Inſolence. It was therefore a 
very hazardous Journey to travel by Land to Athens 
from Peloponneſus: and Pittheus, giving him an exact 


ö | account of each of theſe Thieves and Villains, of what 


# , 


frrength 


3 
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Krength they were, and with what cruelty they us'd all 
. FKrangers, perſuaded Theſeus to go by Sea. But he, it 
ſeems, had long fince been ſecretly fir d with the glory 
of Hercules, and had him in the higheſt eſtimation, and 
Was never more fatisfy'd than in hearing Thoſe that 
gave an 2 of him; eſpecially thoſe that had ſeen 
him, or had been preſent at any Action or Saying of 
His — was — Inſomuch that he was alto- 
gether in the ſame condition that Themiftocles was, many 
Ages after, when he ſaid that the Trophies of Mail- 
 $iades would not ſuffer him to ſleep. Thus he having 
in ſuch admiration the virtue of Hercules; in the Night 
yp rage mgoalier the: Fhas' Actions, and in the 
Jay a continual Emulation ſtir d him up to perform the 
e. Beſides, _ were nearly related, being born of 
Couſin-Germans. For Athre was the Daughter of 
Pittbeus, and Alamana of Lyfidice; now Lyfidice and 
Pittheus were Brother and Siſter by Hi and Pe- 
Apr. He thought it therefore a di le thing, 
And not to be endur'd, that Hercules ſhou'd every where 
Purge both Land and Sea from thoſe wicked Men, and 
that He himſelf ſhou'd fly from the like Adventures, 
that fo fairly offer d themſelves to him; diſgracing his 
reputed Father by a mean flight by Sea, and not ſhew- 
Ing his true one as manifeſt a Character of the great- 


neſs 9 noble and worthy Actions, as by 
the tokens that he brought with him, the Shoes and Bf 


the Sword, 
With this anind and theſe thoughts he fat forward, 


K = y to no body; but to repel and 'F 
Thoſe that ſhou'd offer any vio- 
dence. And firſt of all, in a ſet Combat, he New i 


revenge himſelf of 


Periphetes in Epidauria, who us'd a Club for his Arms, 1 | 


and from thence had his name of Carynetes, or the 
Club- bearer, who (eiz'd upon him, and forbad him to 
8 forward in his Journey. Being pleas d with the 
Club, he toak it, and made it his Weapon; making 
dhe ſame uſe of it 45 Hercules had made of the Lions | 
Skin, W 
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fize the Monſter was that he flew 5 and to the fame 
end Theſe carry d about him this Club; overcome in- 
| deed by Him, but now, in his Hand; invincible. 
Paſling on further towards the Iſthmus of Pelepon- 
neſus, he flew Sinnis, who (from the way 2 
f murder he us d) was ſirnam'd the (4) (4) rue 
Pine- bender, after the ſame manner that z«dpewTnc. 
he himſelf had deſtrey d many others be- 8 
fore. And This he did, not having either practis d 
or ever learnt the art of bending theſe Trees, to ſhew 
that natural Strength is above all Art. This Sirnis 
Rad 4 Daughter of moſt excellent beauty and more than 
ordinary ſtature, call'd Perigune, who, when her Fa- 
ther was kill'd, fled, and was ſought after with all di- 
ligence by Theſeus ; but She, flying into a place over- 
grown with many Shrubs and Ruſhes and wild Aſpa- 
ragus, innocently made her complaint to them, as if 
they cou'd have a ſenſe of her misfortune, and bege'd 
them to ſhelter her, with vows that if ſhe eſcap d ſhe 
| wou'd never cut them down or burn them: but The- 
ſeus calling uÞda her, and giving her his promiſe, that 
he wou'd uſe her with all reſpect, and offer her no in- 
jury, the came forth; and being enjoy d by Tbeſeus, 
bore a Son to him nam'd Menalippus: but afterwards 
che was married to Deioneus the Son of Eurytus, the 
a- 4 Oecbalian, 7 beſens himſelf giving her to him, And 
s by by Joxus, the Son of this Menalippus, who was born to 
s and 1 Tbeſeus, accompany d Oriytus in the Colony that he 
carried with him into Caria, from whom the People 
ward, ; [ call'd Iaxides have their name; who have this cuſtom 
el and 1 deriv'd down to them from their Fathers, never to 
y 110- BY burn either Ruſhes, or wild Aſparagus, but to honour 
: New WT and worſhip them. | 


Arms, About this time there was a wild Sow at Cromyon, 
Yr the which they call'd Pha, a Beaſt not to be overlook'd 
am to or deſpis'd, being of great fierceneſs and very hard to 
h the be overcome: This Theſeus kill'd, going out of his 
naking way to meet and engage her, that he might not ſeem 
— F v perform all his great Exploits out of mere neceſſity; 


being 


* 


d - 
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being alſo of opinion, that as it was the part of a 
brave Man, in his own defence to engage with villa- 


nous and wicked Men, ſo to be the Aggreflor in fight- 
ing and expoſing himſelf to ſuch wild Beaſts as were 


famous for Fierceneſs and Cruelty. - Others relate that 
- this Phæa was a Woman who made a trade of Rob- 


bing, remarkable for Cruelty and Luft, that liv'd in 
| Cromyon, and had the name of Sozv given her from the 


| beaftlineſs of her Life and Converſation, and that af- 


terwards ſhe was Kill'd by Theſeus. © | 
He flew: alſo Sciron, upon the borders of Mepgar 

caſting him down from the Rocks; being, as moſt re- 
port, a notorious Robber of all Paſſengers; and, as 
others ſay, accuſtom'd out of inſolence and wantonneſs 
to ftretch forth his Feet to Strangers, commanding 
them to 'waſh. em, and then with a kick to thruſt 
them down the Rock into the Sea, But the Writers 
of Megara, in contradiction to the receiv' d report, and, 


| _ as Simonides expreſſes it, Fighting with all Antiquity, 


contend, that Sciron was neither a Robber nor Com- 


_ mitter of Injuries and Affronts, but a Puniſher of all 


ſuch, and full of all Humanity and Friendſhip to gocd 
and juſt Men: For (ſay they) acus was ever eſteem'd 
a Man of the greateſt Sanctity of all the Greets; and 
Cychreus the Salaminian was honour'd at Athens with 
Divine Worſhip; and the Virtue of Peleus and Tela- 
mon are not unknown to any one. Now Sciron was 
Son-in-law- to Cychreus, and Father-in-law to Aacus, 
and Grandfather to Peleus and Telamon, who were both 
of 'em Sons of Erideis the Daughter of Sciron, and 
Carichlo: therefore it is not probable, that the Beft 
ſhould make theſe Alliances with the Worſt of Men, 
giving and receiving mutually what was of greateſt value 
and moſt dear to em. Beſides, they relate that The- 


ſeus did not lay Sciron in his firſt Journey to Arbers, 


but afterwards, when he took Eleuſis, a City then in 
poſſeſſion of the Megarians, having cireumvented Dio- 


cles the Governor. Theſe are the Contradictions which | | 


are found between the Writers of this Story. . 
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In Aleſis he kill'd Cercyen the Arcadian, in a 
wreſtling Match. And going on a little further, in the 
City of . Hermione, he. ſlew Damaſtes, otherwiſe call'd 


| Procruftes, by force making him even to his own Beds, | 


as he himſelf was us'd to do with all Strangers. Theſe 
acts he did in imitation of Hercules. For That Hero 
returned always upon the aggreſſors the ſame ſort of 


F Violence which They had offer'd to Others: for in- 


ſtance, he ſacrific'd Buſyris, flew Anteus in wreſtling, 
worſted Cycnus at fingle ale and kill'd Termerus by 
breaking his Skull in pieces, (from whence they fay 
comes the Proverb of A Termerian Miſchief) be it 


ſeems Termerus kill'd all the Paſſengers that he met, by 


running, with all his force, His Head againſt Theirs, 
Thus proceeded Theſeus in the Puniſhment of evil Men, 


who underwent the ſame Torments from Him, which 
| They had inflicted upon Others; juſtly ſuffering after 


the manner of their own Injuſtice, | 
As he went forward on his Journey, and was come as 
far as the River Capbi ſus, ſome of the Race of the Phy- - 


talidæ met him and ſaluted him: and upon his d 

to uſe the Purifications then in Cuſtom, they per- 
form'd them with all the uſual Ceremonies ; and hav- 
ing offer'd propitiatory Sacrifices to the Gods, they 
invited him and entertain'd him at their Houſe, who 
. _ in all hjs Journey had not met any thing like 
fo IVility. g 


Tis reported that on the eighth day (5) This an- 
of the Month Cronius (now call'd (5) He- ſwers in ſome 
catembgon) he arriv'd at Athens, where meaſure to our 
he found the publick Affairs full of June. | 


Confuſion, and divided into Parties and 
Factions; Ægeus alſo and his own r Family labour- 
ing under the ſame Diſtemper: 

from Corinth, and promis d Ægeus to make him, by her 


or Medea, having fled 


Art, capable of having Children, was entertain'd by him, 


and admitted to his Bed; She had the firſt knowledge of 

#® Theſeus, whom as yet gens did not know; and He 
7 being in Years, full of Jealouſies and Suſpicions, and 
: * 0 p , G y | 
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: fearing every thing 1 f reafori of the Faction thit Was 
then in the City, eafily perfuaded to poiſon 
T heſeus at a Banquet to be Prepar d for him as a Civility 
to a Stranger. Theſeus coming to the Entertainment, 
Fe 4 3 it not fit to diſcover himſelf fifft ; but bein 5 
willing to give his Father the occaſion of firlt finding 
him out, the the Meat being on the Table; He drew h 
Sword as if he defign'd to carve with it, and ſo ſhe w' 
it him. geus upon the ſudden, x erceiving the Token, 
threw down the Cup of Poifon, an e wr; his Son, 
embrac d him ; and having gather 'd toge 1 Bis Ci- 
tizens, he own d him Lange before — 9 who re- 
ceiv d him with great 8 tisfa&tion for the Fame ef his 
Greatneſs and Bravery: "Tis alfo ſaid, that when the 
Cu fell, the Poiſon was 11 ilt there whitts ow 5 = In- 
cloſure in the Temp le « Ie Delf 2 4 
| place ſtood geis's Hong, and and the St oe TM 4 
=” the Tad. fd of the Temple is call'd the Mireiry 


TY e 
ns of Pallas, who before were 75 = 
and 2 of recovering the Kingdom, at le 
ter Ageus's Death without Ifſue, as 1055 as 17855 
ar'd, — was acknowledg'd the Succeffor t - * = 
hight hly reſenting, that Agen an àdoptel 
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Pandion and not at all related to the Nan 7 1 | 
tbeus, ſhou'd firſt obtain the Kingdom, and that api ] 
after him, Theſeus a new-comer 2 ſhould do 
the like, broke out into an open ar! And dividing © | 
themſelves into two Companies, one part of 9 
march'd openly fri om Sphettus with their Fat! 1 
the City; the other, 10. themſelves in Ve f 

Gargettus, | Y 1 with A We” 
(6) Pallene to ſet upon, the Enemy on both ſides. (6) 
and Agnus, THY 1 them à Crier of the Ward 
the Names f of nan Lebs, who difcover'd to 
tuo Mardi 5 +: the deſigns of the Pallantidæ: 
or dies. in He immediately fell upon Them that 
Athens, lay in Ambuſcade, and cut them all off; 
5 which Palla: and His E hearing, 
fel and 1 were * 7 


| 
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m hence they ſay is deriv'd the Cuſtom for the 
50 e Pallenzans to have no Marriages, or a 
Uliance, with the People in the Ward — nor 
to ſuffer their Criers to pronounce in their tions 
ow words, ſolemnly us'd in all other 
ts of the Coun Aude Ade (7) 4s lon: Lots 
Hear ye (5) People! 4 7 — is their ” be Ak 
* „g Lees for the — For Peg- 
. a 


I foulnefs o f his 


Now "Theſes, longing to be in _ * withal 
gefirous to make himfelf” popular, left Athens to fight 
with the Bull of Marat bon; which did no ſmall 
chief to the Inhabitants of Tetrapolis, And having 
overcome it, he brought it alive in Triumph thro' the 
City, and afterwards crific'd it to lle Det, — 
RY to What concerns Hecale, and the > of * 
ceiving and entertaining Theſeus in this Soda, ic it 


1 ſeems to be not altogether, void of Truth; for from hence 


the Pec le round about, meeting upon x certain Day, 


1 59 40 d Hikes which the SPA ee to 5 


ecalion, in honour of Hecale, whom by a caling 
= re they . they call'd. Hecalene, berge when + enter- 
l while he was but a Youth, the, as the 

old Pes ple is, call'd and cares d him by ſuch 


a tive ag "and haying made a Vow to 


or him as he was going to the Þ Fight, that if he return'd | 


In Safety, ſhe would offer 'Sacrifices in Thanks for it, 


and dying before he came back, the receiv d the fore- 
mention'd return of her Holpicalit by the command of | 
The eus, as Philochorus relates —_ 
| De he iv'd the t ird tha * „ 
Collector of the 12 ibute, Which — paid 
. 6 pon the following occaſion. * geus having 
r he to be treacherouſly | murder*d about | 
Cor ines f Attica, not 95 Minos put 1 
4 me inc enienc a perpetual War, but 
15 alſo Big wa 42 Country; 3 for both Fami 
aud Peftil 9. 5 upon em, and even their 
i Far ban d up. But Jing told by the' Oracle, * 
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if they appeas d and reconcil'd Minos, the Anger of the | 


Gods would = and they ſhould enjoy Reſt from the 
- Miſeries they labour'd under; they ſent Ambaſſadors, 


and with much Supplication were at laft reconcil'd ; 


having enter'd into an Agreement to ſend to Crete every 
- ninth Year a Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as many 
Virgins, as the Writers generally agree. 

Now the moſt tragical Story that goes about concern- 


ing this matter, ſays, that the Minotaure deſtroy d them 
- in the Labyrinth, or that they wander'd about in it, and 


finding no poſſible means of getting out, miſerably end- 
ed their Lives there; and * this Minecaure was (as 


Euripides has it) 


A mingled Form, where two ftrange Shaph combin'd ; 
And different Natures, Bull and Man, were join d. 


But Philochorus writes, that the Cretans will by no means 
allow the truth of This, but ſay, that the Labyrinth 
was only an ordinary Priſon, having no other Ill in it, 
than that it ſecur d the Priſoners from eſcaping ; and that 
Minos, having inſtituted Games in Honour of Androgeus, 
gave as a Reward to the Victors thoſe Youths that till 
that time had been Priſoners in the Labyrinth: and that 


the firſt that overcame in thoſe Games, was one of the q 4 
| greateſt Power and Command among em, nam'd Taurus, 
a Man of no merciful or ſweet Diſpoſition, but that carry d 
- bimſelf towards thoſe Athenian Children, that were made 


his Prize, in a moſt proud and inſolent manner, And even 


Ariftotle himſelf, in the Account that he gives of the Go- ji 
vernment of the Bottieans, is manifeſtly of Opinion, that 


theſe Youths were not ſlain by Minos, but that they 
ſpent the remainder of their days in Slavery at Crete; 
and that the Cretans, to acquit themſelves of an ancient 
Vow which they had made, were us'd to ſend an Offer- 
ing of the F — of their Men to Delphi, and that 
. ſome Deſcendants of theſe Arhbenian Slaves were mingled - 
with em and ſent amongſt em; and that not being 
able to get their Living there, they remov'd from 
2 
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Þ thence, firſt into Traly, and inhabited the Country about 
Apulia 5 from thence again, that they remov'd to 
Thrace, and were nam am' d Botticans 3 and that This is the 
reaſgn why in a certain Sacrifice, the Bottican Girls ſing 
a Writ? beginning thus, To Athens let us ge. And 
from This it appears how dangerous it is to incur the 
2 of a City that is Miſtreſs of Eloquence and the 
Seat of the Muſes. For Mines was always ill ſpoken of, 
oy 5 preſented, ever as a very ill Man upon the Atbenian 
| ; neither did Hefſod at all help him when he calls 
1 755 moſt 29 Mos, nor Homer when he ftiles 
kim Toes mon of * But the Tragedians pre- 
= ailing, . a 1 Character of him from the 
Stage, as eruel and inhuman Prince; though it be 
J. ſaid that Tah. Minos was a very good King and -Law- 
Boer, and that . was a Judge under him, 
inforcing an Ol of the Statutes that He or- 
dain- d. 
Now when the time of the third Tribute was come, 
and that the Fathers who had any young Men for their 
80 ns, were obliged to produce them in order to take 
ieir Change by Lot: here aroſe freſh diſcontents and 
ace uſations | if Epgere geus among the People, who were 
Full © of gri indignation, that He, who was the 
cauſe of: ? and ini miſeries, was the only Perſqn exempt 
He e uniſhineht 3 - but ſettling his Kingdom upon a 
ny and à Foreign Son, took no notice of Them 
whom , he let deſtitute and without Children. Theſe 
45 very ſenfiply a ed Theſes, who thinking it 
* 15 | not to avoid, but rather partake of the ſuffel 
| 8 Fellow-Citizens, offer d himſelf for One without 
| any Lot. All the. reft admired him for the' greatneſs of 
S 'his Spirit, and were greatly t. taken with him f his care 
Lo the Publick : i and Zpeus, after all his Prayer and In- 
8 ' Angling him inflexible" and not to be perſuaded, 
ede d to the chooſſng of the reſt by Lot. But Hella- 
OVA writes, that the — did not ſend 


Me] and him ca as they were choſen by e as + or 
caring thither ** n chgice, and that 


| 
| 
[ 
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that he pitch'd upon Theſeus before all others, upon con- 
ditions agreed to between em, that the Athenians ſhould 
furniſh em with a Ship, and that the young Men who 
were to ſail with him ſhould carry no Weapon of War; 
but that if the Minotaure was deſtroy d, this Tribute 
ſhou' d ceaſe. e 
There appearing no hopes of Safety or Return, at the 
two former Payments of this Tribute, They ſent forth 
the Ship with a black Sail, as to unavoidable deſtruction: 
but now Theſeus encouraging his Father, and ſpeaking 
greatly of himſelf, as confident that he ſhould kill the 
 Minotaure, Ægeus gave the Pilot another Sail which 
was White, commanding him as he return'd, if Theſeus 
_eſcap'd, to make uſe of That; but if not, to ſail with 
the Black one, and give it as a fign of his Misfortune 
and Sorrow. But Simonides ſays, that the Sail which 
 LEgeus deliver'd to the Pilot, was not White, but Pur- 
ple dy'd in Grain, with the Flower of a certain Tree, 
and that This was to be a ſign of their Eſcape. Amar- 
Hadas Phereclus, as Simonides writes, was Pilot of the 
Ship. But Philocborus ſays, that Theſeus had a Pilot 
E ſent him by Scirus, from Salamis, nam' d 
(8) xvuCspri- Nauſfitheus, and another Sailor (8) to 
| Tus gages. manage the Head, nam d Pheax; be- 
1 208 cauſe as yet the Athenians had not appli- 
ed themſelves to Navigation; and that Scirus did This, N J 
becauſe one of the young Men, Meneftbes, was his 
Daughter's Son; and This the Monuments of Naufi- 
theus" and Pheax, built by Theſeus in Phalerum, near 
the Temple of Sciron, witneſs. He adds alſo, that the 
' Feaſt nam'd Cybernefia (or Feaſt. of Pilots) was inſtituted 
in their Honour. The Lot being caſt, and Theſeus tak- 
ing with him out of the Prytanæum Thoſe upon whom 
it fell, went to the 'De/phinian Temple, and made an 
Offering to Apollo for their ſafe return, which was a 
Bough. of a conſecrated Olive-Tree bound about with |. 
white Wool, 41 S975 @ | bt | 
Having thus perform'd his Devotion, he went to Sea, 
the fixth day of the Month Munichion (i. e. March ;) 
| 2 | on 
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on which Day, even till this time, the Athenians ſend 
their Virgins to the ſame Temple to make Supplication 
to the Gods, It is farther reported that he was com- 
manded by the Oracle at Delphi to make Venus his 
Guide, and to invoke Her as the Companion and Con- 
ductreſs of his Voyage, to whom as he was ſacrificing a 
She - Goat by the Sea - ſide, it was ſuddenly chang d into an 


He- Goat, and for this Cauſe that God- (9) res 
deſs had the Name of (9) Epitragia. * 2 
When he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt _ 22455 5 


of the ancient Hiſtorians as well as 
Poets write, having a Clew of Thread given him by 
Ariadne, who had fall'n in love with him, and being 
inſtructed by her in the uſe of it, which was to conduct 
bim through all the Windinge of the | Labyrinth, he 
eſcap'd out of it, and ſlew the Minotaure and faiF'd back, 
taking along with him Ariadne, and the young Athenian 
Captives. Pberecydes adds, that he bor'd Holes in the 
'Keels of the Cretan Ships, to hinder their purſuit. And 
Demon writes, that Taurus the Chief Captain of Minos 
was ſlain in a Naval Combat by Theſeus in the Mouth 
of the Haven, immediately before he ſet fail for Athens, 
But Philochorus gives us the Story thus, That at the - 
exhibiting the Games, which Minos had caus'd to be 
annually celebrated in honour of his Son, Taurus, who 
they thought would certainly bear away the Prize 'from 
All, as he had done before, labour'd under the Envy of 
all Crete. For his Power grew grievous and inſupport- 
able by reaſon of the Inſolence of his Manners ; and be- 
fides, he had been accus'd- of too near a Familiarity 
with Paſiphae the Queen: which was the reaſon that 
when Theſeus deſir d the Combat, Minos ſo eafily com- 
ply'd. And as it was a Cuſtom in Crete that the Ladies alſo 
ſhould be admitted to the ſight of theſe Games, Ariadne, 
deing preſent, was ſtrangely ſurpris'd at the manly Beau- 
ty of Theſeus, and ſtruck with admiration at the vigour 
and addreſs which he ſhew'd in the Combat, overcom- 
ing all that encountred with him. Minos too being ex- 
tremely pleas'd, eſpecially fince Taurus was n 
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Sword. The Government by this means falling to Ari- 
6 due, he made 4 League with her, and receiv'd the Cap- 


* the Athenians and the Cretans, whom he engag'd under 
an Oath never again to make War with Athens, 

There are yet many other Re 1 about theſe things, 
and as many concerning Ariadne, but none with any 
Certainty of Truth. For ſome relate, that the hang'd 
herſelf, being deſerted by Tbeſeus. Others, that ſhe 
was carried away by his Sailors to the Iſle of Naxos, 
and marry'd to Onarus, one of the Prieſts of Bacchus; 
and that Theſeus left her, becauſe he fell in love with 


EEE 


Another 2 


5 i bende 185 an n. Tees n — ane | 
F | For Egle $ Love had  pierc'd bis manly Breaſt. 

4 1 For this Verſe, as Hereos the Megarian witneſſeth, was 

5 formerly in the Poet Hefiod's Works, but put out "by 
1. =  Pi/ftratus, in like manner as he added This other in 
of | Homer's Deſcriptiolt of we State of the Dead, to aged 
8. dhe Athenians, 


eres, need, . eie, Setlur * 
FThbeſeus, Perithous, both Sons of Gods, 


Others report, that Ariadne had two Sons by 
Oenopion and Staphylus; and among Theſe is the 


10 Ton, of Chios, who writes thus of his own native City, 
Ik ; The Tots ©novidnc ixliow oerl. : 

55 4 Built by Ocnopion the great Theſeus San. 2. 

12 ru yet whatever in this Account has the more general 


I Warrant of Hiſtory, and whatever the Poets have, as 
the it were, put into every body's Mouth, is — ue 


ves of her, and ratify'd a perpetual Friendſhip between 
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ere were two Minos s and two Ariadne s; 3 
one of whom, they ſay, was married to Bacchus in the 
Iſle of Naxos, and bore a Son nam'd Staphylus. But 


that the other, of a, e, was raviſhed by \Theſeus, 


and being afterwards deſerted by him, retir'd to Naxo:, 1 I 


s Ariadne alſo dy d there, and was Morſhip d 
ers, hut in a different manner from the for- 


| Zu bes, Nurſe Goreyna, whole Grave they. yet ſhew. 
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1 mer: for Her day is celebrated with Feuſts and Re- 


C vels, and an uniyerfil Joy ; but all the Sacriſices per- 
p- & fom'@ to the latter, are mingled” with Sorrow) and 
BY 5 Mournir 1g. 5 ; i e | hs 5 * N 6 | 
th Now Theſeus; in his return from Crete, put in at Delosy/ 


er WY 44 Having ſacrificed to the God of that Ifland, and dedi- 
nd cated to the Temple the Image of Venus which Ariadne had 
d, given him, he'dahe'd with the — rp a Dance, 
of chat, in memory of him, is ſtill prefery'd among the In- 
habitants of Delos, which in a certain order had turn- 
Wings and — that imitated the intricate winding 
of the Labyrinth. And this Dance, as Dicaarchus * 
writes, is call'd among the Delians the Crane. This 
he dan&d round 5 Cerutorniun * ſs call d — 
its being cottipafted together, and adorn'd only with 
Horns Aren from this let fide of the Head. They ſay 
alſo, that he iniſtitured Games in Delos, where he was | 
= Firſt that began the Cuſto of giving a Palm to the . 
ifors; | i 
Wen they were come near the Coaſt of Arrica, ſo | 
* great was the 7 5 for the happy fuccefs of theii Voyage, 
that neither Theſes himſelf, nor the Pilot, remembred 
to hang out the Sail which ſhould have been the token 
of their ſafety to grun; who, Knowing nothing of 
their Succeſs; for grief threw himſelf headlong from a” 
Rock; and periſſi d in the Sea, But Theſeus being ar- 
rived at the Port of Pbaleron, paid there the Sacrifices 
which he had vow'd to the Gods at his ſetting out to 
Sea, and.ſent a Herald to the City to carry news of his 
ate return. At his entrance into the City the Herald 
found the People for the moſt part full of grief for the 
boss of their King; Others, as may be well believed, as. 
full of joy for the Meffage that he brought, and wholly 
bent to make much of him, and crown him with Gar- 
lands for fo acceptable News; which he indeed accepted 
of, but inſtead of wearing them on his Head he hung 
them upon his Herald's Staff: and thus returning to the 
ea-ſide before 7heſeus had finiſh'd his Libation to the 
Gods, he ſtay'd without, for fear of diſturbing —_ 
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Holy Rites 3 but as ſoon as the Libation was ended, he 
entered, and related the whole Story of the King's 
Death 2: upon the hearing of which, with great La- 
mentations and a confuſed tumult of grief, they ran 
with all haſte to the City. And from hence they ſay 
it comes that to this day, in the Oſchophoria, or — oi 
of Boughs," the Herald is not erown'd, but his 
and that the People then preſent Mill break out at che 
Sacrifice into this ſhout, Nd, 383 i, (elelen, ron, - A 
ion) of which confus d ſounds the firſt was wont to 
be uſed by Men in haſte, or at a Triumph, the other 
is proper to thoſe that are in great Conſternation or 
Trouble. 
Theſeus, after che Funeral of. his Father, paid his 
| Vows to Apollo the ſeventh day of Pyanepſion, (i. e. 
October; ) for on that day the Youth that return d with 
him ſafe from Crete, made their entry into the City. 
They ſay alſo, that the Cuſtom of boiling Pulſe at this 
Feaſt is deriv d from hence, becauſe the young men 
that had eſcap'd, put all that was left of their Provi- 
ſion together, and boiling it in one common Pot feaſted 
| _ themſelves with it, and with great rejoicing did eat all 
| together. Hence alſo they carry in Proceſſion an Olive- 
branch bound about with Wool (ſuch as they then 
made uſe of in their Supplications) Which they call 
| Eirefione, crown'd with all ſorts: of Fruits, to fignify 
| that, Scarcity and Barremeſs was ceas' d; finging | in * 
. Proceſſion this e . ö | 
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$ 
Eireſione Figs produce, 
And aubolſom Bread and cheerful 04, 
And Honey, labouring Bees  ſeveet 10; 
But above all Wine's noble juice: © 
"Then Cares thou in the Cup ſbalt fleep, 
—_ * of joy receive ſoft Sleep. 
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tertain'd by the Arbemians, But moſt are of the opi- 


| Kon! which we have above deliver d. The Ship where- 


in Wbeſeus and the Youth of Athens ſet out and re- 
turned ſafe, had thirty Oars, and was preſerved by the 
Athenigns, down even to the time of Demetrius Phala- 
reus ; for they took away the old Planks as they de- 

'd, putting in new and ftronger Timber in their 
place, inſomuch that this Ship became a ſtanding Ex- 
ample among the Philoſophers, whenever they diſputed 


about things that "increaſe, one fide holding, That the 


Ship remain'd the Same, and the other as fiercely con- 
tending, That it was not the Same. hn th Re 
The Feaſt 'call'd Oſcophoria, or Feaſt of Boughs, 
which to this day the Athenians celebrate, was then 


firſt inſtituted by Tbeſeus. For he took not with him 
the full'number of Virgins, which by Lot were to have- 


been carried away, but ſelected two Youths, with 


* 


whom he had an intimate familiarity, of fair and wo- 
maniſh Faces, but of a manly and forward Spirit; and 
having by frequent Baths, and by avoiding the heat and 


ſcorching of the Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all the 
Ointments, and Waſhes, and Dreſſes, that ſerve to the 


 adorning of the Hair, or ſmoothing the Skin, or im- 


roving the Complexion, in a manner chang'd them 
From what they were before, and having taught them 
further to counterfeit the very Voice, and Carriage, 


and Gate of "Virgins, ſo that there could not be the 


leaſt difference/perceiv*d, he, undiſcover'd by any, put 
them among the Athenian Maids defign'd for Crete. Ar 
his return he and theſe two Youths led up a folemn 
Proceſſion, dreſſed in the fame habit that is now worn 
by thoſe that carry the Branches. Which Branches 


they carry in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, for the 


fake of their Story before related; or rather becauſe 
they happen d to return in Autumn, the time of ga- 


thering ripe Fruits. The Women, whom they call 


Deipnopboræ, (or Supper-Carriers, ) are taken into theſe 
3 a Ceremonies, 


7 
Altho' ſome are of opinjon, that this Ceremony is re- 
tain'd in memory of the Heracl/idz, who were thus en- 
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Ceremonies, and aſſiſt at the Sacrifice, in remembrance 
and imitation of the Mothers of the young Men and 
Virgins upon whom the Lot fell; for thus buſily did 
they run about, bringing Banquets and Refreſnments to 
their Children: and becauſe the good Women then 
told their Sons and Daughters a great many fine Tales 
and Stories, to comfort and encourage them under the 
danger they were going upon, it has ſtill continu'd a 
Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt old Fables and Tales ſhould 
be the chief Diſcourſe. And for all theſe Particulari- 
ties we are beholden to the Hiſtory. of Demon. There 
was a Place conſecrated, and a Temple erected. on it to 
Theſeus ; who obliged thoſe Families out of which the 
Tribute of the Youth (in caſe it had continued) was 
to have been paid, inſtead thereof to pay a Tax to the 

emple for Sacrifices to him. And the Houſe of the 

bytalide had the overſeeing of theſe Sacrifices, The- 


eus doing them that Honour in recompence of their 


former Hoſpitality. | | 1 7 
Now after the death of his Father Ægeus, framing 
in his mind a great and wonderful deſign, he gather d 
together all the Inhabitants of Attica into one Town, 
and made them one People of one City, that were be- 
fore diſpers'd, and very difficult to be aſſembled upon 
any Affair, tho' relating te the common benefit of 
them All, Nay, often ſuch Differences and Quarrels 


happened between them, as occaſion d Bloodſhed and 


ar: Theſe by his Perſuaſions he appeas d, and going 
from People to People, and from Tribe to Tribe, pro- 
os'd his defign of a common agreement between them. 
Thoſe of a more private and mean Condition readily 
embracing ſo good Advice, to Thoſe of greater Power 
and Intereſt he promis d a Commonwealth, wherein 
Monarchy being laid aſide, the Power ſhould be in the 
People; and that, reſerving to himſelf only to be con- 
tinu'd the Commander of their Arms, and the Pre- 
ſerver of their Laws, there ſhould be an equal diſtri- 
bution of all things elſe between them: and by this 


mcane brought Them over to his Propoſal, The Reſt 
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I fearing his Power, which was alieady grown very fofe 


midable, and knowing his Courage and Reſolution, 
_ choſe rather to be perſuaded than forc'd into a Com- 
pliance, He then diſſolv'd all the diftin& Courts of 
Juſtice, and Council-halls, and Corporations, and built 
one common Prytaneum and Council-hall, where it 
ſtands to this day; and out of the old and the new 
City he made One, which he nam'd Arbens, ordaining 
a common Feaſt and Sacrifice to be for ever obſerv'd, 
which he call'd Panathenes,. (or the Sacrifice of all the 
United Athenians, ] He inftituted alſo j 
another Sacrifice call'd Metæcæn (1) (1) Tranſmi- 
which is ſtill celebrated on the 16th day gration. 
of Hecatambæon (i. e. June.) Then, as 

. he had promis d, he laid down his Regal Power, and 
ſettled a Commonwealth, entring upon this great 
Change, not without advice from the Gods, For hav- 
ing ſent. to conſult the Oracle of Delpbi, concerning 
the Fortune of his new Government and City, he re- 
ceiv'd this Anſwer ; | | 8 


Aye ©n049, Hir dU . % Ape, | 

Ilex ate To: aroxiiant Tariy IU@*' ia ,, 
Tiga Ie, A e & dν,¾/d n pa. 

AMe oy mins , aririmngdp@ i Dum 
Buden Au, 40 & viduar: aroiloroprdoy. 


Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus' Daughters Son, 
Hear what Jove for thee bas dane. 
In the great City, thou baſt made, 
He has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 
. ' The ſettled Periods and fixt Fates 
Of many Cities, mighty States. 
But know thou neither Fear nor Pain 
Solicit not thyſelf in vain. | 
For, like a Bladder that does 'bide 
The fury of the angry Tide, | 
Thou from high Waves unburt ſbalt bound, 
Alzvays tofÞ but never drotun l. 
| H 2 
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Which Oracle, they ſay, one of the Sibyls long after 


u in a. manger repeat to the Athenians, in this Verſe : 


A ente Banlity, fires 9 wor Hehl bot + 
| The Bladder may be dipt, but never drown'd. 


Farther yet defigning to enlarge his City, he invited 
all Strangers to come and enjoy equal Privileges with 
the Natives; and Some are of Opinion, that the com- 
mon form of Proclamation in Atbens, Come bither all 
ye People, were the words that Theſeus cauſed to be 
proclaim'd, when he thus ſet up a Commonwealth, con- 
Gſting, in a manner, of all Nations. Yet he ſuffer d 
not his State, by the promiſcuous Multitude that flow'd 
in, to be turn'd into Confuſion, and be left without any 
Order or Degree; but was the Firſt that divided the 
Commonwealth into three diſtin Ranks, the Noble- 
men, the Husbandmen, and Artiſicers. To the No- 
| bility he committed the care of Religion, the choice of 

Magiſtrates, the teaching and diſpenſing of the Laws, 
and the interpretation of all Holy and Sacred matters; 
the whole City, in other reſpects, being as it were re- 
duc d to an exact Equality, the Nobles excelling the 
reſt in Honour, the Husbandmen in Proſit, and the Ar- 

titicers in Number. And that Tbeſeus was the firſt, 
Who, as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an inclination to popular 
Government, parted with the Regal Power, Homer 


4 25 ſeems to witneſs in his Catalogue of the Ships, 


— e he gives the Name of People to the Athenians 


He likewiſe coined Money, and ſtamp'd it with the 
Image of an Ox, either in memory of the Marathonian 
Bull, or of Minos's General Taurus, (whom he van- 
quifh'd) or elſe to put his People in mind to follow 
Husbandry ; and from this Coin came the Expreſſion 
ſo frequent among the Greeks, of a thing being worth 
ten or a hundred Oxen. Having alſo made a ſure ac- 
quiſition of the Country about Megara to the Territory 


— 
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of Athens, he erected r the Straits 
of Peloponneſus, and made an Inſcription of two verſes, 
— 2 ic of the two Countries that meet 
there. On the Eaſt-fide the Inſcription is thus: 


3 This is not Peloponneſus, but Ionia. 
And on the Weſt ſide thus: 


This ts Peloponneſus, not Tonia, | 
He alſo firſt inſtituted annual Games, in emulation of. 
Hercules; being ambitious, that as the Greeks, by that 

Hero's appointment, celebrated the Olympian Games to 
the Honour of Jupiter, ſo by His inſtitution they 


ſhould celebrate the Ibmian Games to the Honour of 
Neptune. For Thoſe that were there before obſerv'd, 
dedicated to Melicerta, were toes privately and in 


the me and conſiſted rather of Religious Ceremo- 
than of any open SpeQacle or publick Feaſt. But 
Some there are who ſay, that the Ibmian Games were 


firſt inſtituted in memory of Sciron, at the Expiation 
which Theſeus made for his Murder, upon the account 


of the nearneſs of Kindred which was between them; 
Sciron being the Son of Canet bus, and Heniocha, the 
Daughter of Pittbeus : tho“ others write, that Sinnis, 
and not Sciron, was their Son, and that to His Ho- 
nour, and not to the Others, theſe Games were or- 
dain'd by Theſeus, And Hellanicus and Andron of Ha- 
licarnaſſus write, that at 'the ſame time he made an 


Agreement with the Corinthians, that they ſhould al- 
low Them who came from Athens to the Celebration 


of the Ibmian Games, as much ſpace to behold the 
SpeRtacle in, as the Sail of the publick Ship that 
brought them thither, ſtretch'd to its full extent, could 
cover, and That in the firſt and moſt honourable Place, 
Concerning the Voyage that he made in the Evxine 
Sea, there are different Relations; for Phrlochorus and 
ſome ethers write, that he undertook this Expedition 
with Hercules, offering him his Service in the War 
againſt the Amazons, and had Antiope given him f 
the reward of his Valour: Bat the greater number, 
(among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus 2nd Herodorus} 
ke | H 3 write, 


\ 
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write, that he made this Voyage many years after Her- 
cules, with a Navy under his own Command, and took 
the Amazon Priſoner; and indeed This ſeems; to come 
| neareſt the Truth, for we do not read that any other 
of All thoſe who accompanied him in this Action, 
took any Amazon Priſoner. And beſides, Bion writes, 
that he ftole her away by deceit, and fled; for the 
Amazons (he ſays) being naturally Lovers of Men, 
- were ſo far from flying from Tbeſeus when he touch' d 

upon their Coaſts, that they entertain'd him with great 
Civility, and ſent him Preſents to his Ship; but He 
having invited Artiope, who brought them, to come 
aboard, immediately ſet Sail and carry'd her away. 

One Menecrates alſo, who wrote the Hiſtory of Nicæa 
in Bithynia, adds, that Tbeſeus having _ aboard 
his Veſſel, cruiſed for ſome time about thoſe Coaſts ; 
and that there were in. the ſame Ship three young No- 
blemen of . Athens, that accompanied him in this Voy- 
age, all Brothers, whoſe Names were Euneus, Thoas, 
and Saloon. The laſt of Theſe fell deſperately in Love 
with Antiope, but conceal'd it with "all poſſible care; 
only to one of his maſt intimate acquaintance he re- 
veal'd the Secret, and employ'd him to break his Paſ- 
ſion to Antiope; ſhe rejected his pretences with a very 
Marp denial, yet carried herſelf to him with all outward 
appearance of Civility, and very prudently made no 
complaint to Theſeus of any thing that had happen'd : 
but Soloon, urg'd by deſpair, leap'd into a River near 
the Sea-fide, and drowned. himſelf, As ſoon as Th:- 
ſens was acquainted with his Death, and his unhappy 
Love that was the cauſe of it, he was extremely con- 
cern'd, and in the height of his grief, an Oracle which 
he had formerly receiv'd at Delpbi came into his mind, 
for he had been commanded by the Prieſteſs of Apolla 
Pythius, that where-ever in his Travels he was moſt 
ſorrowful, and under the greateſt affliction, he ſhould 
build a City There, and leave ſome of his Followers 
to be Governors of the Place. For this cauſe he There 
founded a City, which. he call'd from the Name of 
u . | of | Apollo, 7 


— 


 ciently confirm'd by the Names that the Places there-' 


the Feaſt called Bosdromia. But Ci 
de very nice in each particular of this Affair, writes, 


lo, Pythopolis ; and in honour” of the unfortunate” 
0 e nam'd the River that runs by it, Solaon, 
and left the two ſurviving Brothers intruſted with the 
care of the Government and Laws, joining with them 
Hermus, one of the Nobility of Athens, from whom a 
certain Place in the City is by the Inhabitants of Py-' 
thopolis call'd The Houſe of Hermus; tho by an error 


in the accent of the word, they have falſly taken it for 


tbe Houſe of Hermes, or Mercury, and the Honour that 

was deſign d to the Hero, they have transferr'd to the 

God. And This was the riſe and ground of the War. 1 
with the Amazons, which appears to have been no light: 


or womanith buſineſs; for it is impoſſible they ſhould- 


have plac'd their Camp in the heart of the N 
yr join'd Battle, cloſe by the (2) (STR 
Common-Hall and Temple of the Muſes, un- e 
leſs they had firſt conquer d the Country round about, 
and without any delay or fear moy'd on boldly to the 
City. That they made ſo long a Journey by Land, 
and paſſed over the Cimmerian Boſpborus when it was. 


frozen, as Hellanicus writes, is difficult to be believed. 


That they encamp'd in the City, perhaps may be ſuffi- 


about yet retain, and the Graves and Monuments of 
Thoſe that fell in the Battle. Both Armies now being 
in ſight, there was a long pauſe and doubt on each ſide 
which ſhould give the firſt Onſet: At laſt Theſeus hav- 
ing facrific'd to Fear, in obedience to the Command of 
an Oracle he had receiv'd, gave them Battle; and this 
Battle happened in the Month Bozdromion (i. e. Augu ) 
the day on which the Athenians even v then Se Long 

us, defirous to 


that the left Wing of the Amazons mov'd towards the 
Place which is yet call'd Amazonium, and 
that on the right they came as far as the (3) (3) t. 

Common- Hall near Chryſa : that with This 105 
the Athenians engaged, falling in upon the Amazons 
from the Muſes Temple; and that the Graves of mow 


2 ers write that 


—— — 
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leads to the Gate call'd Piraica, by the 
(4) 16805. (4) Chapel of Chalcodon : And that Here it 


was that the Athenians were routed, and 


ſhamefully-turn'd their backs to Women as far as to 
the Temple of the Furies: But that freſh ſupplies 
coming in from Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, they 
charg'd their right Wing, and beat them back into 


their very Tents; in which Action a great number of 


the Amazons were lain: That at length, after four 
Months, a Peace was concluded between them by the 
mediation of Hippolyta, (for ſo this Hiſtorian calls the 
„„ which The 2 marry' d, and not Antiope) tho 
e was ſlain with a Dart by Molpa- 
fighting by Theſeus's fide, and that the Pillar which 


fands by the Temple of the O/ympran Earth was erected 


to her Honour. Nor is it to be wonder'd that the Hiſ- 


tory of things ſo very ancient, ſhould be ſo various and 


uncertain, For it is farther ſaid, that Thoſe of the 
Amazons that were wounded, were privately ſent away 
by Antiope to Chalcis, where many by her care reco- 
ver d, but Thoſe that dy'd were bury'd in the Place 


that is to this time call's, Amazonium, That this War 


was ended by a mutual League and Agreement, is evi- 
dent both from the Name of the Place adjoining to the 
Temple of Theſeus, call'd from the ſolemn Oath there 
taken, Horcomaſium, and alſo from the ancient Sacri- 
fice which is celebrated to the Amazons, the day before 
the Feaſt of Theſeus, The People of Megara pretend 
alſo to ſhew among them a place where the Amazons 


were buried in the figure of a Lozenge, in the paſſage 


from the Marketplace to a Place call'd Rus. -It is 
ſaid likewiſe, that Others of em were ſlain about Cbæ- 
ronea, and buried near a little Rivulet, formerly call'd 
Thermodon, but now Hæmon, of which I have formerly 
wrote in the Life of Demoſthenes. It appears further 
that the Paſſage of the Amazens thro' Theſſaly was not 
without oppoſition, for there are yet to be Gen many 


that were. lain are. tobe den in che Street that 


> their Sepulchres near Scataſſæa and 3 
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And This- is as much as is worthy the Relation; con- 
cerning the Amazons.” For the account which the an- 


cient Author of a Poem'call'd Theſeis, gives us, of this 


Invaſion of the Amazons, how that Antiope, to re- 


- venge herſelf upon Theſeus,” for quitting her and mar- 
rying Phædra, came down * the City with her 
they 


Train of Amazons, and that were ſlain by Her- 
cules, is manifeſtly nothing elſe but Fable, and the In- 
vention of a Poet. It is true indeed that Theſeus mat- 
ried Pbædra, but That was after the death of Antiope, 
by whom he had a Son called Hippolytus, or, as Pindar 
writes, Demopboon. As to the Calamities which befel 
both this Wife ¶ Phedra) and his Son Hrippolytus, ſince 
none of the Hiſtorians have contradicted the Tragick 
Poets that have written of them, we are to take them 
for good, as all the Poets have deliver d them. There 
are alſo other Reports concerning the ; Marriages. of 
Theſeus, the beginnings of which were neither 'honour- 
able, nor their events fortunate, which yet were never 
repreſented in the Grecian Plays. For he is ſaid to 
have forc'd Anaxo,. the Træxenian; and after he had 
Nain Sinnis and Cercyen, to have raviſh'd their Daugh- 
ters; to have married Peribæa the Mother of ' Ajax, 
and then Pbæribæa, and then Tope the Daughter of 
Ipbicles. Further he is accus'd for deſerting Ariadne, 
(as is before related) being in Love with Age the 
Daughter of Panopeus, an action neither juſt nor ho- 
nourable. And laſtly for the Rape of Helen, which 


Ald all Attica with War and Blood, and was in the 


end the occaſion of his Baniſhment and Death, as ſhall 
hereafter be ela!!! c 
Hlerodorus is of opinion, that tho* there were many 
famous Expeditions undertaken by the braveſt and moſt 
Honourable Captains of his Time, yet Theſeus never 
made One amongſt them, Once only excepted, when 
he join'd with the Lapithe in their War againſt the 
Centaurs : Though others ſay that he accompany d Ja- 


fon to Colcbos and Meleager to the ſlaying of the Caly- 


donian Boar; and that hence this came to be a pan 


4 
4 
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. this Subject, in his Play call'd The Suppliants, © 
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bial Speech, Not without Theſeus,. However tis al- 
lowed that Theſeus without any aid of the Heroes of 
his Time, did Himſelf perform very many and very 
great Exploits; and that from the high eſteem the 
World ſet upon his Valour, it grew into a Proverb, 


This is another Hercules, He was alſo very inftrumen- 


tal to Adraſtus, in recovering the Bodies of - thoſe that 
were ſlain before Thebes, but not as Euripides in his 
Tragedy makes him, by beating the Thebans in Battle, 
but by perſuaſion, tid mutual agreement and compo- 


- fition, for ſo the greater part of Hiſtorians write: nay, 


Philochorus adds farther, that This was the firſt Treaty 
that ever was made for the recovering and burying the 
Bodies of the dead; tho' the Hiſtory of Hercules ſays, 
that He was the firſt that eber gave leave to his Ene- 
mies to carry off the Bodies of their Slain, The bury- 
ing-places of the Common Soldiers are yet to be ſeen 
in the Village call'd Eleut beræ, and Thoſe of the Com- 
manders at Eleu/is, where Theſeus allotted them a place 
for their Interment, to oblige Auraſtus. And that the 
dead Bodies were thus recover d, Æſcbylus is Witneſs 
in his Tragedy call'd the Eleuſinians, where Theſeus 
himſelf is brought in relating the Story as it is here 
told ; which quite overthrows what Euripides writes on 

The extraordinary and ſo much celebrated Friendſhip 
between Theſeus and Peirithous, is ſaid to have been 
thus begun. The Fame of the matchleſs Strength and 
Valour of 'Theſeus being ſpread thro* all Greece, Peiri- 
thous was inflam'd with a defire to be ſatisfy d, and 
make a trial himſelf of what he had beard ſo much 
by Report; to this end he ſeized a Herd of Oren 
which belong*d to Theſeus, and was driving thenr away 


from Marathon, when News was brought that Tbeſeus 


urſu'd him in Arms: upon which, diſdaining to Ay, 
turn'd back, and went on to meet him. But as 
ſoon as ever they had view'd one another, Each ſo ad- 
mir d the Gracefulneſs and Beauty, and was ſeiz' d with 


ſech a Reverence for the Bravery and Courage of the 


Other, 
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Other, that they forgot all thoughts of Fighting; and 
Peirithous firſt ſtretching. out his hand to Tbeſeus, bad 
him be Judge in this Caſe himſelf, and promis d to 
ſubmit willingly to whatever he demanded, in ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury he had done. But Theſeus not only 
forgave him all the damages he had ſuſtain'd, but in- 
treated bim to be his Friend and Brother in Arms 
and there immediately they ſwore an inviolable Friend- 
ſhip to each other. After This Peirit bous married Dei- 
damia, and invited Thefeus to the Wedding, intreating 
him to come, and ſee his Country, and keep Company 
with the Lapitbæ. He had at the ſame time invited 
the Centaurs to the Feaſt, who growing hot with Wine, 
began to be very inſolent and lewd, and. offer'd violence 
to the Women; which ſo enrag'd the Lapitbæ, that 
they took immediate revenge upon the Place, flaying 


Many of them upon the Spot: and afterwards having 
overcome them in Battle, drove the whole Race of 


them out of their Country, Theſeus all along taking 
their part, and fighting on their fide. - But Herodorus 
gives a different Relation, of theſe things: That Te- 


. ſeus came not to the aſſiſtance of the Lapithæ till the 
War was already begun; and that it was in This Jour- 


ney that he had the firſt fight of Hercules, baving made 
it his buſineſs to find him out at Trachine, where he 


had choſen to reft himſelf after all his wandrings and 


Jabours ; and that This Interview was honourably per : 
form'd on each part with extreme Civility, Reſpect and 
Admiration of each other. Yet it is more credible 
what other Hiſtorians write, that there were before 
frequent Interviews between them, and that it was by 
the means of Theſeus that Hercules was initiated and 
admitted to the Ceremonies of the. Goddeſs Ceres, hav- 
ing before his initiation been firſt purify'd, as one that 
wanted it upon account of ſeyeral raſh Actions of his 


fty years old, as Hel, ds reports, 
adventure of ſtealing Helen, who 


| l 
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fore ſome Writers, to take away this Accuſation of 


one of the greateſt Crimes that is laid to his charge, 


1 „ that he did not ſteal away Helen Himſelf, but = 


1 and Lynceus were the Raviſhers, who brought her 

5 him, = committed her to bis Charge, and that 
therefore he refus'd to reſtore her at the demand of 
Caftor and Pollux ; or according to Others, that he re- 
ceiv'd her from her own Father Tyndarus, who ſent 
her to be kept by him, for fear of Enarphorus the Son 
of Hippocoon, who would have carry'd her away by 
force when ſhe was yet a Child. But the moſt pro- 


bable Relation, and That which has. moſt Witneſſes 


on its fide, is This: Theſeus and Peiritbous went both 


together to "Sparta, and having ſeiz d the young Lady, 


as ſhe was dancing in the Temple of Diana Ortbia, 
fled away with her. There were preſently Men in 


Arms ſent to purſue the Raviſhers, but they followed 


the purſuit no farther than to Tegea; and Theſeus and 
Peirithous being now out of danger, having eſcap'd out 
of Peloporneſus, made an ageeement between them 
ſelves, that He to whom the lot ſhou'd fall, ſhould 
have Helen to his Wife, but ſhould be oblig d to be 
ready with his aſſiſtance to procure Another for his 
Friend. Upon this Compact the lot fell unto Theſeus 
who took the young Lady, not being yet marriageable, 
and convey'd' her to idne; and placing his own 
Mother {/#thra) with her, committed them to Aphid- 
nus one of his Friends; charging him to keep them 


ſo ſecretly, that none might know where they were. 


Which done, to return the ſame ſervice to his Friend 


Peirithous, he accompany d him in his Journey to Epi- 


rut, in order to ſteal away the Daughter of Aiuoncus 
i. e, Pluto) King of the Moloſfians : This King named 
is Wife Proſerpina, and his Daughter Corè, and a great 


Dog which he kept, Cerberus, with Whom he order d ] 


= that came as Suitors to his Daughter to fight, and 
mis'd her to Him that ſhould overcome the Beaſt. 
at W been inform'd, that the deſign of Peiritbou 


and his Companion's coming was not. to court + his 


Daughter, 


par'd to aſſault the City. 
means he came to the knowledge of it, is uncertain) 
diſcover'd to them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at Aphid- 
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Daughter, but to force her away, he cauſed them Both 
to be ſeized, and threw Peirithous to be torn in pieces 
— * Dog, and clapt up Theſeus into Priſon, and bert 
in Chains. 
About this time, Meneftbeus, the Sow bf. Patras, 
Grandſon of Orneus, and great Grandſon to Erefbeus, 
the firſt Man that is recorded to have affected Popula. 
rity, and ingratiated himſelf with the Multitude, ftir'd 
up and-exaſperated the moſt eminent Men of the City, 
who had long born a ſecret grudge to Theſeus, as 
poſſeſt with a belief that Tbeſeus had taken from 
of the Nobility their ſeveral little Kingdoms and Lacks 
ſhips, that ſo having pent t | 
might uſe them as his Subjects and Slaves. He put 
alſo the meaner ſort into no ſmall commotion, by gac+ 
cuſing · them ſharply, that being deluded with a mere 
dream of Liberty, tho indeed they were depriv'd both 
of That, and of their Countries and their Temples, 


- Inſtead of many good and gracious Kings of their own, 


they had given themſelves up to be lorded over by a 
New-comer and a Stranger. Whilſt he was thus buſted 

in infecting the minds of the Citizens, the War that 
Caſtor and Pollux brought againſt Athens came very op- 
portunely to further the Sedition he had been promot- 
ing; and Some ſay that He by his perſuafions was. 
wholly the cauſe of their invading the City. At their 
firſt approach they committed no Acts of Hoſtility, but 


; peaceably demanded their Siſter Helen; but the Athe- 


nians returning anſwer, that they neither had her 
them, nor knew where the was diſpos'd of, they pre- 
But Arademus. (by what 


n: For which Reaſon he was both extremely ho- 


F nour'd during his Life by the Sons of Tyndarus ; and 


the Lacedemonians, when in aſter- times they made ſe- 


FJ veral Incurfions into Artica, and deſtroy'd all the Coun- 


try round about, ſpar'd the Academy for his ſake. But 


¶ Dicearchus writes, that there were m8 in 


Yor, I, I : , the 


lem all up in one City, he 
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the Army of Caſtor and Pollux, | the one call'd Febed6. 


mus, and the other Marathus ; from the Firſt, That | 


which is now call'd the Academy, was then _— 
Ecbedemia, and the Village Marathon had its 
from the Other, who according to the Oracle will del 
offer d up himſelf a Sacrifice at the head of the Army. 
As ſoon as they were arriv'd at Aphidne, they ' firſt 
overcame their Enemies in a ſet Battle, and then aſ- 
faulted and took the Town. And here, they ſay, 
Aycus, the Son of Sciron, was ſlain on the party of 
Cel or and Pollux, from whom a Place in Megara, 
ere he was bury'd, is call'd Alycus to this day. And 
Heres writes, that it was Theſeus himſelf that kill'd 
. him, in witneſs of which he cites theſe Nr con- 
cerging Aycus. 


"Tov e Nr Tor” „Ae 
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And Alycus on fair Aphidna's Plain, 
14 T in the Cauſe of Helen ſlain, 


Tho! it is not at all probable, that Theſeus himſelf was 
there when both the City and his own Mother were 
taken. Aphidne being now taken, and the whole City 
_ of s in great Conſternation, Meneſtbeus perſuaded 
the Pebple to open their Gates, and receive Caſtor and 
Pollua with all manner of Civility and Friendſhip, who; 
he told them, deſign'd no Violence or Injury to any | 
but THheſeus,. who had - firſt done them wrong, but were 
Benefactors and Saviours to all Mankind beſide. And | 
their behaviour to the conquer'd' gave credit to what | 

Meneſtheus promis'd; for. having made themſelves ab- 
= ſolute Maſters of the Place, they demanded no more | 
than to be initiated in the Ceremonies of the Goddeſs | 

Ceres, ſince they were as nearly related to their City as | 
Hercules was, who had receiv'd the ſame Honour, This 
X * deſire they eaſily — and were adopted by 


Apbidnus, 


- DWESBUL _» 


| Apbidnus, 26 Hercules had been by Pyliue,” They wer 


honour'd alſo like Gods, and call'd by. a 

new; Name, Anaces, either from the (5) (5) In Greek 
Ceſſation of the War, or from the 'fin- *Avoxi. 
gular care they took that none ſhould ſu f- 


= 


fer any injury, tho' there was ſo great an Army within 
the Walls of the City; for the Phraſe (Avast ixen) : 
ſignifies keeping and taking care of any thing, from 
whence, it is likely that Kings were call'd Anafes. 
Others ſay, that from the appearance of their Star in 
the Heavens; they were thus call'd, for in the Attick 
Dialect this Name comes very near the 7 
words (6) that ſignify Above. (6) dv lu, 
Some ſay that Ætbra, Theſeus his Mo- and avs- 
ther, was here taken Priſoner, and car- x9 
ried to Lacedæmonia, and from thence e 
went away with Helen to Troy, alledging this Verſe of 
Homer to prove that ſhe waited upon Helen. 0 3 


Alb Hirdsee Su) , Knupirlawrs Bog. 5 
a 2 wo bb. 


Others reject this Verſe 2s . of Homer's, as-they 
do likewiſe the whole Fable of Munychus, who, the 


Story ſays, was the Son of Laodice which ſhe bore pri- 


vately to Demophoon, and was brought up likewiſe by 
Etbra at Troy. But Ifrus, in the 13th Book of his 
Attic Hiftory, gives us an account of Ætbra, different 
yet from all the reſt: That after the Fight, wherein 
Achilles and Patroclus overcame Alexander (who is alſo 
called Paris,] in Theſſaly, near the River Sperchius, 
Hector ſack d and plunder'd the City of the Traxzentans, 
and took away /Zthra Priſoner, who had been left 
— But this ſeems to be an abſurd and ground leſs 


_' Now it happen'd that Hercules paſſing once by the 
Country of the Moleſſians, was entertain'd in his way 
by Aidoneus the King, = in Diſcourſe W 
6 $395. | 2 | 
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fell apen u Relation of the Journey of Theſa and Pei: 
ritbous into his Dominions, and what they had defign'd 


to do, and what they were forc'd to ſuffer when they 


were taken. Hercules was extremely concern'd for the 
inglorious Death of the One, and the miſerable Con- 
dition of the Other. As for Peiritbous, he thought it 


but in vain to expoſtulate with the King concerning 


his Death. But Theſeus being yet kept in Priſon, he 
begg d to have him releas'd for his ſake, and obtain'd 
that favour from the King, Theſeus being thus ſet at 
liberty return d to Mbens, where his Friends were not 
yet wholly ſuppreſs'd ; and all thoſe ſacred places which 
the City had defign'd for himſelf he dedicated to Her- 
cules, changing their Names from Theſea to Heraclea, 
four. only excepted, as Philochorus writes. And now 
defigning to preſide in the Commonwealth, and manage 
the State as before, he ſoon found himſelf fall'n in 4 
Neſt of Faction and Sedition; for he diſcover' d that 
Thoſe who of a long time had hated him, had now 
added to their hatred of his Perſon a contempt of his 
Authority; and ſaw the minds of the People ſo gene- 
rally . corrupted; that, inſtead of obeying with filence 
and ſubmiſſion whatever was commanded, they expected 
to be flatter d and ſooth'd into their Duty: havin 
therefore ſome thoughts to reduce them by force; 
was, by the prevalence of the Faction, and continual 
Diſor deter d from the Attempt: And at laſt de- 
ring of good ſucceſs of his Affairs in Athens, 
he ſent away his Children privately into Eubæa, com- 
mending them to the care of Elepbenor the Son of 
Chalcodony and he himſelf having ſolemnly curs'd the 
2 of Athens, in the Ward of Gargettus, in which 
ere yet remains the Place call'd Araterion, (or the 


* 


Place of Curfing) ſail'd to Scyrut, where he had Lands 
left him by his Father, and, as he perſuaded himſelf, 
a great Friendſhip with all thoſe of the Iſland. Lyto- 
medes was then King of Scyrus : Theſeus therefore ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Him, and deſir d to have his Lands 
put into his poſſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle and àwell 
a 6 14233 1 there o 
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there; tho Others ſay, that he came to beg his aſ- 
fiſtance againſt the Athenians. But Lycomedes, being 
either jealous of the Glory of ſo great a Man, or to 
gratify Meneftheus, having led him up to the higheſt 
Cliff of the Iſland, on pretence of ſhowing him from 
thence the Lands that he deſir' d, threw him headlong 
down from the Rock, and kill'd him. But Others 
ſay, he fell down of himſelf by an unfortunate flip of 
his Foot, as he was walking there after Supper accord- 
ing to his uſual Cuſtom, At that time there was no 
notice taken, nor were any concern'd for his Death; 
but Meneſtbeus quietly poſſeſs d himſelf of the King- 
dom of Athens. His Sons were brought up in a pri- 
vate condition, and accompany d Elephenor to the Tra- 
jan War; but after the deceaſe of Meneſibeus, who 
dy'd in the ſame Expedition, They return'd to Arbent, 
and recover d the Government to Themſelves. But in 
ſucceeding Ages there were ſeveral remarkable Acci- 


dents that mow'd the Athenians to honour Theſers as a 
' Demi-God: and among the reſt, in the Battle which 


was fought at Marathon many of the Soldiers fancy'd 
they ſaw an Apparition of Theſeus all in Arms fight- 

ing in the head of them, and ruſhing on upon the Bar- 
barians, And after the concluſion of the Median 

Wars, the Vear wherein Pbædon was Archon or Chief 
Magiſtrate of Athens, the Athenians conſulting the 
Oracle at Delphi, were commanded to gather together 
the Bones of Theſeus, and laying em in ſome honour- 

able Place, keep them as ſacred in the City. But it 
was very difficult to recover theſe Relicks, or ſo much 


as to find out the Place where they lay, by reaſon of 


the | inhoſpitable and ſavage temper of the barbarous 


People that inhabited the Iſland. -But afterwards when 
3 C:mon took the Iſtand, (as is related in his Life) and 
had a great deſire to find out the Place where Theſeus 


was buried, he by chance ſpy'd an Eagle upon a rifing , 
ground pecking it with her Beak, and tearing up the 
Earth with her Talons; when on the ſudden it came 
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into his mind, as it were by ſome divine Inſpiration, 
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and a Sword lying by it, all which he took aboard his 


fuſed the Petitions of the Afflicted, that fled to him for | 
- Succour and Defence. The chief and moſt ſolemn Sa- 
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to dig there, and” ſearch for the Bones of  Theſens.' 
There was found in that place a Coffin of a Man of 
more than ordinary fize, and the braſs Head of a Lance, 


Gally, and brought with him to Athens, The Mthe- 
nians being greatly tranſported at This, went out to 
meet and receive the Relicks of this great Man in a 
ſplendid and pompous Proceſſion, and did ſacrifice to 
them; as if Theſeus himſelf was return d alive to their 
City. He lies interr'd in the middle of the City, near 
the Place where the Vouth perſorm their Wreſtlinge 
and other Exerciſes of Body: And his Tomb is a Sanc- 
tuary and Refuge for Slaves, and all Thoſe of mean 
condition, that fly from the Perſecution of Men in 
Power, in memory that Tbeſeus while he lived, was an 
Aſſiſter and Protector of the Diſtreſs' d, and never re- 


crifice which they celebrate to him, is kept on the 8th 
day of Pyanepſion (i. e. October) on which day he re- 


turn'd with the Atbenian young Men from Crete. Be- 


fides which they ſacrifice to him on the $th day of every 


Month, either becauſe he return'd from Trazene the | 


$th diy of Hecatombæon (i. e. June) as Diodorut the 
Geographer writes, or elſe thinking that number of all 


others to be moſt proper to him, becauſe he was reputed 


to be the Son of Neptune z for they ſacrifice to Neptune on 
the 3th day of every Month; for the Number Eight | 


being the firſt Cube of an even Number, and the double 
of. the firſt Square ſeerntd to be an Bablem of the fied- | 


faſt and immoveable Power of this God, n_ has the | 
Names of Aſpbalius and Gæiecbus, (that is, the Efta- | 
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r whom, and for what reaſon, the City of 
Roe, a Name fo great in Glory, and famous 
in the mouths of all men, was ſo firſt 
$ call'd, Authors do not agree, Some are of 
opinion that the Pelaſgians, after they had 
the greater part of the habitable World, and 

ſubdued moſt Nations, fix d themſelves here, and from 
their own great ſtrength in War [which is the ſignifica- 

tion of the word in Greet] call'd the City by the name 
of Rome, Others, that after the taking of Troy, fome 

few that eſcap'd the Enemy, fortunately meeting with 
Shipping, put to Sea, and being driven upon the Coaſts 
of Tuſcany, came to an Anchor off the Mouth -of the 
River Tiber, where, their Women being miſerably tir'd 

and haraſs'd by the toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was 
'd by one whoſe Name was Roma, a Perſon of the 

| Quality, and ſeemingly of the beft Underſtanding 

too amongſt em, to burn the Ships: Which being done, 

the Men at firſt were very much offended at it; but 

afterwards, of neceſſity, ſeating themſelves near Palla- 

Fram, where things in a ſhort while ſucceeded far _ 

3 | | than 
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than they could hope, in that they found the Countty 
very good, and the People courteous, they not only 
did the Lady Roma all other great Honours, but they 
added This alſo, of calling the City they had built afte 
her Name. From This, they ſay, came that Cuſto 
at Rome for Women to ſalute their Kinſmen and Huſ- 
bands with Kiſſes, becauſe thoſe Women, after they had 
burnt the Ships, did make uſe of ſuch like Allurements 
eo pacify their Huſbands, and allay the diſpleaſure they 
had conceiv'd. Some ſay, that Roma, from whom this 
City was fo call'd, was Daughter of ITralus andiLeucaria ; 


* 


Others, the Daughter of Telephus, the Son of Hercules, 


who was married to neas; Others again, that ſhe was 
the Daughter of Aſcanius, \AEneas's Son. But then 
Some ſay, Romanus, the Son of Uſe and Circe, built 
it z Some, that Romus, the Son of... Emathion, w 
D:omede tent from Troy; and Others, that it was fouhd- 
ed by Romiis, King of the Latins, chat drove out the 
Tuſcans, who came originally from Theſſaly into Lydia, 
from thence into thoſe parts of Taly. Nay; thoſe very 
Authors, who by the cleareſt Reaſons make it appear, 
that Romulus gave Name to that City, do yet ſtrangely 
differ concerning his Birth and Family: For ſome write, 
he was the Son of neas and Dexithea, Daughter of 
Phorbas, who, with his Brother Remus, in their Infan- 
cy, was carry'd into Traly, and being on the River when 
the Waters were very rough, all the Ships were caſt 
away except only That where the Children were 
which being ſafely landed on a level Bank of a River, 
they were both unexpectedly ſav d, and from them the 
Place was call'd Rome. Some ſay, Roma, Daughter of 
that Trojan Lady who was married to Latinus, Telema- 
chus's Son, was Mother to Romulus; Others, that 
Emilia, Daughter, of Æneas and Lavinia, had him by 
the God Mars; and Others give you little leſs than 
mere Fables of his Original: As for Inſtance, that to 
Tarchetius, King of Alla, who was a moſt wicked and 
cruel Man, there appear'd in his own Houſe a ſtrange 
Viſion, which was the Figure of a Man's Yard, — 
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roſe out of a Chimney-hearth, and ftaid there for many 
days: That there was an Oracle of Terbys in Tuſcan 
from which, upon being conſulted, anſwer was been 
to Tarcbetius, that ſome young Virgin ſhould accept of 
the Embraces of the Apparition, and the ſhould have a 
Son famous in his Generation, eminent for Valour 
good Fortune, and Strength of Body, Tarchetius tol 
the Prophecy to one of his own Daughters, and com- 
manded her to entertain the Lover; but the ſlighting 
the matter, put her Woman on the execution of it, 
Tarchetius hearing This, in great indignation impriſon'd 
the Offenders, purpoſing to put *erm Both to death; 
but being deter'd from Murder by the Goddeſs Vea in 
a Dream, enjoin'd them for their puniſhment the work- 
ing a Piece of Cloth, in their Chains, as they were; 
which: when they finiſh'd, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to 
marry ; but what - yer they work'd by day, Tarcbetius 
commanded Others to unravel in the Night, In the 
mean time the Waiting-woman was deliver'd of two 
Boys, whom Tarchetius gave into the hands of one Tera- 
tius, with ſtrict Command to deftroy em; but he took 
and expos'd em by a River fide, where a Wolf conftant- 
ly came and ſuckled em, and the Birds of all ſorts 
brought little morſels of Food, which they put into their 
Mouths ; till a Neat-herd ſpying em, was firſt ſtrange- 
ly furpris'd, but venturing to draw nearer, took the 
Children up in his Arms. This was the manner of 
their preſer vation, and thus they grew up till they ſet 
upon Tarchetius, and overcame him, Theſe particulars 
romathion tells us, who compiled the Hiſtory of Taly. 
But the principal parts of that Account which obtains 
moſt Credit, and has the moſt Vouchers, was firſt pub 
liſhed among the Greeks by Diocles of N whom 
Fabius Pictor has for the moſt part followed: Not but 
that there are ſome other different Relations of the 
matter. However this Account, in ſhort, is as follows, 
The Kings of ba deſcending lineally from AZneas, the 
Succeſſion devolv'd at — 25 upon two Brothers, Nue 
nitor and Anulius, Anulius, to divide things into — 
N eq 


act 
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in the bigneſs and beauty of their 


to go nigher, but dropping the Children near the Bank, 
went himſelf off, The River overflowing, the Flood at 


Cermanum, formerly Germanum, as it. ſhould ſeem be- 


(i) Ruminor either from Romulus (as it is vulgarly 


Cud ; or chiefly from the ſuckling of theſe Children 
Creature, Ruma, 
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equal ſhares, put in equivalency to the Kingdom all the 
Treaſury and Gold that was brought from Trey. Nu- 
mitor choſe the Kingdom; but: Amulius having the 


Money, and being able to do more with That than 


Numitor, he both with 2 great deal of eaſe took his 
Kingdom from him, and withal fearing left his Daugh- 


ter might have Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, in 


that condition for ever to live a ſingle and maiden Life. 
This Lady Some call'd Ilia, Others Rbea, and Others 
Sylvia ; however not long after ſhe was, contrary. to 
the eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Veſtals, diſcover d to be 
with Child, and ſhould have ſuffer'd the moſt cruel 
Puniſhment, had not Anthe, the King's Daughter, me- 
diated with her Father for her : nevertheleſs ſhe was 
confin'd, and debar'd all human Converſation, that ſhe 
might not be deliver d without Amulius s knowledge. 
In time ſhe brought forth two Boys, extraordinary both 
| Bodies : Whereupon 
Amulius, becoming yet more fearful, commanded a Ser- 
vant to take and caſt *em away: this Man ſome call 
Fauſtulus ; others ſay Fauſtulus was the Man who 
brought them up: whoever the Servant was, he put 
Children. in a ſmall. Trough, went towards 
River with a deſign to caft in; but ſeeing the 
Waters flow down apace and very rough, he was afraid 


laſt bore up the Trough, and gently wafting it, landed 
'em on a very pleaſant Plain, which they no call 


cauſe Brothers are called Germani. Near this: Place 
grew a wild Fig-tree, which they call'd Ruminalis, 


: thought) or from (1) Ruminating, becauſe 
Jgmper ©** Cattle did uſually in the heat of the day 
; ſeek Cover under it, and there chew: the 


there; for the Ancients call'd the Dug or Teat of any 
and the tutelar Goddeſs of all young 
FT 
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children they ſtill call Rummilia," in ſacrificing to 
whom they make no uſe of Wine, but their Liba- 
tions are with Milk. While the Infants lay here, 
Hiſtory tells us, a She- Wolf nurs'd em, 5 

and a little (2) Wood-pecker conſtantly (2) Agveno- 
fed and foſter d em: Theſe Creatures AAA e. 
are eſteem'd holy to the God Mars; and * 
for the Wood- pecker, the Latins particularly worſhip 
and honour it. From hence Credit was more eaſily 
given to what the Mother of the Children ſaid, that 
ſhe was with Child by the God Mars; tho' they ad 
that miſtake was put upon her by Amulius himſelf, be- 
ing by him robb'd of her Honour, who appear'd to her 
all in Armour, and ſo committed a Rape upon her Body, 

Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable came from 
the Childrens Nurſe, purely upon the ambiguity of a 
word; for the Latins not only call'd Wolves Lupe, but 
alſo leud and proftitute Women: And ſuch a one was 


the Wife of Fauſtulus, who nurtur'd theſe Children, 


Acca Laurentia by Name; to Her the Romans continue 
ſtill to perform their Sacrifices, the Prieft of Mars 
every April offering ſpecial Libations at 

her Tomb; and Th Feaft they call 
Laurentia (3). They honour alſo ano- 


0 Or Lauren- 
ther Laurentia much upon the like oc- 


a, according 
to Ovid, who 
ſays it was in 
December. 


* 1 


caſion; as thus. 
The Keeper of | Hercu/es's Temple 
having, it ſeems, little elſe to do, gf 

propos'd to his Deity a Game at Dice, making a bargain 
that if he himſelf won, he would have ſomething valu- 
able of the God; but if he was beaten, he would ſpread 
the' God a noble Table, and procure withal a fair Lady to 


A lie with him. Upon theſe terms reckoning firſt the Chances 


that were thrown for the God, and then for himſelf, he 
found plainly he had loſt ; fo being willing to ſhew himſelf 
a fair Gameſter, and thinking it honeſt to ſtick to the 
Propoſals he made himſelf, he both provided the Deity a 
good Supper, and ſeeing Laurentia, Who was a fine 
Creature, tho' not a5 yet à fam'd Beauty, treated her 
| N in 
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equal ſhares, put in equivalency to the Kingdom all the 
Treaſury and Gold that was brought from Trey. Nu- 
mitor choſe the Kingdom; but: Amulius having the 
Money, and being able to do more with That than 
Numitor, he both with a great deal of eaſe took his 
Kingdom from him, and withal fearing leſt his Daugh- 
ter might have Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, in 
that condition for ever to live a ſingle and maiden Life. 
This Lady Some call'd Ilia, Others Rhea, and Others 
(Sylvia; however not long after ſhe was, contrary to 
the eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Veſtals, diſcover d to be 
with Child, and ſhould have ſuffer'd the moſt cruel 
Puniſhment, had not Ant bo, the King's Daughter, me- 
diated with her Father for her: nevertheleſs ſhe was 
confin'd, and debar'd all human Converſation, that ſhe 
might not be deliver'4 without Amulizs's knowledge. 
In time ſhe brought forth two Boys, extraordinary both 
in the bigneſs and beauty of their Bodies: Whereupon 
Amulius, becoming yet more fearful, commanged a Ser- 


vant to take and caſt em away: this Man ſome call 


Fauſtulus ; others ſay Fauſtulus was the Man who 
brought them up: whoever the Servant was, he put the 
Children. in a ſmall Trough, and went towards the 
River with a deſign to caſt them in; but ſeeing the 
Waters flow down apace and very rough, he was afraid 
to go nigher, but dropping the Children near the Bank, 
went himſelf off, The River overflowing, the Flood at 
laſt bore up the Trough, and gently wafting it, landed 
'em on a very. pleaſant Plain, which they now call 
Cermanum, formerly Germanum, as it. ſhould ſeem be- 
cauſe Brothers are called Germani. Near this Place 
grew a wild Fig-tree, which they call'd Ruminalis, 
(2) Ruminor either from Romulus (as it is vulgarly 
nen 0 thought) or from (1) Ruminating, becauſe 
Abend the Cud. Cattle did uſually in the heat of the day 
* ſeek Cover under it, and there chew the 
Cud; or chiefly from the ſuckling of theſe Children 
there; for the Ancients call'd the Dug or Teat of any 
Creature, Ruma, and the tutelar Goddeſs of * TG 
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Children they Rill call Runmilia, in facrificing to 
whom they make no uſe of Wine, but their Liba- 
tions are with Milk, While the Infants A here, 
Hiſtory tells us, a She-Wolf nurs'd 'em, 
and a little (2) Wood-pecker conſtantly (2) Abvexe- 
fed and foſter d em: Theſe Creatures AA. 
are eſteem' d holy to the God Mars; and | 
for the Wood-pecker, the Latins particularly worſhip 
and honour it, From hence Credit was more eafily 
given to what the Mother of the Children ſaid, that 
ſhe was with Child by the God Mars; tho' they ſay 
that miſtake was put upon her by Amulius himſelf, be- 
ing by him robb'd of her Honour, who appear'd to her 
all in Armour, and ſo committed a Rape upon her Body, 
Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable came from 
the Childrens - Nurſe, purely upon the ambiguity of a 
word; for the Latins not only call'd Wolves Lupe, but 
alſo leud and proſtitute Women: And ſuch a one was 
the Wife of Fauſtulus, who nurtur'd theſe Children, 
Acca Laurentia by Name; to Her the Romans continue 
fill to perform their Sacrifices, the Prieſt of Mars 


every April offering ſpecial Libations at 


her Tomb; and This Feaſt they call (3) Or Lauren- 
Laurentia (3). They honour alſo ano- talia, according 
ther Laurentia much upon the like oc- to Ovid, abe 
1 ſays it was in 
The Keeper of Hercules s Temple December. 
having, it ſeems, little elſe to do, 
propos'd to his Deity a Game at Dice, making a bargain 
that if he himſelf won, he would have ſomething valu- 
able of the God; but if he was beaten, he would ſpread 
the God a noble Table, and procure withal a fair Lady to 
lie with him. Upon theſe terms reckoning firſt the Chances 
that were thrown for the God, and then for himſelf, he 
found plainly he had loſt ; fo being willing to ſhew himſelf 
a fair Gameſter, and thinking it honeſt to tick to the 
Propoſals he made himſelf, he both provided the Deity a 
good Supper, and ſeeing Laurentia, who was a fine 
Creature, tho' not a5 = a fam'd Beauty, treated her 
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in the Temple, where he had alſo laid a Bed, and after 
Supper lock'd her in, as if the God were really to en- 
Joy her; and indeed it is ſaid, the Deity did truly bed 
the Lady, and commanded her in the Morning to walle 
the Streets, and whatever Man ſhe met firſt, Him to 
ſalute, and make her Friend. The Man ſhe met was 
by Name Tarrutius, far ſtricken in Years, but of a 

competent Subſiſtence, without Children, and had al- 
| ways liv'd a fingle Life: This Man 
(4) %%. (4) knew Laurentia, and lov'd her well, 
Big and at his death left her ſole Heir of all his 
large and fair Poſſeſſions, moſt of which ſhe in her laſt 
Will and Teſtament bequeath'd to the People. It is 
reported of her, that being now a celebrated Beauty, and 
eſteem' d the Miſtreſs of a God, ſhe ſuddenly diſappear'd 
near the Place where the firſt Laurentia lay buried; 
the Place is at this day calÞd Velabrum, becauſe, the 
River frequently overflowing, they went over in Ferry- 
boats much about this Place to the Market, which 
manner of Waftage the Latins call Velatura; Others 
derive the Name from Velum, a Veil, becauſe the Exhi- 
biters of publick Shows, generally making their Pro- 
ceſſion from the Market-place to the Circus-meximus 
(or common Show- place) did always weil-the ſpace be- 
tween, beginning at this place, Upon theſe accounts is 
the ſecond Laurentia ſo highly honour'd at Rome. 

All this while, Fauſtulus, Amulius's Neat-herd, edu- 
cated the Children privately from the knowledge of all 
Men; but, as Some ſay, and with the greateſt likeli- 
hood too, Numitor was conſcious all along to the thing, 
and made allowances under-hand to Thoſe that kept them, 
*Tis alſo ſaid that when they were Boys they were carried 
to Gabii, and well inſtructed in Letters and all other Ac- 
compliſhments befitting their Birth and Quality. The 
reaſon of their Names ¶ Romulus and Remus) was, as you 
5 find it in Story, becauſe they were ſeen 
| (5)Ruma, (5) ſucking of the Wolf. In thgir very 
 fgnifying Infancy, the Noble Structure of their Bodies 
# Dug. preſently diſcoyer'd the natural * of 
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their Minds and Thoughts; and when they grew up, 
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they Both prov'd of great Bravery and Manhood, at- 
tempting all Enterpriſes that ſeem'd hazardous, and 

ſhewing a Courage altogether undaunted. But Romulus 
ſeem'd rather to excel in Wiſdom, and to have an Un- 
derſtanding more adapted to politick Affairs in his 
Life and Converſation among his Neighbours, both in 
feeding his Flock, and managing his Dogs for Hunting; 
raiſing a great Opinion in All, that he was born rather 
to Rule and Govern than be a Subject. To their Com- 
rades, nay Inferiors, they were affable and courteous; 


but the King's Servants, his Bailiffs and Overſeers, as 


being in nothing better than themſelves, they deſpiſed 
and ſighted, nor were they in the leaſt concern'd at 
their Menaces or their Anger. They us'd hone Paſ- 
times, and liberal Studies, and ſo far were they from 
eſteeming Sloth and Idleneſs as Things commendable, 
that they conftantly uſed the Exerciſes of Races, Hunt- 
ing, catching of Robbers, taking of Thieves, and deli- - 
vering the wrong d and oppreſſed from Injury. Upon 
this account they became Famous. ; 

Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt Numtor's 
and. Amulius's Neat-herds, Romulus and Remus reſenting 
the driving away of their Cattle, fell foul upon them, 
and put em to flight, and reſcued withal the greateſt 
part of the prey. At which Numiter being highly in- 
cenſed, they little regarded it, but pick'd up and took 
into their Company a great many needy Fellows, and 
many Slaves to whom they gave opportunity and en- 
couragement to revolt from their Maſters, ' Now it hap» 
pen'd that when Romulus was employing himſelf at a 
Sacrifice, (for he was a lover of holy Ceremonies and 
Prophecies) Numitor's Neat-herds meeting with Remus, 
as he went with a ſmall Retinue, fell upon him, and 
ſome few Blows and Wounds paſting between them, too 
Remus Priſoner 3 who being carried. before Numitor, and 
there accus'd of miſdemeanors, Numitey would not 
puniſh him himſelf, fearing his Brother, as being a 
Perſon ſubje& to be angry, but deliver'd him into his 
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Hands; and defir'd Juſtice might be done him, as he 
was his Brother, 'and had been injur'd by his Servants, 
who thought they might do what they. pleas'd becauſe 
He had the Sovereign Authority. The Men of Alba 
likewiſe reſenting the thing ill, and thinking the Man 
diſhonourably us d, Amulius was induced to deliver Re- 
mus up into Numitor's Hands, to uſe him as he thought 
fit. He therefore took and carried him home, and be- 
ing ftruck with admiration of the Youth's Perſon,” in 
proportion and ſtrength of Body exceeding all men and 
perceiving in his very Countenance the Courage and 
Preſence of his Mind, which ſtood undaunted and un- 
ſhaken in his preſent Calamities, and hearing farther all 
the Enterpriſes and Actions of his Life were anſwerable 
to what he ſaw of him, but chiefly (as it ſeem'd) God 
influencing and directing the Beginnings of ſuch great 
things as were to follow ; he having a defire and oppor- 
tunity to enquire into the truth of him, in gentle 
Terms, and with a kind Aſpect, raiſing a confidence 
and hope in him, ask'd him Who he was, and what 
wiete the Circumſtances of his Birth. He taking heart, 
fpoke thus: I will, Sir, hide nothing from you, for | you 
feem to be of a more Princely Temper than Amulivs, in 
_ that yon give @ bearing, and examine fairly, before you 
puniſh 5 but He condemns before the Cauſe is heard. Firſt 
then, We (for wwe are Twins ) thought ourſelves the Sons 
of Favuſtulus and Laurentia, the King's Servants ; hut fince 
we have been accus'd and aſpers'd with Calumnies, and 
are forced to fland upon our Defence every Day, wwe bear 
eat things of ourſelves, the truth wwhereof will appear 
rom the iſſue of the danger I am at preſent in, Our Birth is 
ſaid to haue been miraculous, our Foftering and Nurture in 
our Infancy ftill more ftrange; by Birds and Beaſts, to 
ꝛubom abe were caſt out, by them were ave. fed, that is, 


by the Milk of a Wolf, and the ſmall-Morſels of a Wood- 


| Prcker, as we lay in a little Trough by the fide of a — 


River: the Trough is now in being, and is preſerw d 
with Braſs Plates round it, and an Inſcription in old ob- 
ſcure Cbaracters on it, which may prove hereafter perhaps 
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cerning theſe Matters. | 
_ - Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and deliver d up 
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(but very inſignificant) tokens to our Parents, *vben we 
= dead. and wo Numitor, upon theſe words, and 
recollecting the Time too, according to the young Man's 
Looks, ſlighted not the Hope that flatter d him, but 
took care how to come at his Daughter privately, (for 
ſhe was ſtill kept under reſtraint) to talk with her con- 


- 


to Numitor, begg d Romulus to aſſiſt in his reſcue, in- 


forming him then plainly of the particulars of their 


Birth; not but he had before given them ſome hints of 
it, and told them ſo much as might, if they attended to 
it, give them no mean thoughts of themſelves,” He 
himſelf, full of Concern, and fear of not coming in 
time, took the Trough, and ran inſtantly with it to 
Numitor ; but giving a ſuſpicion to ſome of the King's 
Centry at the Gate, and being gaz d upon by em, and 
perplex d with their impertinent Queſtibns, could not 
but diſcover the Trough: under his Cloke. Now by 


chance there was One among them who wa ex- 
poſing of the Children, having with Othe Veen em- 
y'd in that Office; He ſeeing the ugh, and 


owing it by its Make and Inſcription, gueſs'd at the 
buſineſs, -and without farther delay telling the-King of 
it, brought in the Man to be examin d. In theſe dan- 


gerous Circumſtances, Fauſtulut was not a little intimi- 


dated, and yet they could not wholly force him out of 
All: He confeſs'd indeed the Children were alive, but 
tending their Flocks far off from Ab; that he himſelf 
was going to carry the Trough to Ilia, who had often 
greatly defir'd to ſee it, for a Confirmation of the hopes 


of her Children. As Men generally do, who are trou- 


bled in Mind, and act either in Fear or Paſſion, it ſo 
fell out with Amulius ; for he ſent in all haſte a Meſſen- 
ger, an honeſt Man, and a ſure Friend to Numitor, 
with Commands to enquire of Numitor, whether any 
Tidings had come to him of the Children, as if they 
were in Being. Now the Man being come, and ſeeing - 
how little Remus wanted of YU received into'the —_ 
s * "186 | 
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and Embraces of Numitor, he both ſtrengthned his Be- 
lief of what he hoped to be true, and advis'd withal to 
undertake the Buſineſs with all expedition, and he him- 
ſelf clos'd with em, and ated jointly; The ftriftneſs 
of time, tho they had been deſirous, did not ſuffer: 
them to demur: For Romulus was now drawn very 
near, and many of the Citizens, out of fear and hatred 
of - Amulius, revolted to his fide; beſides he brought 
great Forces with him, divided into Companies, conſiſt- 
ing each of 100 Men, every Captain carrying a ſmall 
bundle of Graſs and Shrubs tied to a Pole. The Latins 
call ſuch Bundles, Manipuli, and from hence it is that 

ö in their Armies they call their Captains Manipulares. 

| '' Remus gaining upon the Citizens within, and Romulus 

| making Attacks from without, the Tyrant not know- 

| Ing either what to do, or what Expedient to think of 

| for his Security, in that Amazement and Diſtractien 

| | was taken and put to Death. Theſe being for the moſt. 

| part the Relations of Fabius and Diocles of Peparethus 

who I think is the firſt that writes of the building of 

) ſome ſuſpe& them as only fabulous and made 

Stories z but they ought not-wholly to be diſheliev d, if 

Men would confider Fortune, what ſtrange things it 

ſometimes brings about; and take an eſti of the 

Actions of the Romans, how improbable it is could 

arrive at this Greatneſs, had They not ſome miraculous 

Original, attended with great and extraordinary Circum- 

Amulius now being dead, and Matters quietly diſpos'd, 

the two Brothers would neither dwell in Aba without 

Governing there, nor were they willing to take the 

Government into their own hands, during the Life of 

their Grandfather, Having therefore deliver'd the Do- 

minion up into his hands, and paid their Mother ſuch 

ReſpeRs as their Duty oblig'd *em. to, they reſoly'd to 

live by themſelves, and build a City in the ſame place 

where they were in their Infancy brought up; for This 
was the moſt ſpecious pretence they” could make for 
their departure: Tho' perhaps it was neceflary, ſo many 
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; ſhoals of Slaves and Fugitives continually flocking to 


'em, either to ſee their power totally deftroy'd, by dif- 


4 perſing them, or elſe to take a ſeparate habitation elſe- 


where with em: For that the Inhabitants of Aba did 
not think Fugitives worthy of being receiv'd and incor- 
porated Citizens among them, firſt plainly appear'd, 


from the Adventure upon the Sabines, which really. 


was not attempted out of any violent Loft, but delibe- 
rately, purely out of want and neceſity of lawful 
Wives, whom they afterwards UAE loy'd and ho- 
nour d. 

Not long after the firſt Foundation of the city, they 
open'd a Sanctuary of Refuge for all Fugitives, which 
they call'd the Tem ple of the God Aſylæus, where they 
receiv d and protected all, delivering none back, either 
the Servant to his Maſter, the Debtor to his Creditors, 
or the Murderer into the hands of the Magiſtrate; ſay- 
ing it was a Privileg'd Place, and they could ſo maintain 
it by an Order of the holy Oracle: inſomuch that the 
City grew preſently very Populous, for they fay it con- 
ſiſted at firſt of no more than 1000 Houſes, But of” 
That hereafter, © ' 

Their minds being fully bent upon Building, than: 
aroſe preſently a difference about the Place where. Ro- 
mulus built a Square of Houſes, which he call'd Rome, 
and would have the City be there; Remus laid out a 
piece of Ground on the Aventine Mount, well fortify'd 
by nature, which was then from him call'd Remonius, 
but now Rignarium. Concluding at laſt to decide the 
Conteſt by a Divination from a Flight of Birds, and 
placing themſelves apart at ſome diſtance, to Remus, 
they: ſay, appear'd fix Vulturs, to Romulus double the 
amber; others ſay, Remus did truly ſee his Number 
and that Romulus feign'd His, but when Remus came to 
him, that then-he did indeed fee Twelve. Hence it is 
that the Romans in their Divinations from Birds, do 
chiefly regard the Vultur. Tho? Herodorus of Pontus 
relates that Hercules was always very joyful when a 


ds 1 — to him upon any Action; for it is a 
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Creature the leaſt hurtful of any, pernicious neither to 

Corn, Plants, or any Cattle; it preys only upon Car- 
rion, and never kills or hurts any living thing; and as 
for Birds, it touches not them tho? they are dead, as 
being of its own Species; whereas Eagles, Owls, and 
Hawks, prey upon all their own Fellow - creatures; but 
FE ſchylus ſays, % 
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Beſides, all other Birds we ſee (as the ſaying is) every 
day, and they occur continually to our Senſes, but a 
Vultur is a very rare fight, and you ſhall. feldom meet 
with a Man that has ſeen any of their young; infomuch 
that the-rarity and unfrequency of em has rais'd an ab- 
furd opinion in Some, that they come to us from ſome 
other Countries; as Soothſayers judge whatever hap- 
== preternaturally or inſpontaneouſly to be ſent from 


When Remus knew the Cheat, he was much diſ- 
d; and as Romulus was caſting up a Ditch where 
defign'd the Foundation of the City-Way, ſome parts 
of the Work he turn'd to ridicule, Others he obſtructed x. 
At laſt as he was in contempt ſkipping over the Work, 
Some ſay, Romulus himſelf kill'd him upon the Spot. 
Others, that it was done by Celer, one of his Com- 
panions : However there fell Remus. In that Scuffle 
alſo was Fauftulus ſlain, and Plifinus, who being Fau- 
Aulus s Brother, Story tells us, had a ſhare in the Edu- 
cation of Romulus. Celer upon This fled inftantly into 
Tuſcany, and from Him do the Romans call all Men that 
are ſwift of foot, or quick in buſineſs, Celeres; and be- 
- cauſe Quintus Metellus, at his Father's Funeral, in a 
few days time gave the People a Shew of Sword- 
playing, they admiting his Expedition, gave him the 
Name of (ler. 7s | e 


Romulus, 


whence he came, they 
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- Romulus, having buried his Brother Remus, together 
with his two Foſter-fathers, on the Mount Nemomius, 
began to build his City, having firſt ſent for Men out of 
DP, who, with certain holy Ceremonies and draw - 
ing of Schemes, directed and taught how every thing. 
ſhould be done, as is uſual in Sacred Rites, | For firſt, 
They dug a Trench round That which is now the Comi- 
tium, or Hall of Juſtice z and into it did they ſolemnly- 
throw the Firſt-fruits of all things, either good by 
Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: laſtly, every Man 
taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 
all threw em in-promiſcuouſly 
together. This Trench they call'd Mundus, (the whole 
World) making which their Center, they deſign d the 
City in a Circle round it. Then the Founder fitted 
to a Plow a Brazen Plowſhare, and yoking together a 
Bull and a Cow, drew himſelf a deep Line or Furrow 
round the Bounds ; the bufineſs of them that follow d 
after, was to ſee whatever Earth was thrown up, ſhould 
be turn'd all inwards toward the City, and not to lip a. 
Clod that fell outwards. With this Line did they de- 
fcribe the Wall, all within which were the Territories 
of the City, which they call'd Pomarium, from Poſt 
murum, or Pone meenia, by the cutting off or changing 
ſame Letters; where they deſign d to make a Gate, 
there taking the Plowſhare out of the Ground they 
lifted up the Plow, and left a ſpace for'it : whereupon 
they eſteem the whole Wall as holy, except only where 
the Gates are; for had they adjudged Them alſo facred, 


they could not without offence to Religion have had a 


free ingreſs and egreſs for the Neceſſaries of human 
Life, and for Things which are in themſelves unclean. 
As wy day on which they began to build the City, 
tis confeſs*d of all hands to be the 21ſt of April, and 
that Day the Romans do anniverſarily keep holy, calling 
it their Country's Birth-day, At firſt, they ſay, they 
ſacrificed no living Creature on this Day, thinking it 


very decent and behoveful to celebrate the Feaſt of their 


Country's Birth-day, purely, and without the Rin of 
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Blood: nevertheleſs before the City was ever built, there 
was a Feaſt of the Herdſmen and Shepherds kept on 
this day, which went by the Name of Palilia. But 
now the Roman and Grecian Months have little or no 
Analogy; Theſe ſay the Day Romulus began to build 
was infallibly the. 2oth of the Month, at which time 
there was a Conjunction of the Sun and Moon attended 
with an Eclipſe, which happen'd in the 3d Year of the 
6th Olympiad, which the - Grecian imagine Antimachus 
the Teian Poet was acquainted with, In the times of 
Varro the Philoſopher, a Man very well read in Roman 
Hiſtory, liv'd one Tarrutius, his familiar Friend and Ac- 
quaintance, both a good Philoſopher and a ſkilful Ma- 
thematician, and One too that out of curioſity of Spe- 
culation had ſtudied the way of drawing Schemes and 
Tables, and ſeem' d to be excellent in the Art: to him 
Varro propounded to caſt Nomulus's Nativity, even to 
the firſt Day and Hour, and to make his Deductions from 
the ſeveral Events of the Man's Life which he ſhould be 

form'd of, as the Solutions of Geometrical Problems 

require; for it belongs to the ſame Science both to 
foretel a Man's Life, by knowing the time of his Birth, 
and alſo to find out his Birth by the knowledge of his 
Life. This task Tarrutius undertook, and firſt look : 
ing into the Actions and Caſualties of the Man, toge- 
ther with the time of his Life and manner of his Death, 
and then comparing all theſe Remarks together, he 
very confidently and poſitively pronounc'd, that Romu- / 
bus was conceiv d in his Mother's Womb, the firſt Year 
of the ſecond Olympiad, the twenty-third Day of the 
Month the AZgyptians call Cheac, (which may be faid 
to anſwer our December) and about the third Hour, 
at which time there was a total Eclipſe of the Sun; 
that he was born the twenty-firſt Day of the Month 
Thoch, (which is September, about Sun-riſing; and 

that the firſt Stone of Rome was laid by him the ninth 
Day of the Month Pharmuthi, { April) between the 
ſecond and third hour. For, as to the Fortune of Ci- 
ties, as well as Men, they think they have their cer- 
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tain Periods of time prefix d, which may be collected 


| and foreknown from: the Poſitions of the Stars at their 


firſt Foundation. Theſe and the like Relations 
perhaps rather take and delight the Reader with their 
Novelty and Extravagancy, than offend him becauſe 
they are fabulous. | 

The City being now +built, Rules lifted al that 
were of Age to bear Arms into Military Companies, 
each Company. conſiſting of 3000 Footmen, and 300 
Horſe. 'Theſe Companies were call'd 
(6) Legiont, becauſe they were the (6) From Lego, 
choiceſt and moſt ſelef# of the People 10 chooſe, 


for fighting Men; the reſt of the 
Multitude he call'd [Populus] the People, A ng: 


of the moſt eminent Men he choſe: fer his Counſel- 

Jors ; theſe he ftil'd Patricians, and the whole Body of 
*em, the Senate, which fignifies truly a 

(7) Confitory of venerable Od Men, (7) Fapuolas 
The Senators, ſome ſay, were call'd Pa- 

tricians, becauſe they were the Fathers bf honeſt and 
lawful Children; Others, becauſe they could give a 

good account who their Fathers were, which every one 
of the Rabble that pour'd into the City at firſt could 
not do; Others, from Patrocinium, [or Patronage, ] 

by which they meant, and do fill mean, that Protec 

tion which they afford the Common I People; attri- 

buting the Origin of the Word to Patronus, One of 
Thoſe that came over with Evander, a Man fignal for 

being a careful. Defender of the Wera and Needy. 'But 

perhaps the moſt probable Conjecture may be to ſup- 

poſe, that Romulus eſteeming it oY of the chiefeſt 

and wealthieſt Men, with a Father — and Concern, 


to look after 2 encouraging the 


Commonalty not to dread or be aggriev'd at the Ho- 
nours of their Superiors, but with all good Will to 
make uſe of em, and to think and call em their Fa- 
thers, might from hence give them the Name of Pa- 
tricians. For at this very time all Foreigners ſtyle 
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but the Romans making uſe of a more honourable and 
Teſs invidious Name, call them Patres Conſcripti; at 
firſt indeed ſimply Patres, but afterwards more being 
added, Patres Conſcripti: and by this honourable Title 
was the Senate diftinguiſh'd from the Populacy. The 
reſt of the wealthier ſort he diſtinguiſh'd from the com- 
mon People, by calling Them Patrons, that is, Pro- 
tectors, and Theſe their Clients, that is, Dependents; 
by which means he created a wonderful Love and Amity 
betwixt em, which begat great Juſtice in their. deal- 
ings.” For They were always their Clients Counſellors 
in litigious Caſes, their Advocates in Judgments; in 
fine, their Adviſers and Overſeers in all Affairs what- 
ever. Theſe again faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, not 
only paying them all reſpe&t and deference, but alſo, 
| In caſe of Poverty, helping them to place their Chil- 
dren, and pay off their Debts; and for a Patron to 
witneſs againſt his Client, or a Client againſt his Patron, 
| That no Law nor Magiſtrate could enforce. But in 
1 After- times, all other Offices of Equity continuing ſtill 
| | between em, it was thought a baſe and diſhonourable 
1 thing, for the Better ſort to take Money from their 

I - Inferiors. And ſo much of theſe Matters; 63 
| In the fourth Month after the City was built, (as 
Fabius writes) the Adventure of ſtealing Women was 
attempted; and, ſome ſay, Romulus himſelf, being na- 
turally a martial Man, and prediſpoſed too perhaps by 
ſome certain Oracles, as if the Fates had ordain'd the 
| future Growth and Greatneſs of Rome ſhould depend 
| upon the benefit of War, did begin to uſe Violence to 
2 the Sabins, and that he took away only thirty Virgins, 
| rather to give an occaſion of War, than out of any 
1 want of Women; tho' This is not very probable, but 
1 rather that he obſerving his City preſently fill'd by a 
| Confluence of Foreigners, few of whom had Wives, 
and that the Multitude in general, conſiſting of a mix- 
ture of mean and obſcure Creatures, fell under Con- 
tempt, and ſeem'd to be of no long continuance. toge- 
ther ; and hoping farther, after the Women . were _ 
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peas'd, to make this Injury in ſome meaſure an occa- 
fion of "Confederacy and mutual Commerce with the 
Sabins, he took in hand this exploit after this manner: 
Firſt he gave it out, as if he had found an Altar of a 
certain God hid under ground, the God they call'd Con- 
ſus, meaning either the God of Counſel, (for they ſtill 
call a Conſult, Confilium, and their chief Magiſtrates, 
Conſules, namely Counſellors) or elſe Neptune, the In- 
ventor of Horſe-riding; for the Altar is kept cover'd 
in the greater Cirque or Tilt-yard at other times, only 
at Horſe-racing then 'it appears to publick view ; and 
ſome ſay, it was not without reafon that this God had 
his Altar hid under ground, becauſe all Counſels ought 


to be ſecret and conceal'd, Upon diſcovery of this Al- 


tar, Romulus by Proclamation appointed a Day for a 
ſplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games and Shews, 
to entertain all ſorts of People, and many flock'd thi- 
ther; he himſelf ſat uppermoſt, amidſt his Nobles, 
elad in Purple, Now the Sign of their falling on was 
to be, whenever he aroſe and gather*d up his Robe, and 
threw it over his Body; his Men ſtood all ready arm'd, 
with their Eyes intent upon him; and when the Sign 
was given, drawing their Swords, and falling on with 
a great Shout, raviſh*d away the Daughters of the Sa- 
bins, but ſuffered the Men to fly off without any let 
or hindrance. Some ſay, there were but thirty taken, 


and from Them were the Tribes or Pariſhes nam' d; 


but PYalerius Antias ſays, 527; Fuba, 683, all Pir- 
wah which was the greateſt Excuſe 'Roniults made, 

hat they had taken-never a married Woman ſave One 
only, Herfilia by Name, and Her too unknowingly, 
who became the means of their Reconciliation, for as 
much as it appear'd, that they did not out of an Af- 
front or Injury commit this Rape, but with a Deſign 
purely to join Families, and unite them upon the greateſt 
and ſureſt Bonds. This Herfilia, Some ſay, Heſtiliut 
married, a moſt eminent Man among the Romans; 
Others, Romulus himſelf, and that ſhe bare two Chil- 


dren to him; a Daughter, who by reaſon of Primoge- 


niture 
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witure was call'd Prima, and one only Son, whom frem 1 


the great Concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, 
be call'd Aollius, but After-ages, Abilliun. But theſe 
things Zenodotus the Træmenian writes, which are con- 
tradicted by many. 

Among Thoſe who committed this Rape upon the 
Virgins, there were, they ſay, as it fo then — 
ſome of the meaner ſort of Men, who were carry- 


ing off a Damſel, far excelling All both in Beauty 


and Comelineſs of Stature, whom, when 


(3) —— (8) ſome Gentlemen that met em, at- 


xpetTToywy. tempted to take from em, they cried out, 
they were carrying her to Falaſius, A 
young Man indeed, but a brave and worthy Perion, 


Hearing That, they commended and applauded them 


highly ; infomuch that ſome turning back, accompa- 
nied them with great joy and gladneſs, touting and 
extolling the Name of Talahus, Hence do the Romans 
at this very time at their Weddings ſing Talaſius for 
their Nuptial Word, as the Greeks do Hymenæus, be- 
| cauſe, ſay they, this Lady proved a fortunate and happy 
Mach to. him, But Seftius Sylla the Carthaginian, a 

Man wanting neither Learning nor Ingenuity, told me, 
Romulus gave this word as a ſign when to begin- the 
Onſet z every body therefore who made prize of a Vir- 


gin, cried out, Falaſius ; and for that Reaſon the Cuſ- 


tom continues ſo now at Marriages. But Moſt are of 


2 (of whom Juba particularly is One) that this 


ord was uſed to new- married Women, by way of 
Admoniſhment and Incitement to good Huſwifery, the 
Greek Word Taxaciz ſignifying Spinning, and the Greek 
Language not being then mix'd with e Italian. But 
if this be not a miſtake, and if the Romans did at that 


time uſe the word TaXacia, as we Grecians do, a Man 


might fancy a more probable Reaſon of the Cuſtom. 
For when the Sabins, after the War againſt the Ro- 
mam, were reconeiPd, Conditions were made concern- 

ing their Women, That they ſhould be oblig'd to do 
75 . ſervile Offices to their Husbands but what 


concern d 


Daughters, they ſent 


* 
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concern d Spinning; it was therefore ever 
after at Weddings, for Thoſe that gave the Bride, ot 


led her, or for any one elſe preſent, ſportingly to ar 


Talafius, intimating thereby, how ſhe was now brought 
to no other Servitude but what was in Spinning. More« 
over it is a Cuſtom at this very day, for the Bride of her- 
ſelf not to go over her Husband's Threſhold into the 
Houſe, but to be lifted over it, in memory that the 
Sabin Virgins were carried in by violence, and would 
not enter freely, Some ſay too, the Cuſtoms of parting 
the Bride's Hair with the head of a Spear, was in token 
that their 1 ages at firſt by War, 7 of 
Hoſtility; of w I have ſpoken more fully in 
Book. of Qze/tions. Ci 
This Kage was commited the 58th Dey of the 
Month. then called Sextilis, which is now Auguſt, on 
* the Solemuities of the Conſualia are kept. 
The Kabins were a numerous and martial People, buf 
liv'd in ſmall -unfortified Vill as it became them, 
who were a Colony of the ans, to be na» 
re. ee 
leſs, ſeeing themſelves by great Hoſtages bound u 
their good behaviour, , and being folicitous for — 
baſtadors to Romuſus, with fais 
and equitable Requeſts, that he would return their your 
Women, and retract that AQ of Violence, and 7 
wards in all Reaſon and Equity eſtabliſh af ns 
neighbourly Correſpondence between both Nations. — 
Romulus would not part with the young Women, yes 
propos d to the Sabins to enter into an Alliance with 
'em + upon which point ſome confulted and demurr'd 
long ; but Acron King of the Ceninenſes, a Man of great 


J Courage, and well experienced in War, who had all 


ang a jealouſy of Romutus's bold Attempts, and confi 
dering particularly from this Exploit upon the Women, 
he would grow formidalbe to all People, and indeed ins 
ſufferable, were he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt that roſs 
up in Arms, and with. a powerful Army made head 
N ä 
0 1. 1. 
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the two Armies ſtanding by under Arms without mov- 


his City: but he did Thoſe he found in it no further | 
injury, only commanded them to demoliſh their habita- 


he might perform his Vow in the moſt acceptable man- 
ful to the Eye of the City, cut down a tall Oak which 
- girding his Garment about him, and crowning his Head | 
whole Soldiery in their Arms following after, the Citi- | 


Was dedicated to Jupiter ſurnamed Feratrius, from ferire, 
Which in Latin is to ſmite; for Romulus pray d he might 


but when they came within fight, and viewed each : 
other, they made a Challenge to. fight a fingle Duel, 


ing. Hereupon Romulus prayed and made a Vow to | 

2 that if he did conquer his Enemy he would 
imſelf dedicate his Adverſary's Armour to his Honour; 

upon which he both overcame him in Combat, and after 


Battle was join'd, routed his Army alſo, and then took 


tions, and attend him to Rome, there to be made Citi- 
zens equally capable of all Privileges : And indeed there 
was nothing did more advance the Greatneſs of Rome, 
than that ſhe did always unite and incorporate into her 
ſelf, Thoſe whom ſhe conquer d. Now Romulus, that 


ner to Jupiter, and withal make the Pomp of it delight- 


he ſaw growing in the Camp, which he adorn'd like a 
Trophy, and faſten'd thereon Acron's whole Suit of Ar- 
mour, in its right Symmetry of Parts ; then he himſelf 


with a Laurel Garland, his Hair gracefully flowing, car- | 
ried the Trophy erected upon his right Shoulder, and | 
ſo march'd on, finging Songs of Triumph, with his | 


zens all receiving him with. Acclamations of Joy and | 
Wonder. The Pomp of this Day gave both the Ori- 
ginal and Model to all After-Triumphs. This Trophy | 


{mite and overthrow his Enemy. Theſe Spoils were 

led Ofima Spolia, [or Royal Spoils] (ſays Varro 
rom their Richneſs, which the Word Opes ſignifles; 

o one would more probably conjecture from the } 
Action, Opus fignifying a Dred or A# : for when the 
General of an Army with his own Hand kills his Ene- | 
my's General, to Him alone is granted the Honour of 


offering the Opimg ſpolia, as being the ſole n 1 
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that AF or Deed of Bravery, And on three only of the 
Roman Captains did this Honour ever happen to be con- 
ferr'd : Firſt on Romulus, upen killing Acron the Ceni- 
nenſian; next on Cornelius Caſſus, for ſlaying Tolumnius 
the Tuſcan; and laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, upon his 
conquering Y:;ridomarus, King of the Gauls, The two. 
latter, Co/ſus and Marcellus, made their Entries in tri- 
umphant Chariots, bearing their Trophies themſelves ;. 
but Dionyſius is in the wrong to ſay that Romulus made. 
uſe of a Chariot; for Hiſtory ſays, Targuinius, Dama- 
ratus's Son, was the. firſt of the Kings that brought 
Triumphs to this great Pomp and Grandeur; others, 
that Publicola was the firſt that rode in a Chariot in 
Triumph: However, there are Statues of Romulus bear- 
ing theſe Trophies in Triumph yet to be ſeen in Reme, 


— 


which are all on Foot. | 

After the 'Overthrow of the Ceninenſians, the other 
Sabins ftill protracting the time in preparations, the 
People of Fidena, Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, join'd 
their Forces againſt the Romans ; Battle was no ſooner 
Join'd, but they were likewiſe, defeated, and ſurrendred 
up to Romulus their Cities to be ſpoil'd, their Lands 
and Territories to be divided, and themſelves to be 
tranſplanted to Rome. All the Lands which Romulus 
acquir d he diſtributed among the Citizens, except only 
what belonged to the Parents of the ſtolen Virgins, 
and Them he ſuffer'd to poſſeſs their own, The reſt 
of the Sabins being enrag'd hereat, chooſing Tatius for 
their Captain, march'd ſtraight againſt Rome; the City. 
was almoſt inacceſſible, having for its Fortreſs That 
which is now the Capitol, where a ſtrong Guard was 
placed; and Tarpeius was their Captain, not Tarpsia 
the Virgin, (as ſome ſay, who would make Romulus ap- 
pear to have been a very weak Man,) But however, 
this Tarpeia, the Captain's Daughter, coveting the 
Golden Bracelets ſhe ſaw the Sabins wear, betrayed the 
Fort into their hands, and aſked in reward of her Treas 
chery, All they wore on their left Arms, Tatius con- 
Sd L 3 _ ditioning 
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ditioning thus with her, in the night ſhe open'd one f 
the Gates, and received the Sabins in; And truly (for 
ought I ſee) it is not Antigonus alone that ſaid, He 
b Betrayers, but hated them after they had bes» 
tray d; nor Ceſar, who ſaid in the Caſe of Rhymita- 
cles the Thracian, that He lov'd the Treaſon, but bated the 
Traitor. But it is a general kind of Diſpoſition which all 
Men, who have occaſion for wicked Perſons, bear to- 
wards them ; much ſuch as they have for venomous 
Creatures, when they ſtand in need of their Poiſon and 
Gall; for as they love them while they are of uſe, 
ſo they abhor their ill qualities when that is over. And 
thus did Tatius behave himſelf towards Tarpeia ; for 
he commanded the Sabins, in regard to their Contract, 

not to refuſe her the leaſt part of what they wore on 
their left Arms; upon that he himſelf firſt took his 
Bracelet off his Arm, and threw That, together with 
His Buckler, at her; and all the Reſt doing the like, 
the was born down ahd quite ſmether'd with the abun- 
dance of Gold and their Shields, and ſo died under the 
great weight and preſſure of them: nay, Tarpeius him 
ſelf being profecuted by Romulus, was found guilty of 
Treaſon, as, Tuba ſays, Swifitius Calba relates. Thoſe 
who write otherwiſe concerning Tarpeia, as that the 
was the Daughter of Tatiuſ the Sabin Captain, and be- 
ing forcibly detain's by Romulus, ated and ſuffer'd thug 
by her Father's contrivance, ſpeak very abſurdly : Of 
hom Antigonus is one; but Sinylus, the Poet, makes 
a moſt egregious blunder, who thinks 22 betrayed 
the Capitol not to the Sabins, but to the » having 
fallen in Love with their King, Thus he writes: 


Tarpeia „bat, who dwelling cloſe thereby, 
Open d the Walls of Rome to tb Enemy, 
be bot in luſt of the befieging Gaul, 

| Betray'd the City's Strength, the Capitol. 


But | 


But 
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%. 
| But yet the Gauls, that ſtrong and numerous Foe, | 
Drocun d not the Traitreſs in the Waves of Po, 
But, with their Shields thrown on, her Body overlaid, 
So dy'd, and was entomb'd at once, the wretched Maid. 


Ti arpeia afterwards was buried there, and the Hill from 
her was call'd Tarperus, until the Reign 'of King Tar- 
guin, who dedicated the Place to Jupiter; at which 


D 
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time her Bones were removed, and ſo it loſt her Name, 


except only that part of the Capitol which they ſtill call 
the Tarpeian Rock, from whence they are wont to caſt 
down MalefaQors headlong. 

The Sabins being -poſſeſs'd of the Hill, Romulus in 
great fury offer d them Battle, and Tatius put on the 


Courage to accept it, perceiving, if they were ſo con- 


ftrain'd, where he might make a ſecure Retreat, The 
Level in the middle, where they were to join Battle, 
being ſurrounded with many little Hills, ſeem'd to en- 
force both Parties to a ſmart and deſperate Conflict, by 
reaſon of the Diffiulties of the Place, which had but a 
few narrow Outlets, inconvenient either for Flight or 
Purſuit, It happen'd too, that the River having over- 
flow'd not many days before, there was left behind in 
the Plain, where now the Market ſtands, a deep blind 
Mud and Slime, which did not appear much to the eye, 
nor was eaſily avoided, and at bottom was very deceitful 
and dangerous: upon which the Sabins being unwarily 
about to enter, had good luck befel them; for Curtius, a 
gallant Man, eager of Honour, and of aſpiring Thoughts, 
being mounted on Horſeback, galloped a good -diftance 
before the Reſt, but his Horſe was mired, and he endea- 


vour'd a while by Whip and Spur to difintangle Him; : 
but finding it impoſſible, he quitted his Horſe, and ſaved + 


himſelf. The Place from him to this very time is call'd 
the Curtian Late. The Sabins being by this means 
warned to avoid this danger, began the Fight very 
ſmartly, in which the fortune of the day was very du- 
bious, tho* many were ſlain z amongſt whom was Hofti- 


lius, who, they ſay, was Huſband to Herfilia, and Grand- 
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father to that Hoſfilius who reign'd after Nune, It is | 
probable there were many other Battles in a ſhort time | 
after, but the moſt memorable was the laſt ; in which 
Famulus having receiv'd @ dangerous Wound on his 
Head by a Stone, and being almoſt beat down to the 
. ground by it, the Romans upon that gave way, and be- 

ing driven out of the Plain, fled to the Mount Palatine. 
 Remwlus by this time recovering a little, and running 

upon his Men in their Ting remanded them to their 
Arms again, and with a loud Voice encourag'd them to 
mand and fight. But being overpower' d with the num- 
ber, and of Thoſe that fled no body daring to face about, 
he ſtretched out his Hands to Heaven, and pray'd to 
Jupiter to ſtop the Army, and not to neglect but rather 
maintain the Roman Cauſe, which was now in extreme 
Danger. This Prayer being made, Many were ſtruck 
with a Reverence for their Prince, and the Fear of 
Thoſe that fled was turned into a ſudden Courage. The 
Place they firſt Rood at, was, where now is the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, (which may be interpreted the Stayer ) 
there they rallied their Forces, and repule d the Sabins 
even to the Place call'd now Rhegia, and the Temple of 

Hela; where both Parties preparing to renew the Fight, 
were prevented by a ſtrange and unexpreſſible fight : for 
the Daughters of the Sabins which were formerly ſtolen, 
came running in great confuſion, Some on this fide, 
Some on That, with miſerable Cries and Lamentations, 
like diſtracted Creatures, into the midſt of the Army, 
and among the dead Bodies, to come at their Huſbands, 
and at their Fathers: Some with their young Babes in 
their Arms, Others with their Hair looſe about their 
Ears, but All calling now upon the Sadbint, now upon 
the Romans, in the moſt tender and ing Words. 
Hereupon Both melted into compaſſion, and fell back, 
that they might make room for them betwixt the Ar- 
mies. Now did a ſtrange lamentation ſeize all, and 
great grief was conceiy d at the ſight of the Women, 
and at their Speech much more, which from Expoſtu- 
lations and high Words ended in Intreaties and Sup- 


plications, | Wherein 
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_ - Wherein: (ſay they) have we injur'd or offended you, 
that dus formerly haus, and now do ſuffer under theſe Ca- 
lamities ? We were/raviſp'd away unjuſtly and violently 
by Thoſe whoſe now ve are; but when That was done, 
we were fo long neglected by our F at bers, our Brethren, ' 
and Relations, that Time, baving now by the fristet 
bands united us to Thoſe whom ve once mortally hated, bas 
brought it about, that the very Men, who once uſed wis- 
lence to us, wwe now have a tenderneſs for in War, and 
lament their deaths. So that you do not now come to win- 
dicate our Honour, as Virgins, from them that injured us, 


| but to force away Wives from their Huſbands, and Mo- 
 thers fram their 


ildren ; making this your Aſftance to 
reſcue us, more grievous to us Wretches, than your former 


betraying and neglect of us was; ſuch is their Love to- 
wards us, and your Compaſſion : if you make M ar 


any other Occafion, yet even for our ſakes you ought 
#7 of ſince you are 2 Grandfathers, our 
Relations: and Kindred : But if this War be for us, take 
Us and your Sons-in-law, and reſtore us to our Parents 
and Kinsfolk, but do not rob us (oe beſeech you) of our 
Children and Huſbands, left zue again become Captives. 
Hesfilia having ſpoken much to this purpoſe, and others 
earneſtly making the ſame requeſt, a Truce was made, 
and the chief came to a Treaty: the Women, 
during that time, brought and preſented their Huſbands 
and Children to their Fathers and Brethren, and gave 
Thoſe that would eat, Meat and Drink; and carried 
the Wounded home to be cured; and ſhewed alſo how 
much they govern'd within doors, and how indulgent, 
their Huſbands were to em, in demeaning themſelves 
towards em with all kindneſs and reſpect imaginable. 
Upon this, Conditions were agreed upon, that what 
Women pleas'd might ftay with Thoſe that had them 
(as tis ſaid) exempt from all drudgery and labour but 
Spinning; th:t the Romans and Sabins ſhould inhabit 
the City promiſcuouſly together; that the City ſhould 
be call'd Rome from Romulus, but the Romans Quirites, 
from Cures the Capital of the Sabins, 3 
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of Tatius; and that they Both ſhould govern and com- 
mand the Army in common: The Place of this Rati- 
fication is ſtill call'd Comitium, from Coire to agree. 
The City being thus doubled in number, an hundred 
of the Sabins were elected Senators, and the Legions 
were increas'd to 6000 Foot, and 600 Horſe : then 
they divided the People into three Tribes; the firſt, 
from Romulus, were named Rhamenſesz the fecond, 
from Tatius, Tatienſes; the third were call'd Luceres, 
from the Lucus (for ſo they call a Grove) where the 
Aſylum ſtood, whither many fled for Sanctuary, and 
were received into the City. And that they were juſt 
three, the very Name of Tribe and Tribune (i. e. Chief 
of the Tribe) does teſtify; each Tribe contained then 
ten Curiæ or Wards, which, ſome ſay; took their Names 
from the Sabine Women ; but That ſeems to be falſe, 
becauſe Many had their Names from the different Re- 
gions which were affigned to them. Tho), tis true, 
they then conſtituted many things in honour to the 
Women: As to give them the Way where - ever they 
met them; to ſpeak no indecent Word in their Pre- 
ſence; nor to appear naked before them; that they 
ſhould not be ſummon' d into Court before a Judge fit- 
ting on Cafes of Blood; that their Children ſhould 
wear an Ornament about their Necks eall'd the Bulla, 
(tecauſe it was like a Bubble). and the Prætexta, a 
Garment edged with Purple. 
The two Princes did not immediately join in Coun- 
eil together, but at firſt each met with his own Hun- 
dred, afterwards All aſſembled together. Tatius dwelt 
| where now the Temple of Moneta ftands z 
(9) rapet and Romulus cloſe by the (9) Steps, as they 
2 call them, of the fair Sbore, near the de- 
aas ſcent from the Mount Palatine to the Circus 
dra Maximus, There, they ſay, grew the 
72 5 Holy-Cornel- Tree, of which they report, 
that Romulus once to try his ſtrength, threw a Dart 
from Aventine Mount, (the Staff of which was 
made of Cornel.) the Head of it ſtruck & deep — _ 
round: 
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Ground, that no one, of Many that tried, could pluck 
it up: Now the Soil, being fertil, ſoon covered the 
Wood, ſo that it ſent forth Branches, and produced a 
Trunk of Cornel of confiderable bigneſs. This did Poſ- 
terity preſerve and worſhip as one of the moſt Sacred 
things, and therefore wall'd it about; and if to any 
one it appear'd not green nor flouriſhing, but inclining 
to fade and wither, he preſently made outcry to all he 
met, and they with one accord cried for Water, as in 
a Fire, and would run from all Parts with Buckets full 
to the place, But, they ſay, when Caius Ceſar was 
repairing thoſe Steps, ſome of the Labourers digging 
too cloſe. about it, by miſchance the Root corrupted, 
and the Tree withered. 

The Sabins received the uſe of Roman Months: of 
which, whatever is remarkable, is mention'd in the 
Life of Numa. Romulus again took up their manner 
of Shields, for which he exchanged both his own and 
all the Romans Armour, who before wore ſmall Tar- 
gets after the manner of the Argives. But for Feaſts 
and Sacrifices, they partaked of them in common, not 
aboliſhing any which either Nation obſerv'd before, and 
inſtituting ſeveral new ones: Of which one was the 
Matronalia, inſtituted in Honour of the Women, for 
their putting an end to the War; as likewiſe the Car- 
wentalia, Now Carmenta, Some think a Deſtiny pre- 
ſiding over the Generation of Men, wherefore Mothers 
much revere and worſhip her. Others ſay, ſhe was the 
Wife of Evander the Arcadian, being a Propheteſs, 
and wont to deliver her Oracles in Verſe ; and from 
Carmen a Verſe was call'd Carmenta, whereas, it is ge- 
nerally. confeſs'd her proper Name was Nicoſtrata. 
Others more — derive Carmenta from Carens men- 
te, as being bereft of her Wits, by reaſon of her wild 
Enthuſiaſms. Of the Feaſt of Palilia, we have ſpoke 
before. The Lupercalia, by the time of its Celebra- 
tion, may ſeem to be a Feaſt of Purification, for it is 
ſolemniz'd on the Dies nefafti, or non Court days of the 
Month February, which a Man may interpret Purify- 


ing; 
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ing; and the very day of the Feaſt was anciently call'd 
Februata : But the Name of it originally ſignifies as 
much as the Feaſt of Wolves; in Greek AUnuaizy and | 
it ſeems upon this account to be of great Antiquity, 
and brought in by the Arcadians who came with Evar- 
der. But this is ftill ambiguous, for it may come as 
well from the She-Wolf that nurſed Romulus; and we 
ſee the Luperci [the Prieſts who run about the City on 
that day] do begin their Courſe from the place where 
they ſay Romulus was expoſed, But the Ceremonies 
that then paſs, render the Original of the thing more 
difficult to be gueſs'd at; for there are Goats kill'd, 
then two Noblemen's Sons being brought, ſome are to 
Nain their Foreheads with the bloody Knife, others pre- 
ſently to wipe it off with Wool dipt in Milk; then 
the young Boys muſt laugh heartily after their Fore- 
heads are wiped; that done, having cut the Goats 
skins into Thongs, they run about naked, only with 
ſomething about their Middle, laſhing all they meet; 
the young Wives, inftead of avoiding, defire to receive 
their ſtrokes, fancying it helps Conception and Child- 
birth. Another thing is proper to this Feaſt, that is, 
for the Luperci to ſacrifice a Dog, Butas, a certain 
Poet, who writ a fabulous account of the Reman Cuſ- 
toms in Elegies, ſays, that. Romulus and Remus, after 
the Conqueſt of Amulius, ran joyfully to the Place 
where the Wolf gave them Suck, and that in imita- 
tion of that, this Feaft was kept, and that two young 
Noblemen ran, ftriking at All that were in their way, 


| As when from Alba's Town, 
| FRA and Remus with their Swords did run: 
A 


that the bloody Knife applied to their Foreheads, 

was a ſign of the danger they were then in of being 
flain; and the cleanſing of them in Milk, was in re- 
membrance of their Food ard Nouriſnment. But Caius 
Acilius writes, that before the City was built, the Cat- 
tle of Romulus and Remus One day going aſtray, they, 
N praying 
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praying to the God Faunus, ran about to ſeek them 
naked, that they might not be troubled with Sweat, 
and that for that Reaſon the Luperci run naked. And 
if this Sacrifice be by way of Purification, a Man might 
gueſs they uſed a Dog for that very purpoſe; for the 
Eræcians in their Luſtrations, or Sacrifices of Purging, 
do carry out Dogs, and make very great uſe of that 
Ceremony they call, Tep:oxvAazte pc, or a Sacrificing 
of a Dog. But if they perform- This as a Feſtival of 
Gratitude to the Wolf for Nouriſhing and Preſerving 
Romulus, they do not abſurdly in killing a Dog, as be- 
ing an Enemy to Wolves; or it is perhaps to puniſh 
the creature for moleſting the Luperci when they run 
about. | | 

They ſay too, Romulus was the Firſt that conſe- 
crated Holy Fire, and inſtituted Holy Virgins, call'd 
Yeftals ; Others aſcribe it to Numa Pompilius: never- 
theleſs they write, that Romulus was otherwiſe emi- 
nently Religious, and well-skilld in the Art of Divi- 
nation, and for that Reaſon had a Lituus always in his 
Hand, which is a crooked Rod, wherewith the Sooth- 
ſayers deſcribe the Quarters of the Heavens, when they 
fit to obſerve the flight of Birds. This of His, being 
kept in the Palatium, was loſt when the City was 
taken by the Gault; and afterwards, that barbarous 
People being driven out, was found in the Ruins un- 
der a great heap of Aſhes, untouch'd by the Fire, all 
things about it being conſumed and burnt. He conſti- 
tuted alſo certain Laws, one whereof is ſomewhat ſe- 
vere, which ſuffers not a Wife to leave her Husband, 
but grants a Husband to turn off his Wife, either upon 


| poiſoning her Children, or counterfeiting his Keys, o- 


Adultery ; but if the Husband upon any other occa- 
fion put her away, he ordered one moiety of his Eſtate 
to be given to the Wife, the other devoted to the 
Goddeſs Ceres ; and who-ever did. caſt off his Wife to 


make an Atonement by Sacrifice to the . | 
(1) Infernal Gods. This too is obſer- (x) fxYortec 
yable as a fingular thing in Romulus, 7 wa 
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that he appointed no Puniſhment for real Parricide, 
but call'd all Murder Parricide, thinking the One de- 
teſtable, but the Other impoſſible z and for a long time 
he ſeem'd to have rightly thought ſuch a Wickedneſs 
could never be; for in almoſt 600 Years together no 
Body committed the like in Rome; and Lucius Oftius, 
after the Wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have been 


the firſt Parricide, But let thus much ſuffice concern- 


In the fifth Year of the Reign of Tatius, ſome of 
his Friends and Kinſmen meeting Ambaſſadors coming 
from Laurentum to Rome, attempted on the Road to 


take away their Money by force; which they not ſuf- 


fering, but defending themſelves, they kill'd them. 
So great a Villany being acted, Romulus thought it fit- 
ting preſently to puniſh the Malefactors; but Tatrus 
ſhuffled it off and let them eſcape: and this only thing 
was the firſt beginning of an open Quarrel betwixt 
them, for otherwiſe they carried themſelves fairly one 
to another, and adminiftred Affairs together with the 
greateſt Unanimity, The Relations of Them that were 
ſlain, being debar'd of Juſtice by reaſon of Tatius, fell 
upon him as he was ſacrificing with Romulus at Lavi- 
nium, and flew him, but honourably attended Romu- 
lus back, highly commending him for a juſt Prince. 

Romulus took the Body of Tatius, and buried it very 
ſplendidly in the Aventine Mount, near the place call'd 
Armiluſtrium, but altogether neglected revenging his 


Murder. Some Hiſtorians write, that the City of Lau- 


rentum, fearing the conſequence, deliver'd up the Mur- 
derers of Tatius; but Romulus paſs'd it over, ſaying, 
One Murder was requited with Another. This gave 
occafion of Talk and Jealouſy, as if he were well 
pleas'd at the removal of his Copartner in the Govern- 
ment. Nothing of theſe things either difturbed or 
raiſed any Feud among the Sabins; but Some out of 
love to him, Others out of fear of his Power, Some 
again reverencing him as a God, they All lived peace- 
fully in admiration and zwe of him. Many foreign 
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Nations teo did much admire Romulus; the ancient 
Latins ſent, and enter'd into League and Confederacy 
with him. Fidenæ he took, a neighbouring City to 
Rome, by a Party of Horſe, as Some ſay, whom he 
ſent before with Commands to cut off the Hinges of 
the Gates, and he himſelf afterwards unexpectedly 
came upon them. Others ſay,- They having firſt made 
the Invaſion in foraging and ſpoiling the Country and 
Suburbs, Romulus lay in Ambuſh for them, and ſo hav- 
ing kill'd many of their Men, took the City; never- 
theleſs he did not raze or demoliſh it, but made it a 
Roman Colony, and ſent thither on the Ides of April 
2500 Inhabitants. Preſently after a Plague broke out, 
which kill'd ſuddenly without any manner of Sickneſs ; 
it infected alſo the Corn with Unfruitfulneſs, and Cat- 
tle with Barrenneſs: there rained Blood too in the City, 
inſomuch as beſides the Evils which came of conſe- 
quence, Men dreaded the Wrath of the Gods. But 
eſpecially when the ſame Miſchiefs fell upon Laurentum 
alſo, then every Body judged it was Divine Vengeance 


that fell upon both Cities, for the negle& of executing 


Juſtice for the Murder of Tatius and the Ambaſſadors. 
But the Murderers on both fides being deliver'd up and 
puniſh'd, the Calamities viſibly abated, and Romulus 
purified the Cities with Luſtrations, which they ſay, are 
even to this time perform'd at the Gate call'd Feren- 
tina. But before the Plague ceaſed, the Camerians in- 
vaded the Romans, and over- ran the Country, think- 
ing, by reaſon of the Diſtemper, they were _ to 
withſtand them; but Romulus preſently made Head 
againft them, and gain'd the Victory, with the ſlaugh- 


ter of 6000 Men: he then took their City, and brought 


half, of Thoſe he found there, to Rome, and ſent from 
Rome to Cameria double the number he left there. This 
was done the firſt of Ayguſf. So many Citizens had 


he to ſpare, in 16 years time after he firſt inhabited 
Nome. Among other Spoils he took a brazen Chariot 
from Cameria, which he placed in the Temple of Yul- 
ran, adding thereon his own Statue crown'd by Victory, 


Y 
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The Roman Cauſe thus daily gathering ſtrength, che 
weaker Neighbours ſubmitted, and willingly embrac' ct 
ſecurity; the ſtronger, out of Fear or Envy, thought 
they ought not to make light of Romulus, but to curb | 
him, and put a ſtop jto his growing Greatneſs, The 
firſt were the Peientes, a People of Tuſcany, who | poſ- 
ſeſt a large tract of Land, and dwelt in a fpacious City; 
they took an occaſion to commence a War, by rede- 
manding of Fidenæ, as belonging to them. This was 
not only unreaſonable, but very ridiculous, that they 
who did not aſſiſt * 4 8 1 of 
War, but permitted the to deftroyed, ſhould 
now challenge their Lands and Houſes, when in the 
hands of Others, So being ſcornfully retorted upon by 
Romulus in his Anſwers, they divided themſelves into 
two Bodies: with One they attack'd the Garriſon of 
Fidenæ; with the Other they march'd againft Romulus ; 
That which went againſt Fidenæ, got the Victory, and 
New 2000 Romans; the Other was worſted by Romulus, 
with the loſs of 8000 Men, They afterwards fought 
again,pear Fidenæ, and all Men acknowledge the greateſt 
Actions of the day were done by Romulus himſelf, who 
 Thewed all manner of Skill as well as Courage, and 
ſeem'd to perform with ſtrength and ſwiftneſs more | 
than human. But what Some write, that of 14000 
who fell that day, above half were flain by Romulus g- 
own hand, is very like a fable, or rather utterly incre- | 
dible : fince even the Mefſenians are thought to ftretch | 
too far in their brags of Ariſtomenes, who, they fay, | 
offer'd 300 Victims for as many Lacedemonians as he | 
himſelf had lain. , The Army (of the Veientes) being 
thus routed, Roni, ſuffering Thoſe that were left to 
make their eſcape, drew up his Forces againſt their 
City. They, having ſuffer' d ſo great a defeat, did not 
venture to oppoſe him, but humbly ſuing to him, con- 
tracted a League and Friendſhip for 100 years: yielding 
up to him a great quantity of their Lands, call'd Septi- 
magium, (which is the 7th part of their Patrimony,) 
as alſo parting with ſeveral Salt-ſprings upon the 1 
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and delivering into his hands fifty of their chief men 
for Hoſtages. He made his Triumph for This on the 
Ides of October, leading, among the reſt of his many 
Captives, the General of the Veientes, an ancient Man, 
but One who ſeem'd to have managed his Affairs im- 

dently, and unbecoming his Age; whence even now 
2 their Sacrifices for Victory, they lead an Old Man 
through the Market- place to the Capitol, apparell'd in 
Purple, with a Bulla or Child's Toy tied to it, and the 
Crier cries, Sardians to be ſold; for the Tuſcans are 
faid to be a Colony of the Sardians, and the Veientes 


are a City of Tuſcany. 


This was the laſt Battle Romulus ever fought; after- 
wards. he did, as moſt, nay all Men, very few excepted, 
do, who are raiſed by great and miraculous good-haps 


of Fortune to Power and Greatneſs: So, I ſay, did 


He; for relying upon his own great Actions, and grow- 
ing of an haughtier Mind, he forſook his popular Be- 
haviour, and took upon him in exchange the ftate of 
an Abſolute Monarch, which was odious and intole- - 
rable to the People. And firfty upon the Habit he 
choſe to wear; for he dreſs'd in Scarlet with a Purple 
Robe over it; then he gave Audience in a Chair of 
State, having always about him ſome young 
Men call'd (2) Celeres, from their Swift- (2) Celer, 
neſs in doing buſineſs: there went before ſwift. 
him Others with Staves to make room for 
bim, having ſeveral Cords (or thongs of Leather) in 
readineſs, to bind whom ever he commanded, Now 
the Latins formerly uſed [{gare, as now alligare, to 
lind, whence theſe Serjeants were call'd Lictores, and 
the Rods they carried were called Faſces ; but it is pro- 
bable they were firſt call'd Litores, afterwards by put- 
ting in a C, Lictores, for they are the ſame the Gre- 
Gans call e K. Officers for the People) and the 
Erecians do ſtill call the People in general, xiir@”, 
and the common People doc. | | 

When after the Death of his Grandfather Numitor 


in Aa, that Kingdom devolv'd upon Romulus, he put 
| * d . M 2 * : 15 
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the Government into the Hands of Magiftrates in Com- 


mon, to pleaſe the Populace, and elected yearly a par- 1 


ticular Magiſtrate to ſuperintend the Sabins. But by 
ſo dangerous an Example he taught the Great Men of 
Rome likewiſe to ſeek after a Free and Anti- monarchi- 


cal State, wherein All might ſhare by turns in the Rule 


and Government: For the Patricians (as they call them} 
were not now concern'd in State-Affairs, only had the 
Name and Title of Honour left them, convening in 
Council rather for Faſhion-ſake than Advice; where 
they in filence heard the King's Commands, and fo 


- departed, exceeding the Commonalty only in This, that 


they heard firſt what was done. Theſe and the like 


were Matters of ſmall moment; but when he of his 


own accord parted among his Soldiers what Lands were 
acquired by War, and reſtored the Veientes their Hoſ- 
tages, without either the Conſent or Approbation of 
the Senate, then indeed he ſeem'd to put a great Af- 
front upon them; whereupon, when he ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared a ſhort while after, the Senate fell under 
ſhrewd Suſpicions and Calumnies, He diſappear d on 
the Nones of July, as they now call the, Month, which 
was chen Oz. nile, leaving nothing of Certainty to be 
related of his Death, only the Time. For there are 
now upon that Day many Ceremonies perform'd in re- 


ſemblance of that Misfortune, Neither is this Un- 


certainty to be thought ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of 


the Death of Scipio Africanus, who died at his own | 


home after Supper, is neither much credited nor diſ- 


Egger 


prov'd: for, Some ſay, he died eaſily and ſuddenly, as app 
it were of his own accord, being naturally a fickly famil. 


Man; Others, that he poiſon'd himſelf ; Others again, 
that his Enemies breaking in upon him in the Night, 
ſtifled him. Scipio too when he was dead, lay open 
to be ſeen of All, and indeed his Body gave ſome Suſ- 
picion, and means of diſcovering the Fact; but of Ro- 
mulus, when he vaniſh'd, was neither the leaſt part of 
his Body, or rag of his Clothes to be ſeen; So that 
Some. fancied, the Senators having fallen upon him, 


cut 
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his Boom 3 Others think, his Diſappearance was nei- 
J ther in the Temple of Yulcan, nor with the Senators 
only by; but that it happen'd, as he was haranguing 
the People without the City, near a Place _ 
call'd the (3) Gcats-Marſb; and that on (3) Atyoc 
the ſudden moſt wonderful Diſorders and #aoc. 
Alterations beyond Expreſſion or Belief aroſe 

in the Air; for the Face of the Sun was darkened, 
and the Day was turn'd into an unquiet and turbulent 
Night, made up of terrible Thunderings and boiſterous 
Winds, raiſing Tempeſts from all Quarters, which ſcat- 
tered the Rabble and made them fly, but the Senators 
kept cloſe together. The Tempeſt being over, and 
the Light breaking out, when the \People gather d 
again, they miſs'd and enquir'd for their King; but 
the Senators would not let them ſearch, or buſy them- 
ſelves about the Matter, but commanded them to ho- 
nour and worſhip Romulus, as One taken up to the 
Gods, and who, after having been a good Prince, was 
now to be to Them a propitious Deity, The Multi- 


him, in hopes of good things from him: But 

were Some who canvaſſing the Matter more ſeverely 
and rigorouſly, accus'd and aſpers'd the Patricians, as 
n- Men that perſuaded the People to believe ridiculous 
of Tales, when They themſelves were the Murderers of 
Ithe King. Things being in this Diſorder, one, they 
ſlay, of the Patriciant, of a noble Family, and moſt. 


as Fappraved Converſation, and withal a moſt faithful and 
ly familiar Friend of Romulus himſelf, who came with 
in, um from Alba, Julius Proculus by Name, ſtepping into 
ht, the Company, and taking an Oath by all that was 
pen noſt ſacred, proteſted before them All, that Romulus 
uſ- ppear'd to, and met him travelling on the Road, 
Ro- omelier and fairer than ever, dreſs'd in ſhining and 
; of aming Armour; and he being affrighted at the Appa- 
that Wition, ſaid, Upon vubat Occafion or Reſentments, O King, 


kd you leave us bere, liable to mat unjuſt aud wicked 
* M 3 | Surmiſes 


ent bis Body into pieces, and each took a part away in 


— 


tude hearing This, went away rejoicing and gms 1% 
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Surmiſes, and the whole City deſtitute, in meſt bitter Sor- 


row? And that He made Anſwer: It pleas'd the Gods, 


0 Proculus, that after ve bad remain'd a reaſonable 


time among Men, and built a City the greateſt in the , 


World both in Empire and Glory, We ſbou d again re- 
turn to Heaven from wobence We came. But be of good 
Heart, and let the Romans know that by the Exerciſe of 
Temperance and Fortitude, —_ arrive to the bigheft 
pitch of Human Power, and We will be to you the pro- 
pitious Ged Quirinus. This ſeem'd very credible to the 
Romans, both upon the Honeſty and Oath of Him that 
ſpoke it; and a certain Divine Paſſion, like an Enthu- 
fiaſm, ſeized on all Men, for no Body contradicted it: 
but laying aſide all Jealoufies and Detractions, they 
prayed to Quirinus, and ſaluted him God, Pte = 
This is like ſome of the Grecian Fables related of 
Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Cleomedes the Afypalæan: 
for, they ſay, Arifteas died in a Fuller's Work-houſe, 


and, his Friends coming to look after him, his Body 


vaniſh'd; and that Some preſently after coming in from 
a Journey, ſaid they met him travelling on the Road 


' towards Croton, Of Cleomedes it is ſaid, that being an 
extraordinary ſtrong and gigantick Man, and withal of 


a furious diſpoſition and mad; he committed many de- 
ſperate Freaks. At laſt in a certain School-houſe, ftrik- 


ing a Pillar that ſuſtain'd the Roof with his Fiſt, he | 
broke it in the middle, ſo the Houſe fell and deſtroyed 
the Children in it; and being purſued, he fled into a great 


Cheſt, and ſhutting the Lid to him, held it ſo faſt, 
that many Men with all their ſtrength could not force 


it open: afterwards breaking the Cheſt to pieces, they | 
found no Man in it alive or dead, at which being aſto- 
niſh'd, they ſent to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, to 


whom the Propheteſs made this Anſwer: 


of all the Heroes, Cleomede is laſt. 


They fay too, the Body of Alcmena, as they were 
carrying it te her Grave, vaniſh'd, and a Stone . 
8 - | found 
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found lying on the Bier; and many ſuch Improbabili- 
ties do your fabulous Writers relate, deifying Creatures 
naturally mortal, Indeed, altogether to | 
diſown the Divine Power of (4) Virtue is (4) i. e. of 
a profane and-difingenuous thing: but to virtuous 
confound Earth with Heaven is as ſtupidly Souls. 
ridiculous : therefore we muſt reject ſuch . 
Vanities, being aſſur d that, according to Pindar, 


All buman Bodies yield to Deaths Decree, | 
The Soul ſurvives to all Eternity, 


For That alone is deriv'd from the Gods, Thence it 
comes, and Thither it returns; not with the Body, 
but when it is moſt free and ſeparated from it, and is 
altogether pure and clean, and diſengag d from the 
dry Soul (as Heraclitus phraſes it) is beſt, 
which flies out of the Body, as Lightning breaks from 
a Cloud; but That which is immerſed in Body and 
gorg' d with it, is like a groſs and cloudy Vapour, hard 
to be kindled, and mounting with Difficulty, We muſt 
not therefore, contrary to Nature, ſend the Bodies with 
the Souls of good Men to Heaven; but again we muſt 
really believe that, according to a Divine Nature and 
Juſtice, their virtuous Souls are tranſlated out of Men 
into Heroes; out of Heroes into Demi-Gods; out of 
Demi-Gods, (if they are, as by expiation, perfectly 
purged and ſanctified, and disburden'd of all Paſſions 


attending Mortality) in that Caſe they are, not by any 
political inſtitution, but really according to right Rea- 


ſon, chang'd and tranſlated into Gods, receiving the 
greateſt and moſt bleſſed Perfection. . 


Romulus his ſirname Quirinus, Some fon. ſigniſies a, 1 


much as Mars or Warlikez; Others, that he was ſo 
calPd becauſe the Citizens were call'd Quirites; Others, 
becauſe the Ancients caJl'd a Javelin or Spear Quiris; 
for the Image of Juno placed on a Spear was call'd the 
Image of Juno Quiritis, and the*Javelin in the King's 
Palace was call'd Mars: and Thoſe that behav'd _— a 

elves 
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ſelves valiantly in War, were vſually preſented with u' 


Spear, and that therefore Romulus being at 

(5) 4x41n- a Martial God, or a (5) God of War, de 
Thy Oo. was cyl'd Quirinus; and there is a Tem. if w 

| ple built to his Honour on the Mount, call'd C 

from him Quirinalis. 5 pl 
The day on which he vaniſh)a is call'd the Flight of - fu 

the Rabble, and None Capratinæ, or the th 

{6) Nova (6) Nones of the Goats, becauſe they go th 
Keawgalivaz. then out of the City, and ſacrifice at the a 


Goats-Marſh (i. e. Cares palus, for ca 
they call a Goat Caprea Y, — as they go, they call fe 
out loudly upon the Names of ſome of their Compa- wi 
triots, as Marcellus and Caius, imitating how they then an 
Aled, and call'd upon one another in that Fright and aft 
Hurry, Some ſay, This was not in imitation of a an 
Flight, but of a quick and haſty Onſet 3 giving this ga 
account of it. After the Gauls, who had taken Rome, th. 
were driven out by Camillus, and the City had not as an 
yet recover d her Strength; many of the Latins, under Go 
the Command of Livius Poſthumius, took this time to to 
march againſt her! This Army fitting down before tio 
Rome, an Herald was ſent, ſignifying that the Latins th 
were deſirous to renew their former Alliance-and Af- thi 
finity (that was now almoſt decayed) by contracting of 
new Marriages between both Nations ; if therefore they 
would ſend forth a good number of their Virgins and 
Widows, they ſhould ſettle into a Peace and Friend- || E 

T 


ſhip, as they formerly did with the Sabins upon the 
like Conditions. The Romans hearing This, both 
dreaded a War, and yet thought a Surrender of their 
Women little better than a mere Captivity, Being in 
this doubt, a Servant-Maid, call'd Philotis (or as Some 
gay, Tutolg) advis'd them to do Neither, but rather, | P” 
| by a Stratagem, both to avoid fighting, and the giving a 
reig 
no 


up of ſuch Pledges, The Stratagem was This, that 
they ſhould ſend Her, with a Company of bandſom 
| Servant-wenches, well dreſs'd to the Enemy, inſtead 
of Freeborn Virgins; and ſhe would in the Night light 


up g 


N 
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up a Torch, at which the n ſhould come arm d 
4 and ſurpriſe the Enemy aſleep. The Latins were thus 
deceiv d, and accordingly Phzlotis ſet up a Torch in a 
wild Fig -tree, gkreening it behind with Curtains and 
Coverlets from the fight of the Enemy ; but it was 
plain to the Romans : Znd when they ſaw it, they ran 
furiouſly together out of the Gates, haſtning one ano- 
ther what they could; ſo falling in unexpeRedly upon 
the Enemy, they defeated them. Upon that the made 
a Feaſt of Triumph, call'd the Nones of the Gaùts, be- 
cauſe of the wild Fig-Tree, call'd by the Romans Capri- 
firus, or the Goat-Fig; and they feaſt the Women 
without the City in Arbors made of Fig-Tree Boughs, 
and the Servant-maids meet and run about playing : 
afterwards they fight in Sport, and throw Stones at one 


7 

| 

* another, in memory of the Aid and Aſſiſtance they 
0 gave the Romans on that Occaſion. This many Au- 
5 thors do not admit for true: For the calling upon one 
* another's Names by Day, and the going out to the 
. Goats-Marſh, as to a Sacrifice, ſeems to agree more 
= to the former Relation ; unleſs perhaps both the Ac- 
© tions, done at ſeveral times, might have happen'd on 
= the ſame day of the Week. Now, they ſay, it was in 
L the fifty-fourth Year of his Age, and the thirty-cighth 
8 of his Reign, that Romulus left the World, 

y 
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ir |} The Compariſon of Romulus and Theſeus. 
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— HIS is all Tever happen'd to hear of Renn- 
m lus and Theſeus, worthy of Memory, Firſt, 
at Weſeus ſeem'd, out of his own Free-will, 
w_ without any Compulſion, when he might have 


2d reign'd in Security at Trazene, in the Enjoyment of 
ht no — Empire, to have affected great a 
- 7 
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by himſelf. The Other, to eſcape preſent Servitude, 
2. a Puniſhment that e (according to all 1 « 
Plato) grew valiant purely out of Fear, and-dreading WJ w. 
the extremeſt Sufferings, attempted great Enterpriſes ne 
out of mere neceſſity. Again, the greateſt Action af _ 
Romulus was only the killing of one King of Aa; MW Ne 
whereas the by-Adventures only and Preludes of Tbe- fle 
ſeus were the Conqueſts of Sciron, Sinnis, Procruſtes T.) 
and Corynetes; by reducing and killing of Whom, he fer 
ridded Greece of very violent Oppreſſors, before any of be 
Them that were relieved knew who did it: and he WW Þ« 
might then without any trouble as well have gone tu tai 
Athens by Seag⸗conſidering he himſelf never was in the rer 
leaſt x- by thoſe Robbers; whereas Roma at co, Pri 
not help being in Action whilſt Amulius lived. A great n 


a Monſter, or a Victim upon the Tomb of Androgeus, © che 
or, (what is indeed leaſt of all,) to live vilely and diſ- cou 
honourably in Slavery to inſulting and cruel Men; a Paf 
Mlan cannot expreſs what an Act of Boldneſs, or Cou- of | 
rage, or Juſtice to the Publick, or of Honour and Bra- I wit 
very, that was. So that methinks the Philoſophers Son 
did not define Love ill, to be the ſervice of the Gods, mit 

in affifing and preſerving Youth ; for the Love of i- but 
adne, above all, ſeems to be the proper Work and De- * 

"OL 


fign of ſome God, in order to preſerve Theſeus : and 
indeed we ought not to blame her for loving him, but So t 


rather wonder all Men and Women were not alike if Par 
| affected 
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affected towards him; and if She alone were ſo, truly 
I dare pronounce her worthy of the Love of a God, 
who was herſelf ſo great a Lover of Virtue and Good- 
neſs, and the braveſt Man. S 
But Both theſe naturally affecting Government, 
Neither liv'd up to the true Character of a King, but 
flew off, and ran, One into Popularity, the Other into 
"Tyranny, falling Both into the fame fault out of. dif- 
ferent Paſſions : For a Prince's firſt Concern ought to 
be the Preſervation of the Government itſelf, which 
is done no leſs by avoiding Indecencies, than by main- 
taining a Decorum in all things: Whoever is either too 
remiſs or too ftrift in This, is no more a King or a 
Prince, but either too popular a Man, or too lordly, 
and, fo becomes either odious or contemptible to his 
Subjects. This\ſeems to be the Fault of Eafineſs and 
Good-nature, the Other of Pride and Severity: But 
if we muſt not in all reſpects impute Misfortunes to 
the Fates, but confider in them the difference of Mens 
Manners and Paſſions, as the unreaſonable and incon- 
fiderate Effects of Wrath and Anger; a Man can nei- 
ther excuſe. One in his Behaviour to his Brother, nor 
the Other to his Son. But that which firſt gave occa- 
fion to the Motion of this Paſſion renders Him more 
excuſable who was tranſported by a ſtronger Cauſe, as 
by a more ſevere Stroke. Thus Romulus having diſ- 
agreed with his Brother, adviſedly and deliberately upoa 
dhe Concerns of the Publick, one would think; he 
could not of the ſudden have been put into ſo great a 
Paſſion; but Love, and Jealouſy, and the- Complaints 
of his Wife (which few 
with) ſeduced Theſeus to commit that Outrage upon his 
Son. And what is more, Romulus in his Anger com- 
mitted an Action of moſt unfortunate conſequence z 
but That of Theſeus ended only in words, ſome evil- 
yeaking, and an old Man's Curſes; the reſt of the 
'outh's Miſery ſeems to have proceeded from Fortune. 
So that ſo far a Man would give his Vote on Theſeus's 
Fart. But then the Other has firſt of all this great 


advantage, C | 
f 


* 3 


en can avoid being provoked 
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_ - * advantage, that his Performances proceeded from very 
ſmall Beginnings ; for both the Brothers being thought 
| Servants, and the Sons of Swine-herds, before they 
were Free-men themſelves, they gave Liberty to almoſt 
all the Latizs, obtaining at once all the moſt honour- 
able Titles, as Deſtroyers of their Country's Enemies, 
Preſervers of their Friends and Kindred, Princes of the 
People, Founders of Cities, and not only Removers 
of them, ſuch as Theſeus was, who put together and 
built one place of Habitation out of Many, demoliſh- 
ing many Cities which bore the Names of ancient Kings 
and Heroes, *Tis true, Romulus did the ſame after- 
wards, forcing his Enemies to deface and ruin their 
ewn Dwellings, and to ſojourn with their Conquerors; 
but at firſt he did not remove or increaſe a City that 
was before, but built one intirely from the ground ; 
acquiring likewiſe to himſelf, Lands, a Country, a 
Kingdom, Wives, Children, and Relations, he kill'd 
or deſtroy d no body, but encouraged Thoſe that wanted 


Houſes and Dwelling-places, if willing, to be of a So- 


ciety, and become Citizens: Robbers and Maleęfactors 

he flew not, but he ſubdued Nations, he overthrew 

Cities, he triumphed over Kings and Princes. And as 

to the buſineſs of Remus, it is doubtful by whoſe Hand 
he was cut off; it is generally imputed to Others: His 

Mether he apparently retriev'd from Death, and placed 

his Grandfather, who was brought under baſe and diſ- 

Honourable Vaſſalage, in the ancient Throne of AZneas ; 

and he voluntarily did him many good Offices, but 

never annoyed him, ho not even through Ignorance or 

 Inadvertency, But Vheſeus, in his Forgetfulneſs and 
Inadvertency of the Command concerning the Flag, can 
ſcarcely methinks by any Excuſes, or before the moſt 
eaſy Judges, avoid the Imputation of Parricide ; which 
a certain Athenian, perceiving it very hard to make an 
Excuſe for, feigns that Ageus, at the arrival of the 
Ship, running haſtily to a Tower to ſee what News, 
Nip'd and fell down, either for want of accidental Help, 
or that no Servants attended him in that haſte to the 
| N * 2 Ss En "* * Sea-fide, 
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Sea-ſide. And then again, thoſe Faults committed in 
the Rapes of Women, admit of no plaufible Excuſe in 
Theſeus : Firſt, in regard to the often repetition of the 
Crime; (for he ſtole Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Træ- 
l at laſt Helena, when he was an Old Man, and 
ſhe not marriageable, being too young and tender, and 
he at an Age paſt, even the thoughts of lawful Wed- 
lock.) Then in regard to the Cauſe ; for the Træxe- 
nian, Lacedemonian, and Amazonian Virgins, beſide 
that they were not betrothed to him, were not wor 
thier to raiſe Children by, than the Athenians, who 
were derived from Ere&beus and Cecrops ; but it is to 
be ſuſpected, theſe things were done out of Inſolence, 
and to gratify wanton Pleaſure, Whereas Romulus, 
when he had ſeized near eight hundred Women, he took 
not All, but only Herſilia (as they ſay) for himſelf, 
and the reſt he divided among the chief of the City: 

and afterwards, by the reſpect, and tenderneſs, and 
juſtice ſhewn towards them, he diſcover'd, that this 


Violence and Injury was a moſt commendable and po- 
litick Exploit, to eſtabliſi a Society; by which he in- 
termix'd and united both Nations, and made it the 
Fountain of all after-Friendſhip, and of Power with- 


them. And as for [that Chaſtity or] Reverence, and 
Love, and Conſtaney in. Matrimony, which he eſta- 
bliſhed, Time can witneſs: For in 230 Years, neither 
durſt any Husband deſert his Wife, nor any Wife her 


Husband ; but as the moſt curious among the Grecians 


can tell you the firſt Man that killed either Father or 
Mother, ſo the Romans all well know, Spurius Carvi- 
lius was the firſt who put away his Wife, accuſing her 
of Barrenneſs, And upon thoſe Marriages, the two 


Princes ſhar'd in the Dominion, and both Nations fell 
under the ſame Government. But from the Marri- 


ages of Theſenus proceeded nothing, among the Athe- 
nians, of Friendſhip or Correſpondence for the advan- 
tage of Commerce, but Enmities and Wars, and the 


Slaughter of Citizens, and at laſt the loſs of the City 


Apbidnæ; where, * out of the Compaſſion of the 
You, I, N 


Enemy, 3 


' 
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Tnemy, whom they intreated and careſſed like Gods, 
they but juſt 11 ſuffering what Trey did by Paris. 
Theſeus his Mother was not only in danger, but ſuffer'd 
alſo what Hecuba did, in being deſerted and abandoned 
by her Son; if that of her Captivity be not a Fiction, 
as I could wiſh both That and moſt other things of him 
were. What is fabulouſly related concerning both their 
Divinity, you will find a great difference in it: for Ro- 
mulus was preſerved by the ſpecial Favour of the Gods; 
but the Oracle given to Ægeus, commanding him to 


abſtain from all i and faftign Women, ſeems to + 
| Ar the Birth of Tbeſeus was not agree - 


able to the 


1 


1 


£20) HERE 1 is 10 cy in oss 
d counts which Hiſtorians have left us of I- 
eurgus, the Lawgiver of Sparta, that ſeures- 
u any thing is aſſerted by One of them, 
Which is not call'd into queſtion or contra - 
dicted by the Reſt, Their Sentiments are quite diffe« 
rent as to th Family he came of, the Voyages he un- 
dertook, the place and manner of is Death hut moſt 
of all when they ſpeak of the Laws he made, and 
Commonwealth which he founded. They cannot 
any means be brought to an agreement as tot 
Age in which this excellent Perſon liv'd, for ſome of 
them ſay that he flouriſhed in the time of Ipbitus, *. 
that they two jointly contriv's the Ordinance for the 
Ceſſation of Arms during the Solemnity of the Olym- 
diek Games. Of this Opinion was Ariſtotle the "Phi. 
loſopher, and for Confirmation of it he e an In- 
"MY feription - 
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"ſcription upol one of the Copper Coits uſed in-thoſe I , 
- Sports, upon which the Name of Lycurgus continued un- + 
defac'd to his time. But others, as Eratoftbenes and Apol- 
lodorus, + two. learned Chronologers, tracing back the r 
time by the Succeſſions of the Spartan Kings, pretend 5 
Ito demonſtrate that he was much more ancient — the | « 
very firſt Olympiad, Timæus conjectures that there were 
two of his Name, and in divers times; but that the One 0 
of them being much more famous than the Other, ir 
Men gave to Him the Glory of the Exploits of Both: 
The Elder of the Two, according to Him, was not long | 
after Homer, and Some are ſo particular as even ta. ſay Þ| a 
that he had ſeen Homer. But that he was of great An- 
tiquity may be gathered from a paſſage A 
(1) Lib. de in (1) Xenophon, where he makes him 8 


Laced, Rep. contemporary with the Heraclide; not b. 
but that the very laſt Kings of Spartaſ T 
were Heraclidæ too: but he ſeems in that place to call n 
Thoſe Heraclidæ who were the firft, and more immediate +} 
Succeſſors of Hercules, But notwithſtanding this con- h 
fuſion and obſcurity of Writers who have gone before 0 
. us in this Subject, we ſhall endeavour to compoſe the. tl 
Hiſtory of his (2) Life,. ſetting down thoſe paſſages which g 
are leaſt contradicted, and following thoſe Authors whoſſi t! 
are moſt worthy of Credit. | | | | 
The Poet Simonides will needs have it that Lycurgu je 
was the Son of Prytanis, and not of Eunomus ;, but in Fr 
this Opinion he is fingular, for all the reſt deduce the y 
Genealogy of them both as follows, . E 
Ariftodemus, J C Prytanis, : | M 
Fan; Eunomus, who by his firſt Wife had: Þ 
e pang Son nam' d Polydectes, and by hi} = 
Seis, ſecond Wife, Dianaſſa, had this Ly- py 
Eurytion, curgus, * ie 5 
ö whole N 


(a) This was the firſt Life that Plutarch publif'd, aff 
cople, by 7 


he ſeems to have a particular reſpect to this 
writing. Book of their wviſe Sayings, 


bear Drinking, his Kingdom for a reward, 
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whoſe Life is before us; but as Eutychidas ſays, he was 
the Sixth from Patrocles, and the Eleventh from Her- 
cules, Be this as it will, Soi certainly was the moſt 
renown'd of all his Anceſtors, under whoſe Conduct the 
Spartans ſubdu'd and made Slaves of the Totes, and add- 
ed to their Dominions a good part of the Country which 
they wreſted from the Arcadians, There goes a Stor 
of this King Soi, that being beſieged by the Clitorians 
in a dry and ſtony place, ſo that he could come at no 
Water, he was at lat conſtrained to agree with them 
upon theſe hard terms, That he would reftore to them 
all his Conqueſts, provided that himſelf and a! bis Men 
ſhould drink of a Spring not far diſtant from his Camp. 
After the uſual Oaths and Ratifications, he call'd his 
Soldiers together, and offer'd to Him that would for- 
[Their 
Thirſt was ſo much ſtronger than their Ambition, that] 
not a Man of them was able to forbear. In ſhort, when 
they had all drank their fill, at laſt comes King Sor 
himſelf to the Spring, and, having ſprinkled his Face 
only, without ſwallowing one drop, he march'd off in 


' the Face of his. Enemies, refufing to yield up his Con- 


queſts, becauſe himſelf, and al? bis Men (according to 
the Articles) had not drank of their Water. I 

Altho' he was juſtly had in Admiration by his Sub- 
jets upon this account, yet was not his Family firnamed 
from him, but from his Son Eurytian, of whom they 
were call'd Eurytionides ; the reaſon of This was, that 
Eurytion took a courſe never practis d by his Predeceſſors, 
which was to flatter and cajole his own Subjects, by 
ſlackening the Reins of the Royal Authority. But the 
People, inſtead of growing more tractable by this remiſſ- 
neſs, waxed bolder in their Encroachments ; and the 
ſucceeding Princes being partly become odious by ufing 
Force upon the People; and partly, either from good 
Nature or out of Weakneſs brought to yield too much; 
the whole Kingdom of Sparta continued in Anarchy 
and Confuſion for a long time: This, amongſt its other 
Tragical Effects, cauſed Bs Death of the then RS 

3 n 
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who was the Father of Lycurgus, for as he was endea- 
vouring to quell a Riot in which the Parties were come 

TP to Blows, he was among them moſt 
(3) aayenerixs barbarouſly (3) butcher'd; and left 
xemrid: nee,, the Title of King to his eldeſt Son 

ftab'd with a Polydefies: but He too dying ſoon 

Cook's Knife, after, the Right of Succeſſion (as 

3 every one thought) reſted in Lycur- 
gus; and reign he did, until it was known that the 
Queen, his Sifter-in-law, was with Child. But as ſoon 
as ever he had notice of This he immediately declar'd 
that the Kingdom belong'd to her Iſſue, provided it were 
Male, and he himſelf exerciſed the Regal Juriſdiftion 
only as his Guardian, Such Guardians of infant Kings 
the Lacedemonians call Tlggd1zos [or Protectors.] Soon 
after an Overture was made to him by the Queen, that 

| the would make herſelf miſcarry, or ſome way deſtroy 
That ſhe went with, upon Condition that he would 
marry her when he came to the Crown. Tho' he was 
extremely incens'd againſt the Woman for this unnatural 

Propoſal, yet wiſely ſmothering his Reſentments, and 
making ſhew of clofing with her, he diſpatch'd the 
Meſſenger with a world bf Thanks, and expreſſions of 

Joy ; but withal diſſuaded her earneſtly from procuring 
herſelf to miſcarry, becauſe that the violent means uſed 
in ſuch caſes would impair het Health, if not endanger 
her Life: Withal aſſuring her, that Himſelf would ſo 
order it, that the Child, as ſoon as born, ſhould be taken 
out of the way. By Theſe, and ſuch like Artifices, 
having drawn on the Woman to the time of her Lying-in, 
as ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe was in Labour, he ſent 
ſome of his Council to be by and obſerve all that paſt, 
with order, that if it were a Girl they ſhould deliver it 

to the Women, but if a Boy, that they ſhould bring it 
to Him whereſoever he were, and whatſoever a doing, 

It fo fell out, that as he was at Supper with his Princi- 

pal Magiſtrates, the Queen was brought to Bed of a Boy 

who was ſoon after preſented to him as he was at the 

Table: he, taking him tenderly into his Arms, * to 
. 5 oſe 
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thoſe about him, Behold, my Lords of Sparta, here is a 
King born unto us. This ſaid, he laid him down upon 
the Chair of State, and nam'd him Chartlaus; that is, 
the Foy of the People; becauſe they were all ſo much 
tranſported with Joy, being ſtruck with Admiration 
upon contemplating the Noble Mind and Juſtice of Ly- 
curgus: And yet his Reign laſted only eight Months. 
But he was in other reſpects a Prince highly reſpected 
by his Citizens, and there were more who obeyed him, 
and were ready to do what he commanded, upon the 
account of his eminent Virtues, than becauſe he was 
Guardian to the King, and had the Royal Authority de- 
poſited in his Hands, Yet could not all this enſure him 
from Envy, which made a puſh at him (as is uſual) be- 
fore he was well ſettled in his high Truſt : The Heads 
of this Faction were the Kindred and Creatures of the 
Queen-Mother, who pretended not to have been dealt 
with ſuitably to her Quality ; and her Brother Leonidas, 
in a warm debate which fell out betwixt him and Ly- 
curgus, went ſo ſar as to tell him to his Face, that be 
Tas very wvell aſſured that ere-long be ſhould ſee bim King. 
By this [reflecting Inſinuation] he endeavour'd to make 
the People jealous, and prepared the way for a future 
Accuſation of Lycurgus, as tho he had made away with 
his Nephew, if he ſhould chance to fail, tho* by a na- 
tural Death. Words of the like Import were deſignedly 
caſt abroad by the Queen-Mother, and her Adherents. 
Being exceedingly troubled at This, and fearing: the 
Conſequence, as not knowing what it might come to, 
he thought it his wiſeſt Courſe to decline their Jealouſy 
by a voluntary Exile, and ſo travel from place to place 
until his Nephew came to marriageable Years, and by 
having a Son had ſecured the Sueceſſion. Setting Sail 
therefore with this Reſolution, he firſt arrived at Crere, 
where having conſidered their ſeveral Forms of Govern- 
ment, and got an Acquaintance with the principal Men 
among them, Some of their Laws he very much ap- 
proy'd of, and reſolv'd to make uſe of them in his own 
Country, and Others he rejected as uſeleſs. — 
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the Perſons there, the moſt renown'd for their Ability 
and Wiſdom. in State Matters, was one Thales, whom 


. Lycurgus, by repeated Importunities, and Aſſurances of 
Friendſhip, at laſt perſuaded to go over to Lacedæmon. 


„ 
/ 


and Character which he took upon him, he ſeem'd no 
other than a Lyrick Poet, but in reality he perform'd 
the part of one of the ableſt Lawgivers in the 
World: The very Songs which he compos'd were 
pathetical Exhortations to Obedience and Concord: 
The ſweetneſs of the Meaſures, and the cadence of 
the Verſe, ſuiting with the Subject, both ſerious and 
delightful, had ſo great an influence on their Minds, 
that they were inſenfibly ſoftned and civiliz d; in- 
ſomuch that at laſt they renounced their mutual Feuds 
and Animoſities, which had kept them ſo long at 
Variance to their unſpeakable Diſadvantage, and re- 
united themſelves into a chearful and unanimous con- 
currence for'the publick welfare : ſo that it —— truly 
be ſaid that Thales prepared the way for Lycurgus, by 
removing the rubbiſh and clearing the ground-plot, that 
he might raiſe upon it the laſting Fabrick of that glorious 
Commonwealth,  * __ . | 
From Crete- he ſailed to Afia, with defign (as is ſaid) 
that by comparing the Cretan's way of living, which was 
very frugal- and auſtere, with that of the Ionians which 
was very expenſive and luxurious, he might the better 
judge of the difference of their ſeveral Manners and 
ferm of Government: as Phyſicians, by the oppoſition 
they find betwixt a healthful and ſickly body, are ena- 
bled to diſtinguiſh the ſwelling of a Dropſy from a good 
"ht and thriving habit, and a real Health from that which 
14 only appears to be ſo, Here in all likelihood he had 
the firſt fight of Homer's Works, which were preſerved 
in all probability by the poſterity of  Cleaphy/us 3 and 
having obſerv'd that the few looſe expreſſions and actions 


were very much out-weigh'd by thoſe grave Maxims of 
State and Rules of Morality (which are frequently 


N couch'sd 


of ill example which are to be found in his Poems, 


When he came thither, Ay his outward Appearance 
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couch'd under thoſe very Fictions) he ſet himſelf eagerly 
to tranſcribe and collect them together intire, with a 
deſign to bring them home to his own Country: For 
before js time there were ſome obſcure reports of 
theſe Poetical Works in Greece, but yet only ſome 
particular pieces were in a few private hands. The 


whole Poem being confuſedly ſcattered about in frag- 


ments, But Lycurgus [to his honour] was the firſt 
who brought it entire into general reputation, 

The Egyptians likewiſe ſay that he took a 
Voyage into AÆAgypt, and that, being much taken 
with their" way of ſeparating the Soldiery from their 
Handicrafts and Mechanicks, he reſolv'd to imitate 
them at Lacedæmon: and this diſtinction of their Pro- 
feſſions, as it prevented Confuſion, it increaſed their 
Strength, and cauſing Regularity, added Beauty to the 
State, This Story of the AZgyptians is confirmed by 
ſome of the Greek Hiſtorians alſo, But. as for his 
Voyages into Spain, Africk, and. the Indies, and his 
Conferences there with the Gymnoſophiſts, the whole 


Relation (as far as I can find) reſts on the ſingle Credit of 


Ariſtocrates, the Son of Hripparchus. | | 
During the Abſence of Lycurgus, tho' he was 
cheaply parted with, he was dearly miſs'd at Lace- 
demon, and a great many Embaſſies were ſent to pray 
his Return: for Kings indeed we have (ſaid they) who 


wear the Marks and aſſume the Titles of Royalty, 


but as for the inward Qualities of their Minds, they 
have nothing by which they are to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from their Subjects; adding, that in Him alone was 
the true foundation of Sovereignty to be ſeen, a Nature 
made to rule, and a Genius of that ſtrength, that it 
made him 6 the ſame time /ou'd and reverenced b 


the People. Nor were the Kings themſelves averſe 
to his return, for they Iook'd upon his Preſence as 
| a Bulwark for them againſt the growing Inſolencies of 

the People. : 
Things being in this poſture at his return, he ap- 
plicd himſelf, without loſs of time, to a+ thorough Re- 
| | formation, 
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formation, and reſolv'd to change the whole face of 
the Commonwealth: For what could a few parti- 
cular Laws and a partial Alteration avail, when there 
was an univerſal Corruption of all Orders and Degrees 
of Men in the State? He took thereſore the courſe 
wiſe Phyſicians uſe, when they have to do with One 
who labours under a complication of Diſeaſes; they 
are not content to obviate One or Two of them, but 
follow him with Purges and Bleeding until they have 
e drained him of his peccant humors, and exhauſted 
e corrupt maſs of his Blood: This done, they 
reſtore him by degrees, and preſcribe a Regimen of 
Diet quite contrary to the former. [The Reader will 
eafily make. the Application.] Having thus projected 
things, away he goes to Delpbi to conſult Apollo; which 
having done and offer d his Sacrifice he return'd with 
that renowned Oracle, in which the Propheteſs called 
him Beloved of God, and rather God than Man: and 
told him, That as to his requeſt about the Settlement 
of Good Laws, Apollo granted it, and promiſed ta 
make the Commonwealth which obſerved them the 
moſt famous in the World. Encouraged by theſe things, 
he ſet himſelf to bring over to his fide the leading Men 
of Sparta, exhorting them to give. him. a helping hand 
in this great undertaking, He broke it firſt to his 
particular friends, and then by degrees he gained Others j 
at laſt he animated them all together to put his deſign 
in execution. When things were ripe for action, he 
ou order to thirty of the Principal men of Sparta to 
ready arm'd at the Market-place by break of the 
day, to the end that he might ftrike a terror into the 
oppoſite party: Hermippus hath ſet down the names 
of twenty of 4 the moſt eminent of them; but the 
name of him whom Lycurgus moſt confided in, and who 
was of moſt uſe. to him, both in making his Laws, and 
putting them in execution, was Arithmiadas, Things 
growing to a tumult, King Charilaus apprehending that 
it.was a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, took Santuary 
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in the Temple of Minerva the (4) Proteftreſs Being 
ſoon after undeceived, and put in heart again, and hav- 
ing taken an Oath of them that they had no treaſonable 
deſigns, he quitted his Refuge, and himſelf alſo entred 
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into the confederacy with them: Of ſo gentle and 
flexible a difpoſition he was, to which, Archelaus, his 
Partner in the Goyernment, alluded; when hearing 
him highly extoll'd for his Goodneſs, he ſaid, How 
can Charilaus be otherwiſe than a gracious Prince, who 
cannot be ſevere even to the worſt of men ? | | 

Amongſt the many changes and alterations which 


| Lycurgus made, the firſt and of greateſt importance 
e 


was the eſtabliſhment of the Senate, which having a 
power equal to the Kings in matters of great conſe- 
quence, did (as Plato expreſſes it) with its phlegm allay 
and qualify the hot complexion of a Monarchy, and 
always both preſerve the State of the Commonwealth, 
and kept it in good temper. For the State which be- 
fore had no firm Baſis to ſtand upon, but lean'd one 
while towards an abſolute Monarchy (when the Kings 
had the upper hand) and another while towards a pure 
Democracy (when the People had the better of it) find- 
ing in this Eftabliſhment of the Senate a counterpoiſe, 
which always keeping things in a juſt equilibrium, 
preſerved a — order and ſettlement. For the Twenty 
Eight always adher'd to the Kings, ſo far as to oppoſe 
a Democracy, and on the other fide aſſiſted the Peo- 
ple to prevent Tyranny, As for the determinite number 
of Twenty Eight, Ariſtotle is of opinion that it ſo fell 
out, becauſe being Thirty at Firſt, with Lycurgus, two 
of the Aſſociates for want of Courage fell off from the 
Enterpriſe z but Spherus aſſures us that there were 
but. Twenty-eight of Thoſe who were privy to the 
deſign at firſt, Perhaps there is ſome Myſtery in the 
number which confiſts of Seven multiply'd by Four, 


(4) Reenxlomor) ſo called becauſe her Temple as of 
Braſs: and was alſe called Nlenisxos or Protectreſs as 
Pauſanias ſays, . | 9 8 _ 
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and is the firſt of perfect numbers after Six, being, as 
that is, equal to its ſides. For my part, I cannot 
believe that Lycurgus had any ſuch Niceties in his Head, 
but pitch'd upon. the number of Twenty-eight Sena- 
tors, that, the two Kings being reckoned amongſt 
them, they might be Thirty in all. So eagerly ſet 
was Lycurgus upon this Eſtabliſhment invented by 
himſelf, that he took a Journey to Delphi to credit it 
by the Approbation of the Oracle, who gave him the 
Famous Rhetra, or fundamental Statute, which runs 
thus. After that you bave built a Temple to Jupiter the 
Syllanian, and to Minerva the Syllanian, and after you 
baue divided the People into Tribes and Claſſes, you ſhall 
eftabliſh a Council of thirty Senators, in the number of 
which the two Kings ſhall be compriz'd ; and ſball from 
time to time call the People to an Aſſembly betwixt Babyca 
and Cnacion, wwhere the Senate ſhall propound things to the 
Commons, (5) who ſhall [not have Power to debate upon 
their Propoſals, but only to] give or refuſe their Aſſent : 
and it ſhall be in the Power of the Senate to diſſolve the 
 Aﬀembly. For thus he attributed the very ground and 
foundation of his political Inſtitution to Apollo, Babyca 
and Cnacion are now called Oenus, though Ariſtotle calls 
Crnacion a River and Babica a Bridge, and between 
' theſe their Aſſemblies were held, for they Had no 
ſpacious Council-houſe richly hung and furniſhed to 
receive them in: for Lycurgus was of Opinion that ſuch 
"Theatrical Ornaments were ſo far from advantaging 
them in their Counſels, that they were rather an hind- 
rance, by diverting their Attention from the buſineſs be- 
fore them, to gape upon the Statues and Pictures, and 
Roofs curiouſly fretted, the ufual embelliſhments of ſuch 
places amongſt the other Græcians. The People then 
being thus aſſembled in the open air, it was not allowed 
to any one of their Order to give his Advice, but only 
(5) The words in the Original are corrupted and 
therefore obſcure, but this ſeems to be the Sen ſe F them, 
as appears from what follows, , ; 
a either 


abyca 
e calls 
tween 
ad no 
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either to ratify or reject what ſhould be propounded to 
them by the Kings or Senate. But becauſe it fell out 
afterwards that the People made gloſſes and explanations 
of Laws contrary to the intent of the Kings and Senate, 
and ſometimes too by adding or omitting whole Sen- 
tences, perverted the ſenſe, the Kings Polydorus and 
Theopompus (to be even with them in their own kind) 


inſerted into the Rhetra or grand Decretal the following 


Clauſe ; That if the People ſhould offer any croſs propoſal to 
be paſſed then the Senate and Kings ſhould rejef it: That 
is, mould not co! | 
diſſolve the Aſſembly of the People, for thus offering 
to pervert and deprave the Senſe of the Law, This 
buſigeſs was ſo dextrouſly managed, that it paſs'd among 
the People for as divine a precept as the reſt of the 
Rbetra, as appears by thefe Verſes of Tyrteus : 


If, Spartans, ye deſire that Heaw*n ſbould Ble 

| 2 tour State with laſting raed 4 
ear what Apollo's Oracle commands: 

Jove puts the Scepter into Princes hands. 

Let them Command ; let Senators debate 

The deep Affairs, and intereſts of State: | 

Hear ye, and give aſſent, and reverence pay, 

And know, tis Subjects privilege fo obey. 


Altho' Lycurgus had in this manner us'd all the qua- 


lifications poſſible in the Government of his Common- 


wealth, yet Thoſe who ſucceeded him ghought that the 


ſmallneſs of the number of which the Senate conſiſted, 
made them ſomewhat imperious and preſſing, and there- 
fore (as Plats ſays) they put a bridle upon them, 
which was the power of the Epbori, eftabliſh*d a hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Lycurgus. Elatus 


was the firft whO had this Dignity confer*d upon him, in 


the Reign of King Thepompus, whom when his Queen 
upbraided one day, that he would leave the regal Power 
to his Children leſs than himſelf had received it from 
his Anceſtors; he told her that ſhe was much miſtaken, 
e Vor. I, ” O : for 


* 


confirm it, but abſolutely retire and 


i 
( 
ul 
; 
| 
þ 


' bounds, was at once freed from the envy, and ſecur'd 
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for he ſhould leave it ſo much enter than he found it, 
by how much it was more likely to laſt. For indeed w 
the Prerogative being thus kept within ſome reaſonable 


from the danger, to which an unlimited Juriſdiction lies 
expoſed. So that the Spartan Kings fared much better 
after it, than their Neighbours at Meſſene and Argos; 
who by ſcrewing their Prerogative tso high, crack d it, 
. 2 for want of yielding a Little to the Populacy, loſt 
Indeed, whoſoever ſhall take a proſpect of the Sedi- 
tions and Civil Wars which befel theſe bordering Na- 
tions, (to whom they were as nearly related in blood as 
fituation) will find good reaſon to admire the profound 
wiſdom and providence of Lycurgus 3 for theſe three 
States in their firſt Riſe were equal, or, if there were 
any odds, they lay on the fide of the Me/ſenians and 
Argives, who in the diviſion of their Country were more 
fortunate than the Spartans : yet was their flouriſh but 
of ſmall continuance, ſoon falling into confuſion, partly 
by the tyrannical diſpofition of their Kings, and partly 
by the ungovernableneſs of the people: which makes 
it appear to the whole world, that it was one of the 
greateſt Bleſſings which -Heaven could ſend down upon 
the Spartans, to give them ſo wiſe a Lawgiver, who 
could fo exquiſitely frame and temper the Conſtitution 
of their Commonwealth. Bug of this I ſhall ſay more 
in its due place, 9 a, _ 
After the Creation of the thirty Senators, his next 
task, and indeed the moſt hazardous he ever undertook, 
was the making a new divifion. of their Lands. For 
there was a very ſtrange. inequality among the Inha- 
bitants of Sparta, ſo that the City was ſurcharged with 
= multitude of beggarly and neceſſitous perſons, whilſt 
the Lands and Money were engroſſed by a Few: there- 
fore to the end that he might baniſh gut of the State 
Luxury and Arrogance, (the vices of the Rich) and 
Envy and Knavery, (the uſval faults of the poor) and 
the ſource of all theſe Miſthiefs, Want and Avarice, 


» \he 
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he obtained of them to renounce their properties, as it 
were reducing the whole Country to a Common Stock 

and to conſent to a new diviſion of the Land; that 
they ſhould live all with the equality and friendlineſs of 
Co-heirs and Brothers; and allow the Preeminence to 
Virtue only, as if there were no other difference or 
inequality between one Man and 'another, but what the 


diſgrace of doing baſe Actions, or Credit of doing 


worthily, created, | 

Having got their conſent to his Propoſals, he im- 
mediately put them in execution: and having exactly 
ſurvey d the whole Country, of Laconia, he divided it 
into thirty thouſand equal ſhares, and the Liberties of 
the City of Sparta into nine thouſand 3; and Theſe he 
diſtributed to the Inhabitants of the City, as he did the 
Others to Them who dwelt in the Coun | 
Authors ſay that he made but fix thouſand lots for 
the Citizens of Sparta, and that King Polydore added 
three- thouſand more. Others ſay that Polydore doubled 
the number. Lycurgus had made, which (according to 


) was but four thouſand five hundred. A Lot 


was ſo much as to yield one year with another about 
ſeventy (6) Buſhels of Grain for the „ 
Maſter of the Family, and twelve for his (6) AI- 
Wife, with a ſuitable proportion of (7) vue, a Mea- 
liquid fruits. And This was thought 
ſufficient ta keep their bodies in good 
health and, luſty, and they had no occa- 
ſion for ſuperfluities. It is reported, that 
as he returned from a Journey ſome time 
after the divifion of the Lands, in 
harveſt time, the ground being newly 
reap'd, obſerving the Sheaves to be all 
equal, and the. Shocks of the ſame big- 
neſs, he ſmilingly ſaid to Thoſe about | 
him, Methinks Lacedæmon is like the Inheritance of a 
great many Brothers, which have newly made a diviſion 
among themſelves, 

| 1 0 2 Not 
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Not contented with This, he reſolv'd to make a divi- 
ſion of their Moveables too, that there might be no 
odious diſtinction or inequality left amongſt them; but 
finding that it would be very difficult to make them 
part with what they had directly, He took another 
Courſe, and got the better of their eager defires for 
ſuch things by this Stratagem. Firſt he commanded 


that all Gold and Silver Coin ſhould: be cry'd down, 


and that only a ſort of Money made of, Iron ſhould be 


current, whereof a great weight and quantity was but 
very little worth : So that to lay up twenty or thirty 


Pounds, there was requir'd a pretty large Chamber, and}. 
to remove it, nothing leſs than a Yoke of Oxen. ' By 
this Invention it is ſcarcely to be imagin'd how many ici 


execrable Vices were baniſh'd Lacedemon : For who 


Y would rob another of ſuch a ſcurvy ſort of Coin? 6 


Who would unjuftly detain it? Who would cheat 
and circumvent, be brib'd, or turn Knight of the 
Poſt to compaſs it? when it was not eaſy to be hid 
when a Man had it, nor broyght a Man any credit 
in the World by the Poſſeſſion of, it, nor could turn 


to any account when had cut & in piecgg; for when 


it was red hot, juſt ſtamp' d, they quench'd the 
Edges in Vinegar, and by that means made it unfit for 
2 other uſe, as being almoſt unmalleable by its hard- 
neſs. „ * * 

In the next place he baniſh'd all uſeleſs Arts, and 
Such as were not. abſolutely neceſſary : but here he 
might almoſt have ſpar'd his Precaution z for many of 
them would without any Compulſion have gone after 
the Gold and Silver; the money which remain'd being 
not ſo proper payment for curious Pieces: for being 


of Iron it was ſcarcely portable, neither if they ſhould ü 


take ſo much pains as to export it, would it paſs 
among the other Græcians, who were ſo far from 
valuing it, that they thought it one of the muſt ridi- 


eulous things in the world. Thus there was no ſuch 


thing as trafficking in any foreign wares or toys, nejther 
did any Merchants think it worth their while to bring in 
| their 


-, 


”— 
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K 2 their Goods to any of their Ports: Nor was any part 

rf of Laconia pefter'd with any pedantical Teachers of 

5 but Rhetorick, with Gypſies, Fortune-tellers, and Calcu- 

emyllators of Nativities; no pimping corrupters of Youth 

,other brought their Ladies of pleaſure, or their Boys to be 
es for nnaturally abus'd there; no Goldſmiths, and En- 
zande gravers, or Jewellers, were to be found amongſt them, 
down, Ir there vas no Money : So that Luxury being by 
uld be degrees depriv'd of that which fed and. fomented it, 


as but was quite ſtarvd out, and died away of itſelf, For 
thirty the Rich had no preeminence here over the Poor, 
r, oo d their Riches and Abundance, having no opportu- 
1. By 


ity of appearing and boaſting of themſelves in pub- 
many ick, were forced to remain uſeleſs at home, a ceſiy 
Tr Who prey to the Ruſt and the Moth. Their thoughts being 
Coin? thus taken off from things ſuperfluous, they became 
I cheatÞrcellent Artiſts in Thoſe which were neceſſary; fo 
of thehat Bedſteads, Chairs and Tables, and ſuch like aple 
be hidſptenſils in a Family, were admirably well 

7 creditÞinade there; particularly the Laconick (8) (8) ay. 
Id turn Cup was very much in faſhion, and 

r whenfought up by Soldiers, as Critias reports: for 
e colour and thickneſs of the Cup hindred the 
muddineſs of the dirty water (which, though ſhocking 
d the fight, yet muſt upon Marches often be drank) 
om being perceived; and the Figure of it was ſuch, 
nat the Mud ſank to the bottom, and was | 

topt by the (9) ſwelling of the Sides, ſo = 44 
hat only the pureſt part of the Water Cet. 

ne afterſtzme to the Mouth of him that drank - 


'd being And this skill of theirs was mainly owing to their 

or beingELawgiver, by whom the minds of the Artiſans being 

y thouldBliſengaged from any thing uſeleſs or unneceſſary, were 
it paßt leiſure to ſhew their utmoſt skill in thoſe things 

ar from which were of daily and indiſpenſable uſe. 

wt ridi - The third and moſt maſterly ſtroke of this excellent- 


Politician, by which he ſtruck at the very roots of 
uxury, and exterminated utterly the deſire of Riches, 
Q 3 # was 


„neither 
bring in 


their 
oi 


=> 
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(1) c. was the Inſtitution of (1) publick Tables, 
av. that they (ſhould all eat in common, of 

the ſame meat, and of ſuch kinds as 
were ; ſpecify'd in the Decree : by which it was exprefly 
forbid to pamper themſelves in private, to uſe rich 
Cotiches, and magnificent Tables, abufing the labours 
of excellent Workmen, and delivering themſclves up 
into the hands of their Butchers and Cooks, who 
us'd to cram them in Corners, as they fatted up the 
Beaſts and the Poultry they fed on: By which way of 
life their Manners were not only corrupted, but their 
Bodies too were enfeebled; ſo that giving the rein to 
their ſenſual Appetites, they ſtood in need of long ſleep, 
and hot Bagmo's, and, in a word, of as much Care and 
Attendance as if they were continually Sick, It was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary thing to have brought about ſuch 


an Enterpriſe as This, but a greater yet to have effected, 


by this Eating in Common and uſing a very frugal 
diet, that their riches ſhould be privileg'd from the hands 

 _ of rapine, nay rather (as Theophraſius ob- 
(2) IAB ſerves) ſhould be utterly degraded, (2) 


7 arb bloſing their property, and almoſt their 


| very nature, ſo that they no longer were 
the objekte of envy. For the rich being oblig d to par- 
take of the ſame fare with the poor, they could not 
make uſe of, or enjoy their choice viands, nor ſo much 
as pleaſe their, vain humours, by making a ſhew and 
vaunting of them to the World. So that the com- 
mon Proverb, that Plutus (the God of riches) i is blind, 
was no where ſo literally verify'd as in Sparta: for 


\there he was kept continually Blind, or rather like a 
meer image, ſenſeleſs and Motzonleſt, [as when he lay 


evrapt up in the dark entrails of the Earth.] Nor could 
they take any refection in private before they came ts 


the public Halls; for every one had an eye upon thoſe 


Who, did nôt eat and drink with a good ſtomach, 
and reproached them with the name of dainty and 


* 


5 
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This lat Ordinance bore very hard upon the weal- 


thier ſort of Men, ſo that being ont of all patience 


they made an inſurrection againſt Lycurgus, and from 
ill words came to blows; ſo that at length he was 
forced to run out of the Aſſembly, and make to the 
Sanctuary to fave his Life. By good hap he got be- 
fore all the reft, excepting one Alcander, (a young 
Gentleman otherwiſe not ill—accompliſh'd, but too 
haſty and cholerick) who came up fo cloſe to him, 
as that, whilſt he turn'd himſelf about to ſee who was 
near him, he ſtruck him upon the Face, and beat out 
one of his Eyes. The incomparable Philoſopber was ſo 
far from being daunted and diſcouraged by this Accident, 
that he ftopt ſhort, and ſhew'd his reverend Face all 
in a gore Blood to his utigrateful Countrymen: They 
were ſo ſtrangely ſurpris'd and aſham'd to ſee it, that 
they immediately begg'd Pardon, offer'd him any ſort 
of reparation, and deliver'd Alcander into his hands, 
to be puniſh'd as he ſhould think fit, conducting him 


home with -the greateſt concern for this ill uſage. 


Lycurgus, having thank'd them for their care of his 
Perſon, diſmiſs'd them all, excepting only Acander : 
Taking him with him into his Houſe, he neither 
did nor ſaid any thing ſeverely to him, but diſmiſſing 
Thoſe whoſe place it was, he order'd Acander to wait 
upon him at Table; the young Man, who was not ill 


bred, without murmuring or repining did as he was 


commanded, Being thus near him, he had oppor- 
tunity to obſerve in him (beſides the natural goodneſs 
and mildneſs of his Temper) an extraordinary Sobriety 


in his Diet, and a ftrength of Complexion proceeding - 


from itF which no Labours and Fatigues were able to 


ſurmount. "He was fo raviſh'd with Admiration of 
theſe excellent Qualities, that of an Enemy he became 
one of his moſt zealous Admirers, and told his Friends 
and Relations that. Lyeurgus was not that moroſe and 
i!/-ratur*'d Man whom they had formerly took him 


for, but of the ſweeteſt and moſt Gentleman- lite Diſ- 


poiition in the World, And thus did Tycurgus, (for 


Chaſhſe- 


j 
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Chaſliſentent of his fault) make of a wild and diſſolute I th 
young Man, one of the diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparta. WU 4 
In memory of this accident Lycurgus built a Tem- I bc 
45 ple to Minerva, ſurnamed Optilete, from W W 
(3) O Mise. à (3) Word which in the Dorick Dialect, he 
: uůſed in this Country, fignifies the Eyes : th 
For ſome Authors, of which Diaſcorides is one (who en 
wrote a | Treatiſe of the Commonwealth of Sparta) th 
ſay, that he was wounded indeed, but did not loſe P. 
his Eye with the blow; and this was the cauſe of the 
Dedication of that Temple in gratitude for the Cure. Be T 
this as it will, certain it is, that thig miſadventure was ba 
the cauſe that the Lacedemonians never bring any Arms, b) 
no not ſo much as a Staff, into their publick Aſſemblies. H 
But to return to their publick Repaſts which had ſw 
ſeveral Names in Greek 3 for the Cretans call'd them N 
*Ardpiz (becauſe the Men only came to them :) The MW th 
Lacedæmonians call'd them $:diria, that is, (changing 8² 
A into d, the ſame as ®:\iria) Feaſts of Love, becauſe e. 
that by eating and drinking together they had oppor- ll V 
tunity of making Friends; or elſe (taking @:dir:ia, for de 
Sexdiriz, from a Word which fignifies Parſimony) be- ir 
_ cauſe they were ſo many Schools of Sobriety. To put el 
in my own conjecture, perhaps they were, as Some ſay, IM tt 
fimply call'd 'Ediria (Eating-Houſes) for ſuch the Pe 
Word is by the ſubtraftion of one Letter. They met I tc 
by Companies of Fifteen, over or under, and each of in 
them ſtood bound to bring in monthly a Buſhel of tt 
te 
Wi tl 
tl 


Meal, eight Gallons of Wine, five Pounds of Cheeſe, 

two Pounds and a half of Figs, for their deſſert, and 

a little Money to buy Fleſh and Fiſh withal. Beſides 

this, when any of them made Sacrifice to the u 
| Gods, they always ſent a Dole to the Common- hall ; Wc! 
| and likewiſe when any one of them had been a hunting, if al 
| he ſent thither a part of the Veniſon he had kill'd; it p. 

was an allowable Excuſe for, ſupping at home if a man t. 
| had been ſacrificing or hunting, all others were bound W 

to appear. This Cuſtom of eating together was ob- IP 
| ferv'd ſtrictly for a great while afterwards ; WIS Vi 
. | * 2 | "**har i: 
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lute that King Agis himſelf, having vanquiſh'd the 
. , 8 Arbynians, and ſending for his Commons at his return 
m- | Home, becauſe he deſir d to eat privately with his Queen, 
om was refuſed by the Polemarchi ;. which refuſal, when 
ect, he reſented ſo much as to omit the Sacrifices of 
cs : 8 thankſgiving, which uſed to be made for a War happily 
vho ended, they were ſo far from asking his Pardon, that 
rta) they fet a Fine upon his Head, and obliged him to 
loſe pay it. 1 4 . 1 be: 

the They us'd to fend their Children to thefe publick 
Be Tables, as to Schools of Temperance and good Huſ- 
was bandry : © Here they were inſtructed in State-affairs, not 
ms, by mercenaty Pedants, but by experienced Stateſmen 2 
Here they learn'd the Art of Converſation, to Drolf 
without Reflecłing, and to make Jeſts at the coſt of no 
Man's Reputation; and withal to take a Jeſt with 
the ſame Innocence and Unconcernedneſs that they 
gave one, To bear a Jeſt was thought a Character 
exceedingly becoming a Pacedeamonian : {But if any 
Man were out of humour, or was not of a nature 
to bear a Jeſt, upon the leaſt hint given there was no 
more to be faid to him: It was cuſtomary alſo for the 
eldeſt Man in the Company to tell each of them, as 
they came in, Look ye, Sir, not a Word ſaid in Com- 
pany muſt go out of this Door, and withal he pointed 
met to it. When any one had a defire to be admitted 
1 of into any of theſe little Societies, he was to go through 
| of I this manner of probation : Each man of that company 
eſe, took a little ball of ſoft bread (a cuſtom much like 
and that of balloting in other places) which They were to 
des throw into a Pitcher, which a Waiter carried round 
the upon his head: Thoſe that lik'd the perſon to be 
all; {MW choſen drop'd their Ball into the Pitcher without 
ting, altering the figure; and thoſe who diſliked him 
; it preſs'd it betwixt their fingers, and made it flat: and 
man this ſignify'd as much as a negative voice; for if there 
bund were but one of theſe flatted pieces found in the 
ob- Pitcher, the Suitor was rejected: fo curious they 
auch were in the choice of their Company, and fo 1 
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'of, diſguſting any one member in it, by taking in a C 
Man unacceptable to him. He that was thus rejected ih 
| was ſaid to be decadded, or piteber d, becauſe the ar 
veſſel into which they threw the little balls was called MF 
Caddus, or Pitcher, E Mee WO 
Their principal Diſh was a ſort of black Broth, 
Which was ſo much valued that the elderly ſort fed YL; 
only upon 'That, leaving what fleſh there was to the 
Younger. 1 
They ſay that a certain King of Pontus, having 
heard much of this black Broth of Theirs, ſent for 
a Lacedemonian Cook on purpoſe to make him ſome z 
he had no ſooner taſted it but he found it was abo- 
minable : the Cook - ſeeing him out of conceit with 
it, told him; Sir, to make this Broth reliſh, you ſhould 
bawe bath'd yourſelf firſt in the River of Eurotas. 
Having eaten and drank thus moderately, every 
man went to his home without /ights : for they 
were utterly forbidden to walk with 2 light either 
upon This or any other occaſion, to the end they 
might accuſtom themſelves to march boldly in the 
dark. And ſuch was the Order and Faſhion of their 
common Tables. | 1 
Lycurgus would never reduce his Laws into Writ- 
ing; nay it is expfeſty forbid in one of thoſe 
called the Rbetre : ch he thought that the moſt ma- 


terial points, and ſuch as moſt directly tended to the 
publick Welfare, imprinted on the Hearts of 
their Youth by a good Education, and by a conſtant 
and habitual Obſervance of them, becoming a ſecond 
Nature, would ſupply the place of a Law and Law- 
giver in them all the reſt of their Lives; and as for 
things of leſſer importance, as pecuniary Contracts, 
and ſuch like, the forms of which ought to be 
chang' d as occaſion requires, and in tract of time be- 
come inſufficient for the ends they were intended for, 
he thought it the beſt way to leave them to every 
Man's Diſcretion, and to preſeribe no certain form | 
at all, He left therefore no inviolable Cuſtom in bak 

ir ; 31 & 
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in a Caſes, willing that the manner and form of bargaining 
ected ſhould be alter'd according to the circumſtances of Time, 
> the {and determinations of Men who were well educared. 
-alled I For he laid the whole Streſs of all that related to Law- 
giving upon à good Equcation, 1 

roth, One then of the Abetræ was (as I ſaid) that their 
rt fed ¶ Laws ſhould not be written: another of them is particu- 
o the Wlarly levell'd againſt Luxury and Expenſiveneſs; for by 
That it was ordained, That the Cielings of their Houſes 

aving ſhould only be wrought by the Ax, and their Gates and 
it for Doors ſmooth'd only by the Saw, without ufing any 
ome ; other Tool. And this was not without Myftery :- for 
abo- if Epaminondas could afterwards ſay with fo good a Grace, 
with {inviting ſome Friends to his Table, Come, Gentlemen, 12 


ſhould ſecure, Treaſon would never come to ſuch a poor Dinner as 
bis; why might not this great Lawgiver in all proba- 


every Ability have thought that ſuch ill- favour' d Houſes would 
they never be capable of receiving Luxury and Superfluity? 
either For a Man muſt be more than ordinarily void of com- 
they mon diſcretion that would furniſh ſuch Rooms with 


end to pomp and magnificence in a Houſe which was al- 


Writ-||@noſt too narrow for the Neceſſities of Life. And doubt- 
thoſe |Weſs he had good reaſon to think that they would pro- 
ſt ma · Portion their Beds to their Houſes, and their Coverlets 
o the to their Beds, and that the reſt of their Goods and Fur- 
rts of Fiture would be ſuitable to them. It is reported that 
2nftant {King Leotychidas, the firſt of that Name, had been ſo 
ſecond |Mittle uſed to the ſight of other kind of Work, that, be- 
| Law- {Wtg entertain'd at Corinth in a ftately Room, he was 


nuch ſurpris'd to ſee the Timber and Cieling ſo finely 


tracts, Mrrought, and aſked his Hoſt, wwbether the | 
to be Wrees grew (4) ſquare in his Country, (4) rergd- 
me be- A third Ordinance or Rbetra of Lycur- Y. 
ed for, Mut, which is often mentioned, was, That 
every Whey ſhould not make War often, or long, with the 
form me Enemy, leſt they ſhould train and inftru them in 


in ſuch 


Caſes, by 
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mbroidered Beds, and hangings of Arras, that would 
their ve ſerv'd in Plate upon a rough-hewn Table, and pre- 


he Art of War, by having often to do with them; and 
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by forcing them to defend themſelves, at length teach 1 
them to be the Aggreſſors. And for breaking this Law was 
Ageſilaus much blamed a long time after, by making af 
ſuch continual Incurſions into Beotia, that at length heft 
taught that People to make Head againſt the Lacedæ - ¶ oi 
monians; and therefore Antalcidas, ſeeing him wounded ? 
one day, ſaid to him, that he was very well paid for SU 
teaching the Thebans to be good Soldiers, whether they 
would or no. And theſe Laws were called the Rhetre, th 
that is to ſay, not Inventions of Man's Wiſdom, but B. 
Divine Sanctions and Revelations from Heaven. 
In order to the good Education of their Youth (which, I. 
28 I ſaid before, he thought the moſt important and no-: 
bleſt Work of a Lawgiver) he went ſo far back as to 
take into conſideration their very Conception and Birth, 
by regulating their Marriages. For Ar;fotle wrongs the 
Memory of this excellent Perſon, by telling us, that, 
after he had try'd all manner of ways to reduce the 
Women to more Modeſty and Sobriety, he was at laſt 
forc'd to leave them as they were, not being able to re- 
ſtrain the great Liberties they took, and the Superiority 
which they aſſumed ; becauſe that in the abſence of their 
Huſbands, who ſpent the beſt part of their lives in the 
Wars, their Wives made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes 
at home, and would be treated with as much reſpect as 
if they had been ſo many Queens. But by his good 
leave it is a miſtake; for he took for that Sex too all 
the care that was poſſible: as an inſtance, of | it, he or- 
dered the Maidens to exerciſe themſelves with Wreſtling, 
Running, throwing. the Bar, and caſting the Dart, to 
the end that the Fruit they conceived might-take deeper 
root, and grow ftrong, and ſpread itſelf in ſtrong and 
healthy Bodies; and withal that they. themſelves byf 
ſuch 'robuſt.exerciſes might be the more able to undergo 
the Pains of Child-bearing with Eaſe and Safety. And 
to the end he might take away their over-great Tender- 
neſs, and that acquired Womaniſhneſs which vain cuſtom 
hath added to the natural, he ordered that they ſhould] 
go naked as well as the young Men, and dance too in 
; f that 
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teach that Condition at their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, fing- 
Was ing certain Songs, whilſt the young Men ſtood in a Ring 
aking about them , ſeeing and hearing them : In theſe Songs 
th he they now and then gave a Satirical glance, to very good 
urpoſe, upon Thoſe who had miſbehaved themſelves. 
| 8 the Wars, ] and ſometimes ſang Encomiums upen 
d for Such as had done any gallant Action; and by theſe 
they means inflamed the younger ſort with an Emulation of 
betræ, ¶ thei Glory. Thoſe that were thus praiſed for their 
„ but Bravéry, and in high credit among the Virgins, went 

| away hugely ſatisfy'd with ſuch Commendation ; and 
vhich, Thoſe who were rally'd, were as ſenſibly touch'd with 
d no-Iit, as if they had been formally and ſeverely reprimand- 
as toe}: and ſo much the more, becauſe the Kings and the 


Birth, whole Senate, as well as the reſt of the City, went to 
gs theſes and hear all that paſs*'d, Now tho” it may ſeem ſtrange 
| _ hat Virgins ſhould appear thus naked in publick, yet 
ce the 


may it be ſaid that where trae Modeſty was obſerv'd and 
at laſtWantonneſs excluded, there was nothing of Shame or 
ndecency in it ; but it accuſtomed them to an innocent 
Simplicity, and raiſed in them an Emulation of having 
x vigorous Conſtitution, and gave even their tender Sex 
Tincture of noble and manly Courage, as knowing 
hat they were alſo to ſhare in the Credit of Valour and 

enerofity. From hence came that Livelineſs of Speech 
nd Nobleneſs of Spirit, of which we have an Inſtance 


$ Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, You Women of 

acedæmon are They only of the World'who baue an Em- 
art, toſſe over the Men; ſhe briſkly repartee'd, A good Rea- 
n, for we are the only Women that bring forth Men. 
"Waſtly, theſe publick Proceſſions of the Maidens, and 
Weir appearing naked in their Exerciſes and Dancings, 
ere Provoeations and Baits to ſtir up and allure the 
dung Men to Marriage; who were ; 


Tender- aun (5) not by force of Geometrical (s) X — 
cuſtom aßen, but the more powerful force of 5 dad Pea dh 
7 ſhould. e, as Plato expreſſes it. [i. e. Plato > re hy | 
e too u not by Intereſt, and Equality of * OI 


Fortune and Birth, but _ the * 


« (: 
Vor. I. J _ 


Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, who being told, 
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« ſweet Conſtraint and unſophiſticated Dictates of 
« Nature, from that my/erious Agreement and Sympa- 
« thy of Minds which alone can make Men happy 
« in a married Eſtate.] Beſides this, that he might 
promote Marriage more effectually, Thoſe who con- 
tinued Bachelors were made infamous by Law ; for they 
were excluded from the fight of thoſe publick Proceſ- 
ſions in which the young Men and Maidens danc'd 
naked ; nay, the Officers compel'd them to march 
naked themſelves round the Market-place in the very 
depth of Winter, finging a ceftain Song to their own 
diſgrace, that they juſtly ſuffer d this Puniſhment for 
_ diſobeying the Laws. Moreover they were depriv'd of 
that Reſpect and Obſervance which the younger ſort 
were oblig'd to pay to their Elders ; and therefore no 
Man found fault with what was ſaid to Dercyllidas, 2 
great Captain, and one who had commanded Armies; 
who, as he came into the place of Aſſembly, a young 
Man, inftead of riſing and making room for him, told 
Him, Sir, you muſt not expect that Honour from me 
now I am young, which cannot be return d to me by « 
Child of yours when I am old, . 
When they had a mind to marry, their Courtſhip wa 
2 fort of Rape upon the Perſons whom they a had fancy 
for, and thoſe they choſe not tender and (6) half Children, 
but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for a Huſ- 
band: After this, ſhe who manag'd the Wedding, comes 
and ſhaves cloſe the Hair of the Bride, dreſſes her up 
completely in Man's Clothes, leaves her upon a Mat- 
treſs in the dark; this done, in comes the Bridegroom, 
in his every Day Clothes, ſober and compos'd, as having 
fupp'd according to Cuſtom at the Common Table, and 
ſteals in as privately as he can into the Room where the 
Bride lay, unties her Virgin Zone, and takes her into 
his Embraces; and ſo having ſtay' d ſome time together, 
he returns as ſecretly as he can to his Apartment wi 
i La © am a” e 
— (6) The Romans alle d them to marry at twelve Tran 
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the reſt of his Comrades, with whom he ſpends all the 
Day, and good 7 8 of the Night too, unleſs he ſteals a 
ſhort Viſit to his Bride, and this he does with a great 
deal of Circumſpection and fear of being diſcover d by 
any of the Family; nor is the Bride wanting (as may be 
ſuppos' d) on her part, to uſe her Woman's Wit in 


watching the moſt favourable Opportunities for their 
meeting, and making Appointments when Company was 
. moſt out of 


e way. In this manner they liv'd a long 
time, inſomuch that they EY had Children by 
their Wires before ever they ſaw their Faces by day- 
light, Their Interview being thus difficult and rare, 
ferv'd: not only for continual Exerciſe of their Temper- 
ance, and further'd very much the Ends and Intention of 
Marriage, but beſides, theſe ſhort Abſences kept their 
Paſſion Rill alive, which flags, and decays, and dies at 
lat by too eaſy Acceſs and long Continuance with the 
beloved Object; they always parted with Regret, con- 
triving when they ſhould come together again, [and 
thought Minutes Hours till the next meeting. ] Having 
thus ſet Modefty as a Centinel over the Marriage-Bed, 
he next bethought himſelf how to prevent that wild and 
womaniſh Paffion, Fealouſy, by making it a matter of 
reputation, not only to baniſh from Matrimony all vio- 
lence and diſorder, but alſo to allow Men the Freedom 
of imparting the'uſe of their Wives to deferving Perſons, 
that fo they might have Children by them: and he 


laugh'd at thoſe who think the Violation of their Bed 
ſuch an inſupportable Affront, that I revenge it by 
Murders often, and ſometimes by cruel Wars. Lycurgus 


thought a Man not to be blam'd, who being in Years, 
and having a young Wife, ſhould recommend ſome vir- 
tuous handſom young Man that ſhe might have a Child 
by him, who might inherit the good Qualities of ſuch a 
Father; and this Child the good Man loves as tenderly 
as if he was of his own getting: On the other fide, 2 
worthy Man who was in love with a married Woman 
upon the account of her Modefty and the well-favour' d- 
neſs of her Children, might without formality beg -_ 
| | P 2 


© 


| her Huſband a Night's Lodging, that he might, like 


lips of a fine Tree planted in a goodly Garden, have 
Children of a good race and well related, For in the firſt 
place, Lycurgus was of a Perfuafion that Children were 
not ſo much the Propriety of their Parents, as of the 
whole Commonwealth; and therefore he wou'd not 
have em begot by the firſt Comers, but by the beſt 
Men that cou'd be found. And then the Laws of other 
Nations ſeem'd to him very defective and incongruous, 
who were very ſolicitous for the breed of their Dogs and 
Horſes, and ſent a great way, and were at no ſmall 
Charges to get the beft Stallions, and yet kept their 
Wives under Lock and Key for fear of other Men ; 
whereas themſelves were craz'd, old, or infirm, and 
more fit to propagate Diſeaſes than their Species, If they 
had made the leaſt Reflexion in the world, they would 
have taken notice that the Honour and Diſhonour of 
Children, (who generally derive their good or ill Quali- 
ties from Thoſe that beget 'em) doth chiefly redound to 
thoſe who have the Charge of their Education ; and if 
they prove ill, They firſt feel the Smart of it. Such 


Reaſons may be alledg'd in favour -of this Paradox of | 


Lycurgus ; but this is certain, that ſo long as theſe Ordinan- 
ces were obſerv d, the Women were there ſo far from that 
ſcandalous Liberty, which hath fince been objected to 
then, that they knew not what the name of Adultery 
meant, A proof of This we have in Geradas, a very 
ancient Spartan, who being aſk'd by a Stranger, what 
Puniſhment their Law had appointed for Adulterers, he 
anſwer'd, My friend, there gre no Adulterers in our Coun- 
try; but, replied the Stranger, ſuppoſe there were one, 
and the Crime prov'd againſt him, how would you puniſh 
him ? he anſwer d, that the Offender muſt pay to the 
Plaintiff a Bull with a Neck ſo long as that he might 
drink of the River Eurotas from over the top of Mount 
Taygetus, The Man being ſurpris'd at This, ſaid, Why, 
tis impoſſible to find ſuch a Bull: Geradas ſmilingly re- 
 ply'd, *twas juſt as poſſible to find an Adulterer in Sparta. 
And ſo much I had to ſay of their Marriages, | 


. 


Nor 


 LYEURSUS. 
: Nor was it in the Power of the Father to difpoſe 
of the Child as he thought fit, but he was 6blig'd to 
carry it to the place (of Conference) call'd _ 


(7) Leſche, where ſome of the graveſt Men © (7) Ax. 
of the Tribe to which the Child belong'd (7) nix 


kept their Court, whoſe Buſineſs it was carefully to view 


the Infant, and if they found it luſty and well-favour'd, 


they gave order for its Education, and allotted to it one 
of the nine thouſand ſhares of Land above mentioned for 
hits maintenance; but if they found it deform'd, and of 


an ill Complexion; they order'd it to 


o 


be caſt into the place call'd (8) Aporbete, (8) i. e. places 
which was a deep Cavern in the Earth of diſcharge, 
near the Mountain Taygetus; as think- 


ing it neither for the good of the Child itſelf, nor for. 


Nature had denied it the means of Happineſs in its vn 
particular, by not giving it Health nor Strength ſufficient 
to make it ſerviceable to the Publick. Upon the ſame. 
account the Women did not bathe the new-born Chil- 


dren with Water, as is the Cuſtom in all other Coun- 


tries, but with Wine, to prove the Temper and 
Complexion of their Bodies: from the Conceit they had, 
that weakly Children fall into Fits of Convulſion, or 


immediately faint upon their being thus bath'd ; on the 


_ contrary, Thoſe who were of a ſtrong and vigorous 


Habit, would acquire a greater degree of firmneſs by it, 


and get a temper in proportion like Steel in the quench- 


ing. Their Nurſes too were fo careful and experienc'd, 
that without uſing Swadling-bands, their Children were 
all traight, well proportion'd and beautiful; and beſides. 
they us'd them to any ſort of Meat, and ſometimes ta, 
bear the want of it, not to be afraid in the dark, or of. 


being alone, nor to be wayward, and peeviſh, and cry- 


ing, [as they are generally in other Countries, through _ 
the impertinent Care and Fondneſs of Thoſe who look 


to them.] Upon this account Spartan Nurſes were of- 
ten bought up, and bir'd by People of other Countries; 


the publick Intereſt, that it ſhould be brought up, ſince 


and it is reported that Anycla who ſuckled * 
| T1 1 
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the Athenian was a Spartan: but if he was fortunate in I ver 
his Nurſe, he was not ſo in his Schoolmaſter ; for his | cu 
— Guardian Pericles (as Plato () tells us) B 
(9) In Alcib. choſe for that Office one call'd Zopyrus, I Ba 
pPriore. nothing better than a Common Slave. Ly- we 
| curgus was of another mind, he would Wit 
not have Maſters bought out of the Market, nor Such Isle 
as ſhould ſell their pains, nor would he have any thing the 
- mercenary in ſo important a Charge. | cor 
| Nor was it lawful for the Father himſelf to breed up Fe: 
the Children after his own Fancy; but as ſoon as they cor 
were ſeven Years old, they were to be enrol'd in certain La. 
Companies and Claſſes, where they all liv'd under the M. 
ſame Orders and Diſcipline, doing their Exerciſes, and Sc 
recreating themſelves together. Of Theſe, he who Str 
ſhew'd the moſt Conduct and Courage, was made Cap- ou 
| tain; they had their Eyes always upon Him, obeyed Fat 
His Orders, and underwent patiently whatſoever Puniſh- the 
ment He inflicted : ſo that the whole courſe of their ¶ mi 
Education was one continued Exerciſe of a ready and but 
perfect Obedience. The old Men too were Spectators | 
of their Performances, and oft-times hatch'd Quarrels, hot 
and ſet them together bythe Ears, that by thoſe early Ch 
Indications they might perfectly learn their Natures, the 
and know which woul be Valiant, which a Coward, of 
| when they ſhould come to more dangerous Encounters: tal 
As for Learning, they gave them juſt enough to ſerve t. 
their Turn; their chief Care was to make them good we 
Subjects, to fit them to endure the Fatigues of long and ſho 
tedious Marches, and never to return without Victory from Ca 
the Field, To this end, as they grew in Years their 
Exerciſes were proportionably increas'd ; their Heads 
were ſhav'd, they were accuſtomed to go bare-foot, and 
for the moſt part to play naked. | | 
After they were twelve Years old, they were no longer 
allow'd to wear double Garments, one plain Coat ſerv'd 
them a whole Year : and they were none of the neateſt Þ 
and cleanlieſt Perſons in the World, being but little uſed | 
to bathing [and trimming] or perfuming, for ſuch ten- 
OY: SR adn I 
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der uſage was allowed them only upon ſome few parti- 
cular days of the year. They lodg'd together in little 
Bands upon Beds-made of the Ruſhes which grew by the - 
Banks of the River Eurotas, and becauſe their Points 
were ſharp they were to break them off with their Hands 
without a Knife: if it were a hard Winter, they min- 
gled ſome Thiſtle-down with their Ruſhes; this was 
thought ſufficient to keep them warm; [and as well 
contented they were with it, as if it had been the beſt 
Feather-bed in the World.] By that time they were 
come to this Age, there was not any of the more hopeful 
Lads who had not a Lover to bear him Company; the old 
Men too had an Eye upon them, coming often to the 
Schools to hear and ſee them contend either in Wit or 
Strength with one another: And This they did as ſeri- 
ouſly and with as much Concern as if they were their 
Fathers, their Tutors, . or their Magiſtrates ; ſo. that 
there ſcarcely paſſed a moment without putting/t in 
mind of their duty, nor was there any place fo privileg'd, 
but that they were puniſh'd if they had neglected it. 
Beſides all this, there was always one of the beſt and 
honefteſt Men in the City appointed to undertake the 
Charge and Governance of them: He again rang'd 
them. into ſeveral little Bands, and ſet over each 
of them for their Captain the diſcreteſt and moſt me- 
tal'd of thoſe they call'd Irenes, (who were uſually 
twenty Years vid, and thoſe who were about eighteen 
were call'd Mell- Irenes, as much as to lay, who would 
ſhortly be Men :) this young Man therefore was their 
Captain when they fought, and their Maſter at home, 
uſing them for the Offices of his Houle ; ſending the 
ſturdieſt of them to fetch Wood, and the weaker and 
the leſs able to gather Salads and Herbs, and Theſe 
they muſt either go without or ſteal them; and this 
they did by creeping into the Gardens, or conveying 
themſelves very cunningly and clofely into the Eating- 


J Houſes: And it concern'd them ſo to do, for if they 
were taken in the fact, they were whip'd without 
Mercy; and that, not for want of Honeſty, but for want 


of Mit, becauſe they did not Jay their deſign well, and 
1 a were 
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were not fine and cunning in their faculty. They ſtole MW. er 
too all other Meat they could lay their hands on, look- 
ing out ſharp* and watching all opportunities, when 
People were aſleep or more careleſs than uſual. If they 
were caught, they were not only puniſh'd with Whip- cher 
ping, but Hunger too, being reduc'd to their Ordinary, 
| which was but very lender ; and fo contriv'd on pur- Meyir 
poſe, that being preſs'd by Hunger, they might caſt 
about to help themſelves by ſome ſubtile Conveyance or Hof 
adventurous Action: And this was the principal Defign Wear! 
of their hard fare. Another there was by the bye: that 
they might grow the better in Tallneſs; for the vital Whhei 
Spirits not being overburden'd and oppreſſed by too great Mo t 
a quantity of Nouriſhment, (which neceſſarily diſcharges Nati 
itſelf into Thickneſs and Breadth) do by their natural 
Lightneſs and Agility mount upwards, while the Body 
is more pliable and yielding; and this likewiſe is thought We: 
to give a good ſhape, for the more lean and ſlender Con- on 
ſtitutions of body do more eaſily follow the faſpioning 
Hand of Nature, whereas thoſe which are groſs and 
over-fed are ftubborn and untractable, [and ſhe can at Nin 
beſt make but a bungling piece of work of them.] This 
we find by Experience in Women who take Phyſick Wu: 
whilſt they are with Child; for tho* the Children be by hc 
that means made ſomething leaner, and of à lefs ſize, his 
— they, for the moſt part, lovely of Aſpect, and i 
ordinary well ſhap'd; the remaining Matter, after 

the Separation of the groſſer Humours, being more 
ſupple, and pliable, and recipient of its Form, [which is 
always exact and perfect in its kind, when the Matter is 
capable of it.] But whether this be the true Reaſon or 
not, I leave it to be further conſider d, as a point not 
yet determinꝰ' d. e 
[To return from whence we have digreſſed ;] the La- 
cedemonian Children were ſo very cautious and fearful of 
being diſcovered, that a Youth having ſtoln a young 
Fox and hid it under his Coat, ſuffer d it to tear out hi 
very Bowels with its Teeth and Claws, and ſo died upon 
the place, rather than he would diſcover it. What is 
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praftis'd to this very Day by the Youth of Lacedæmon 
is enough to gain Credit to this Story, for 'myſelf have 
een ſeveral of them endure whipping to death at the 


ſtole 
Dok. 


vhen foot of the Altar of Diana, ſirnamed Orthia,  '  __ 

they The Tren, or under Maſter, us'd to ſtay a little with 
hip- them after Supper, and One of them he bid to ſing a 
"wary, Song: to Another he put forth a Queſtion, which re- 


pur- 
caſt 
ce or 


zuir d an advis' d and deliberate Anſwer; for example, 
of ſuch an action of ſuch a Man? Ufing them thus 


efign IM.. ly to paſs a right Judgment upon Perſons and Things, 
that and to inform themſelves of the Abilities or Deſects of 
vital Wheir Counttymen : if they had not an Anſwer ready 
great Wo this queſtion, what Citizen was of good or ill repu- 
arges tation, they were look'd upon as of a dull and careleſs 
tural BW: ſpofitien, and to have little or no Senſe. of Virtue 
Body Wand Honour: beſides This, they were to give a good 
wught NReaſon for their anſwer, and in as few words and as 


Con- omprehenſive as might be. He that failed of This, 


oning pr anſwered not to the purpoſe (inftead of a Ferula) 
; and had his Thumb bit by the Tren. It ſo fell out often- 
an at times that the Jen did This in the preſence of the old 
This Men and Magiſtrates, that they might ſee whether he 


ylick Puniſhed them juſtly and in due meaſure or not: and 


be by bo' he did amiſs, they would not reprove him before 
| fize, is Scholars, (left it ſhould diminiſh their. reſpe& to 
„ and Wim) but when they were gone, he himſelf was call'd 
after No an account, and underwent a Correction too, if he 
more pad run far into either of the Extremes of Indulgence 


uch is r Severity, | A . 
fter 13 It is a thing remarkable, that their Lovers had a 
. 1 are in the young Lad's Honour or Diſgrace: and there 
it no 


oes a Story, that one of them was fined by the Ma- 
ſtrates, becauſe the Lad whom he lov'd ery'd out 
ffeminately as he was fighting, (by the way, ſo much 
faſhion was this ſort of love among them, that the 
oft, ſtay d and virtuous Matrons would own publickly 
eir paſſion to a modeſt and beautiful Virgin.) And 


e La- 
ful of 
young 
wt hi 


I upon Biho' ſeveral Mens fancies met in one perſon, yet did 
hat is . n TOM 8 F not 


actis d 


ho was the beſt Man in the City? What he thought 


: 
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not this cauſe any Strangeneſs or Jealouſy among them, 
but was rather the beginning of a very intimate Friend- 


ſhip, whilſt they all jointly conſpir'd to render the be- M 
| lov'd Boy the moſt accompliſh'd in the World, = 7 


They taught them alſo a natural and graceful way | 
of ſpeaking, enlivened with a touch of inoffenſive Ral- ; 
Jery, and comprehending a great deal of matter in few 
words. For Lycurgus, who ordered that a great piece 
of Money (as is already obſerv*d) ſhould be but of an 
Inconfiderable Value; on the contrary, would allow no 
Diſcourſe to be current, which did not contain in few 
words a great deal of uſeful and weighty Senſe : Con- 
triving that Children by a habit of long Silence and 
Meditation, ſhould have ſuch a Preſerice and Quickneſs 
of Mind as to give very ſurpriſing Anſwers, and oft- 
times ſpeak Apothegms to the aſtoniſhment of the 
Hearers; whereas the Incontinence of the Tongue, 
like the other ſort of Incontinence, fruſtrates the ends 
of ſpeaking, as That does of Generation. From hence 
the Pithineſs of the Laconian Speech; an Inftance of 
which we have in King Agis, who when a pert Arbe- 
nian laugh'd at their ſhort Swords, and ſid that the 
"Fugglers and  Mountebanks ſewallow'd ſuch upon the 
Stage, anſwer d him, And yet ſhort as they are, we can 
give our Enemies a home thruſt wvith them; and as their 
Swords were ſhort and ſharp, ſo were their Sayings: 
and truly in my judgment there is in this conciſe way 
of Speech, ſomething which flies lewel to the mark, 
and ſtrikes into the very heart of Thoſe that hear it. 
Lycurgus, [who enjoined this manner of ſpeaking] was 
himſelf very ſhort and fententious, if we may judge by 
what we find related of him; as that about Govern- 
ment, in Anſwer to One who by all means would have 
a popular Government in Lacedzemon : Begin Friend, 
ſaid he, and make a Trial of it in thy «wn Family: Or 
That about Sacrifices to Another, who ask'd him why 
he allow'd of ſo mean and trivial Sacrifices to the 
Gods? he reply'd, That we may always have ſomething 
#9 offer to them; Or That, when being ask'd, "ou 
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ſort of martial Exerciſes or Combates he approv'd of, 
he anſwer d, all ſorts, except that in 
which you (1) flretch out your hands. 
Many Sayings of the like force are to be 
found in the Letters which he occafi- 
onally wrote to his Countrymen ; as be- 
ing conſulted how they might beſt oppoſe 
an Invaſion of their Enemies, return'd TIN 
this Anſwer, By continuing poor, and not coveting to 
have One more than Another, Being conſulted again, 
whether it were. requiſite to incloſe the City with a 


(1) the Form 
of crying 
Quarter 
among tbe 
Ancients. 


Wall, he ſent em word, That City is well fortified 


which bath a Wall of Men inſtead of Brick, But as 
for theſe Letters, whether they be counterfeit or not, 
J think it no eaſy matter to determine, and therefore 
let every Man think as he pleaſes : But that they were 
indeed Enemies to Talkativeneſs, theſe following In- 
ſtances are an authentick and ſufficient Proof. King 
Leonidas told One who. held him in Diſcourſe upon 
ſome uſeful things, and worthy his hearing, but not in 
due time and place, Sir, you are impertinent for ſpeak-- 
ing in this place ſo much to the purpoſe. King Chgrilaus, 
the Nephew of Lycurgus, being ask-d why his Uncle 
had made ſo few Laws, anſwer'd, To Men of few 
Words few Laws are ſufficient, One blam'd Hecateus 
the Orator, becauſe that being invited to the Publick 
Entertainment, he had not ſpoke one word all Supper- 
time: Archidamus anſwer'd in his Vindication, He who 
can ſpeak well knowvs alſo when to ſpeak. | 

I will now give an Inſtance or two. of their ſharp 
Repartees, which, as I ſaid before, had a ſort of Plea- 
ſantneſs with them, which made them to be the better 
excus d. Damaratus being ask'd, in an abuſive manner 
by an importunate Fellow, Who was the beſt Man in 
Lacedemon ? anſwered him, He, Sir, that is the leafs 
like you, Some, in Company where Agis was, much 
extoll'd the exact Juſtice of the Eleans, who ſat as 


Judges at the Olympick Games; Is it ſuch a great 
matter, ſays Agis, if they can do Fuſiice once in ,the 
| ce 
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ſpace of five Years ? The 1 anſwered a Gods” 
who brag'd that he was ſo much taken notice of for 
his love to the Lacedemonians, that his th 
(2) A lover Countrymen from thence call'd him (2) 
of the La- @1>0a4xov, that it had been more for his = 
cedzmo- Honour if they had call'd him (3) © 
nians. = EraoToaitys, And Pliſtonax, the Son of 
(3) 4 lover Pauſanias, when an Orator of Athens ſaid iſ 
of bis own the Lacedemonians were an illiterate and I © 


Country- ignorant er. told him, Tou ſay true, = 
ew.” e for We only of all the Grecians have * 
learned none of your Ill Conditions. One " 

asked Archidamidas what number of fighting Men there = 
might be -of the Spartans, he anſwered, Enough, Sir, _ 
to drive out the wicked, 
We may gueſs too at their manner of ſpeaking by Tn 


their very Jeſts. For they us'd not to throw them out 
at random, but the very Wit of them was grounded th 
upon ſome confiderable ſenſe. For inſtance, one being | 
ask'd to go hear a Man who exactly counterfeited the 
Voice ef a Nightingale, anſwered, Sir, I have heard, — 
ebe Nightingale itſelf. Another having read this fol- 5 
lowing Inſcriptien upon a Tomb, r 


Extinguiſhing 4 cruel A yranny 
AM Selinum did theſe brave Patriots die: 


ide this clinch upon it, that they well deſerved to 
die, for inſtead of extinguiſhing the Tyranny they ſhould T1 
have let it burn out. A Lad being offer d ſome Cocks 
of the Game ſo hardy that they would die upon the 
place, ſaid, that be car d not for Cocks that wvould die 
hardy, but for Such as would Ire and kill others, Ano- 
ther weuld by no means be carried home in a Chair, T1 
as he ſaw ſome Others were, becauſe, ſaid he, I can- 5 
not conveniently riſe in it to pay Reſps to my Betters, 
In ſhort, their Anſwers were ſo ſententious and | 52g 
nent, that one ſaid well, that to act like a Lacedæmo- 
nian WAS" rather acting like 2 Phileſopher than a lover 


of 
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of bodily Exerciſe. [For tho“ they were a very active 
People, they exerciſed their Minds much more than 
their Bodies. ] | | 

Nor were they leſs careful to fing and compoſe well, 
than to expreſs themſelves in proper Terms, and to 
ſpeak to the Point : And their very Songs had ſuch a 
Life and Spirit in them, that they inflam'd and raviſh'd 
Mens Minds with a defire to do great and good Ac- 


tions; the ſtyle of them was plain and without Af- 


fectation; the ſubject always ſerious and moral: moſt 
uſually it was in praiſe of ſuch Men as had dy'd in the 
Bed of Honour for defence of their Country, or in De- 
riſion of thoſe who would not venture their Lives wil- 
lingly in ſo good a Cauſe. The former they declar'd 
happy, and almoſt Gods; and the latter they deſcrib'd 
as moſt miſerable, and below the Condition of Men. 
In theſe Verſes too they talk'd high of what Feats they 
would do or had done, and vaunted of themſelves as 
the braveſt and moſt valiant People in the World, in 
expreſſions ſuitable to their ſeveral Ages, of which it 
may not be amiſs to give one inſtance for a Sample : 
for you muſt underſtand that they had three Choirs of 
them in their ſolemn Feſtivals, the firſt of the old Men, 
the ſecond of the young Men, and. the laft of the Chil- 
dren: The old Men began thus, 


We have been young (tho now grown old) 
Hardy in Field, in Battle Bold. 


The young Men anſwer'd them, finging, 


Me are fo now : let <pho dares try, 
Mell conquer, or in Combat die. 


The Children came laſt, and ſaid, | 
| A (4) To the 


Whatever ye can (4) door (5) tell, young Men. 
We one Day will you both excel. (5) = the 
| 5 en. 
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Indeed if we take the pains to conſider their poetical 
Compoſitions (ſome of which are ſtill preſerved) and 
the Airs on the Flute to which they were ſet when 
they march'd to Battle, we ſhall find that Terpander 
and Pindar had reafon to fay that Muſick was not in« 
compatible with, but rather an help and- incentive to 
Valour. The firſt ſays thus of them 


” Juſtice goes in proceſſion through their Streets, | 


And Mars the Mules in ſweet conſort meets. 
And Pindar- — 


Bleſt Sparta l in ⁊uboſe State we find 
Ibings almoſt. inconſiſtent join d: 
In quiet times your Martial toils not ceafe, 
And War's adorn d with the ſoft arts of Peace, 
Gray-headed Wiſdom reigns in your Debates, 2 
And well-bred Youth, with equal Fire, 
Handle their Arms, or touch their Lyre : 
Ye Gods, the Muſick of 4well-order'd States 


So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Wren as being 
no leſs Mufical than Warlike, and th 
himſelf confirms it ; : 


Our Sports prelude to Var, and Muſick's Charms 
Inſpire deliberate. Valour te our Arms. 


And even before they engag'd in Battle, the King did 
firſt ſacrifice to the Muſes (in all likelihood) to put 
them in mind of the manner of their Education, and 
of the ſevere Judgment that would be paſsꝰd upon their 
Actions, and thereby to animate them to the perfor- 
mance of ſome gallant Exploit. Sometimes too the 
Lacedemonians abated a little the ſeverity of their Diſ- 
cipline in favour of their young Men, ſuffering them 
to curl and perfume their Hair, and to have coſtly 
Arms and fine Clothes ; and as well pleas'd they were 
to ſee them marching out full of Metal and Spirit to 


e Spartan Poet 
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an Engagement, as the other Grecians were to ſee their 
trim'd Horſes neighing, and prefling for 
the (6) Courſe. And therefore when they 


(6) He al- 
came to be well-grown Lads, they took a 


ludes to the - 


great deal of care of their Hair, to have it Olympick 


parted and trim'd, eſpecially againſt a Day Games. 
of Battle, purſuant to a Saying of their 
Lawgiver, that a large Head of Hair ſet off a g 
Face to more advantage, and Thoſe -that were ugly it 
made more ugly and dreadful, | 

When they were in the Army their Exerciſes were 
generally more moderate, their Fare not ſo hard, nor 
ſo ſtrict a Hand held over them by their Officers, ſo 


that they were the only People in the World to whom 


War gave repoſe. When their Army was drawn up in 
Battle-array, and the Enemy near, the King ſacrificed 


a Goat, commanded the Soldiers to ſet their Garlands 


upon their Heads, and the Pipers to play the Tune of 
the Hymn to Caſtor; and himſelf advancing? forwards, 
began the Pæan, which ſerv'd for a fignal to fall on. 
It was at once a delightful and terrible fight to ſee 
them march on to the Tune of their Flutes, without 
ever troubling their Order, or confounding their Ranks, 
no diſorder in their Minds or change in their Counte- 
nance, but on they went to the hazard of their lives 
as unconcernedly and cheerfully, as if it had been to 
lead up a Dance, or to hear a Conſort of Muſick. Men 
in this temper were not likely to be poſſeſſed with Fear, 
or tranſported with Fury, but they proceeded with a 
deliberate Valour, full of ode and good aſſurance, as if 
ſome Divinity had ſenfibly aſſiſted them. When the 
King went againſt the Enemy, he had always about 
his Perſon ſome one who had been crown'd in the 
Olympick Games; and upon this account a Lacedæ- 
monian refus'd a confiderable Preſent, which was offered 
to him upon condition that he would not come into 
the Lifts; and having with 'much to do thrown his 
Antagoniſt, ſome of the Spectators ſaid to him, And 
now, Sir Lacedemonian, what are you the better for 
| 2 - | your 


” We LIFB of - 
your Victory? he anſwered ſmiling, O, a great 
Sir, for I ſhall baue the Honour to fight by the fide © 


my Prince, After they had routed an Enemy, they 


purſu'd him till they were well aſſured of the Victory, 
and then they ſounded a Retreat, thinking it baſe and 
unworthy of a Grecian People, to kill and cut Men in 
Pieces who durſt not look them in the F ace, or lift up 
their Hands againſt them. This manner” of dealing 
did not only ſhew their magnanimity, but had a poli- 
tick advantage in it too; for the Enemy knowing that 
they kill'd only Thoſe who made reſiſtance, and gave 
Quarter to the Reſt, generally thought it their beſt way 
ta. conſult their ſafety by flight, Hippias the Sophiſt 
ſays, that Lycurgus himſelf was a very valiant and ex- 
perienced Commander. Pbiloſtepbanus attributes to 
i him the firſt diviſion of the Cavalry into 
(7) AM, (7) Troops of fifties in a ſquare Body: 
Tavelve in but Demetrius the Phalerian = quite the 
@ fide, the contrary, that he never was concerned in 
Captain and any warlike Engagement, but that he 
| Lieutenant made all his Laws in a continued Peace. 
excepted, And indeed the Ordinance for Ceſſation of 
oo arms during the Olympick Games, pro- 
- ._ cured by his means and management, inclines me to 
think him a good-natur'd Man, and one that lov'd 
Quietneſs and Peace, Notwithſtanding all this, Her- 
nippus tells us, he had no Hand in that Ordinance, nor 
any Communication with Tphitus at firſt, but came only 
as a Spectator, and that by mere accident too. But 
that being there he heard a voice of one behind him, 
blaming, and wondfing at him that he did not encou- 
Tage his Countrymen to reſort to ſo Illuftrious an Aſ- 
ſembly ; turning about and ſeeing no Man, he con- 
cluded it was a Voice from Heaven, and. thereupon 
immediately went to Ipbitus, and was aſſiſtant to him 
in ordering the Ceremonies of that Feaſt, which by his 


means were better eſtabliſh'd, more famous and mag- 


nificent than before that time they were. 


To 
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To return to the Lacedemonians, Their Diſcipline 

and Order of Life continued ftill after they were full 
grown Men, No one was allowed to live after his own 
fancy ; but the whole City reſembled a great Camp, in 
which every Man had his ſhare of Proviſions, and 
Bufineſs ſet out, and look' d upon himſelf not ſo much 
born to ſerve his own Ends as the Intereſt of his Coun- 
try. Therefore if they were commanded nothing elſe, 
they went to ſee'the Lads perform their Exerciſes, to 
teach them ſomething uſeful, or to learn it themſelves 
of Thoſe. who were older [and knew better.] -And 
here I cannot but declare my Opinion, that one of the 
greateſt Bleſſings Lycurgus procur'd to his People was, 
the abundance of leiſure, which proceeded from his 
forbidding to them the Exerciſe of any mean and me- 
chanical Trade; for it was but loſt labour to waſte 
themſelves with Anxiety and Toil, to heap together a 
great deal of riches, which when they had got was but 
uſeleſs lumber and of no value; for the Votes till'd 
their Ground for them, and paid them yearly in kind 
the quantity above-mention'd, without any trouble of 
theirs. To this purpoſe there goes a Story of a Lace- 
demonian, who happen'd to be at Atbens at the time 

of trying Offenders, where he heard that a Citizen, 

who had been puniſh'd for 1dlenefs, came home much 

diſcontented, attended by his Friends who were grieved 

for him, and tock his caſe much to heart: the Lace- 

Aæmonian [was much ſurpris'd at it, and] defired the 
Company to ſhew him the man who was condemn'd 
for living like a Gentleman: ſo much beneath them they 

eſteemed all mechanical Employments, and the care of 

heaping up Riches. 
I need not tell you that upon the prohibition of 


| Gold and Silver all Law-ſuits immediately ceas'd, for 


there was now no ſuch thing among them as having 
too much, or wanting neceſſaries, but an Equality in 
plenty, and no great trouble to provide what frugality 
made ſo cheap, All their time (except when they 
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were in the Field) was taken up in dancing, in feaſt- 

ing, in their exerciſes, and hunting matches, 
(8) Theſe or (8) places where good company us'd to 
were call d meet. Thoſe who were under thirty years 
Aig as. of age were not allow'd to go into the 
| Market-place, but had the neceſſaries of 
their Family ſupply d by the care of their Relations and 
Lovers: nor was it for the credit of elderly men to be 
ſeen too often in the Market-place;z it was efteem'd 
more honourable for Them to — the Academies 
and places of Converſation, where they diſcours'd agree- 


ably, not about the intereſt of Money, and matters of 


common traffick : but the great buſineſs of this Con- 
verſation was [gravely to paſs their judgment on ſome 
action worth conſidering ;] to extol the Good, and 
blame Thoſe who were otherwiſe, and that in a face- 
tious way; ſo that the Feather of the Jeſt made the 
Arrow pierce the deeper, and left ſome uſeful remark 
or correction behind it. Nor was Lycurgus . himſelf 


ſullen and cynically grave, but on the contrary Soſibrus - 


relates, that it was He who dedicated a little Statue to 
the God of Laughter, introducing into 'their common 
Entertainments and other places of -Converſation a ſea- 
ſonable Mirth, to make their Exerciſe and ſpare Diet 
reliſh the better. To conclude this, he bred up his 
Citigens in ſuch ſort, that they neither wound, nor 
could live by themſelves, but endeavouring to incorpo- 
rate them all together, like ſw¾arms of Bees in a cluſter 
about their Xing; wholly diveſting themſelves of their 
own narrow. intereſts, and forgetting themſelves by the 
continual ecſtaſy they were in to promote the publick 
Intereſts and Honour. What their Sentiments were 
will better. appear by a few of their Sayings. Pæda- 
retus not being admitted into the Liſt of the Three 
hundred, return'd tome very joyful and well pleas'd 
faying, That it did his heart good to find that there 
were in Sparta three hundred better Men than himſelf. 
And Paſiftratides being ſent with ſome others he 
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ſador to the Lieutenants of the King of Perfia, being 


ask'd by theſe Lords, Whether they came of their own 


—— 


accord, or were ſent by the State? anſwered, That ix 


they obtain d what they came for, they were commiſſion'd 
by the Publickz if not, they came of themſelves. Argi- 
leonis, the Mother of Braſidas, asking. ſome ſtrangers 


who came from Ampbipolis, if her Son Braſidas dy d 


courageouſly, and as became a Spartan, they fell a praiſ- 
ing him to a high degree, and ſaid, There is not ſuch 
another left in Sparta: She took them up ſhort, and 
ſaid, Hold, Gentlemen, Braſidas indeed was a waliant 
Man, but there are flill in Sparta many better Men 
#ban be. 

The Senate (as I ſaid before) eonſifted at firſt of 
thoſe who were his chief aiders and aſſiſtants in the 
forming of the Government, and the vacancies he or- 
dered to be ſupply'd out of the beſt and moſt deſerving 
Men who were full threeſeore years old: and we need 
not wonder if there was much ſtriving and ſtickling 
for it ; for what more glorious competition could there 
be among Men than this, in which it 9 
was not (9) diſputed, who ſhould bear (9) A it was 
away the prize of ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, in the Olym- 
but who was the wwiſeft and moſt virtu- pick Games. 
eus man in the City, to whom ſhould 
be intruſted for ever after (as the reward of his merits) 
the Power and Authority of the whole Commonwealth, 
and in whoſe hands ſhould be depoſited the Honour, 
the Lives and Fortunes of all his Countrymen, The 


manner of their Election was as follows: The People 


deing called together, ſome perſons deputed by the Se- 
nate, were lock'd up in a Room near the place of Elec- 
tion, which was ſo contriv'd that they could neither 
ſee nor be feen by the Competitors or People, but only 
hear the noiſe of the Aſſembly without. (For they de- 
cided this, as moſt other Affairs of momeht, by the 
ſhouts of the People.) This done, the Competitors 
were not brought in, and preſented all together, but 


one after another, as by lot fell out, and through the 
| Atſembly 
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Afembly they paſs'd in order without ſpeaking a Word. 
Thoſe who were lock d up, had writing Tables with 
them, in which they fet down the number of the Shouts 
and the greatneſs of them, without knowing to which 
of -the Candidates each of them were made, only that 
it was to the Firſt, Second, or Third, and ſo in Order 
as they were brought in, But He who was found to 
have the moſt and loudeſt Acclamations, was declar*d 
Senator duly elected. Upon this he had a Garland ſet 
on his head, and went in proceſſion to all the Tem- 

ples to give thanks to the Gods: a great number of 
young Men followed him, making the Streets to echo 
with his praiſes: The young Ladies too ſung Verſes in 
his honour, and a bleſſed Man they call'd Him who had 
led ſo virtuous a Life. As he went round the City in 
this manner, each of his Relations invited him to a 
handſom Supper, ſaying, The City bonours you with this 

Banquet: but he, inſtead of accepting their Invitation, 
returned to the common Table, where he formerly us'd 

to eat, and was ſerv'd as before, excepting that now 

he had a ſecond meſs allowed him, which he ſet by, 

By that time Supper was ended, all the Women who 

were of kin to him were got about the Hall-door ; and 

he beckoning to Her whom he moſt eſteem'd, pre- 

ſented to her the Portion he had fav'd, ſaying withal, 

This wwas given me to-day as a reward of my Virtue, I 
Preſent it to you as an acknowledgement of yours: upon 

"This She was triumphantly waited upon home by the 

Women, as he was by the Men. 

As touching Burials, Lycurgus made very wiſe Or- 
ders: for firſt of all, to cut off the Superſtition of 
Burying-places, he allow'd them to bury their dead 
within the City, and to have their Tombs near the 
Temples, to the end that their Youth might be uſed 
to ſuch Spectacles, and not be afraid, nor have any 
ſuch dreadful Averſion to Peath ay to fancy that touch- ſi 
ing a Corps, or treading upon a Grave, would defile 2 
Man. In the next place he commanded them to put 
nothing elſe into the Ground with them; only — 

; Fo gp WOung 
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wound up the bow in red Cloth, with a few Bran- 
ches or Leaves 0 

Talkative Graveſtones, nor] 
names to be inſcrib'd, but only of ſuch Men who dy'd 
in the Wars, or Women who were profeſs'd of ſome 
Religious Order. The time too appointed for Mourn- 
ing was very ſhort ; for it laſted but eleven days, and 
on the twelfth they were to do Sacrifice to Ceres, and 
leave off their Mourning: ſo that we may ſee as he 
cut off every thing that was idle and impertinent, ſo 
in things neceſſary there was nothing ſo ſmall and trivial 
which had not ſome profitable Leſſon and Inſtruction 


in it, and caus'd an emulation of Virtue or hatred to 


Vice. All Lacedemon "ap like a great Volume, every 


| Leaf of which] was fill'd with good Rules, and great 


Examples: which preſenting themſelves at all times 


' and in all places to their thoughts, did inſenſibly 


aſſimilate the minds of the lookers-on, and force them 
to imitate That always which they could not but 
meet with every where. 1 
And this was the reaſon why he would not allow 
All that pleaſed, to go abroad, and to travel into 
foreign Countries, viz. leſt they ſhould bring in foreign 
Manners and Cuſtoms along with them, and follow 
the faſhions of ſuch as had been ſpoil'd by ill Education, 
and affe& different Models of Government, Withal 
he baniſhed all Strangers from Lacedæmon who could not 
give a very good reaſon for their coming thit her; not 
becauſe he was afraid (as Thucydides would have it be- 
lieved) leſt they ſhould inform themſelves of and imitate 
his manner of Government, or learn any thing which 
might improve their Valour and Virtue ; but rather left 
they ſhould introduce ſomething contrary to - good 
manners: for ſtrange Perſons bring uſually ſtrange 
Diſcourſe along with them, that . produces new 
Thoughts and Perſuaſions, and from different Opi- 
nions ariſe many ſtrange paſſions and inclinations, 
hich make diſcord, and as it were deſtroy the 
harmony of Converſation and civil Society: and iy 
ore 


Olive. He would not [allow of 
ſuffer ſo much as the 
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fore as careful he was, for fear of corrupting the City, 
to keep out all foreign cuſtoms as men uſually are to 


Rp out ſuſpected perſons in the time of a reigning | 
eſtil | 


ence. 

HFitherto, I for my part can ſee no figh of in- 
— or want of equity ſin the Conſtitutions of this 
Commonwealth, ] which is the thing that ſome blame 
in the Laws of Lycurgus, who ſay they are very 
well contriv'd to make Men good Soldiers, but ex- 
8 defective in civil Juſtice and Honeſty. But 
as for t 


= even Plato likewiſe the ſame conceit both of the 
wegiver and his Government. The thing was this: 


Thoſe who had the care of the young men, diſpatch'd 


time to time ſome of the ableſt of them into 


the Country at random, arm'd only with their Daggers, 


* 


and taking a little neceſſary proviſion with them; Theſe 
in the day-time hid themſelves in the Thickets and 
Clefts, and there lay cloſe, but in the night they iſſued 
out into the High-ways and kill'd all the Tores they 
could light upon: ſometimes they ſet upon them by 
day, as they were at work in the Fields, and murdered 
the ableſt and ftouteſt of them in cold Blood, as 
Thucydides alſo, in his Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 


War, relates; where he tells us, that Such of them 


as the Lacedæmonians had fingled out for their Valour, 
were crowned by Proclamation, as Perfons enfranchiſed 
8 good ſervices 3] and went about to all the 

ples in token of Freedom; but that ſoon after 
they all diſappeared on a ſffden, being about the 
number of two thouſand 3 and no man neither then 
nor fince, could give an account how they came by 
their deaths. And Ariftotle particularly ſays, that the 
Ephori, ſo ſoon as they were entered into their Office, 
us'd to declare war againſt them, that they might be 
maffacred with a pretence of Law, It is confeſs'd 
on all hands, that the Spartans dealt with them very 
hardly ; for it was a thing common to force them to 


drink 


the Ambuſcade (if it were one of Lycurgus's In- 
ftitutions, as Ariſtotle ſays it was) it might will exoath 


as he wad of Gans NY Bo &f 1D 
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drinks. to exceſs, and to lead them in that Condition in - 
to their publick Halls, that their Children might ſee 


| what a contemptible and beaſtly fight a dranken Man is : 


they made them ſing ſuch Songs, and dance ſuch Dan- 
ces, as were uncomely and ridiculous, forbidding them 
expreſly to meddle with any that were fit for a Free - 
man, I for they would not have them. prophaned by 
their Mouths, | Upon this account when the Thebans 


made an Invaſion into Laconia, and took a great number 


of the Iotes Priſoners, they could by no means 
perſuade them to ſing the Odes of  _- | 
(1) Terpander, Alcman, or Spendon; (1) Lacedæmo- 
for (ſaid they) they are our Maſter's nian Poets. 
Songs, we dare not ſing them. 80 


that they ſeem to have underſtood the difference of 


States very well, who fay, that in Sparta he who 
was free was the moſt free, and he that was a Slave 
there was the greateſt Slave in the World, For 


part, I am of Opinion that theſe Outrages and Cruelties 


began to be exercis'd in Sparta long after the time of 
Lycurgus, namely, ſoon after the great Earthquake, at 
which time the Lotes made a general Inſurrection, and, 
joining with the Meſſenians, laid the whole Country 
waſte, and brought the City to the greateſt extremity 
it had ever been reduc'd to: For I cannot be per- 


ſuaded that ever Lycurgus invented or put in force ſo 
wicked and barbarous an Act as this of the Au- 


buſcade was, eſpecially when I look back upon the 
Gentleneſs of his Diſpoſition, and his unprejudic'd 


Juſtice upon all other occaſions; [not to ſay that it 


were a piece of high Impiety to think 3 
hard of him, ſince (2). even a God (2) The. Oracle 


hath given ſo great a Character of abovementioned, 


his Virtue, ] 


, i 


[To draw now. towards the laſt Scenes of his. 
Life] When the principal part of his Laws had taken 


ſuch deep root in the Minds of his Countrymen, that 
Cuſtom had rendred them familiar, and the Common- 


wealth was now, by his nurſing, pretty well grown. 
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up, and able to go alone and take care of its ſelf ; 
Then as Plato fomewhere+ tells us, that the Maker of 
the World, when he had finiſh'd and ſet this preat 
Machine a moving, and found every thing axactly to 
anſwer his great Idea, had a calm Joy and Contenta- 
tion of Mind : So Lycurgus felt a wonderful Pleaſure 
in the Contemplation of the Greatneſs and Beauty of 
his Legal Oeconomy, every part of which was now 
ſet to work, and moved on in due Order ; and at laſt 
he conceived a vaſt Thought to make it immortal 
too, and as far as Human Forecaſt could reach to deliver 
it down unchangeable to_Poſterity. To bring this to 
paſs, he called an extraordinary Aſſembly of all the 
People, he told them that he now thought every thing 
reaſonably well eftabliſh'd, both for the publick Hap- 
pineſs and improving the virtue of each Particular; but 
that there was one thing ſtill behind, and that of the 
greateſt Importance, which he thought not fit to im- 
part until he had conſulted the Oracle : In the mean 
time his Deſire was, that they would punctually obſerve 
his Laws without any the leaſt alteration until his Re- 
turn from Delphi, and then he would do as the Gods 
ſhould direct him, They all conſented readily, and pray'd 
him to haſten his Voyage ; but before he departed he 
adminiſtred an Oath to the two Kings, the Senate, and 
then to all the Commons, that they would inviolably 
obſerve his Ordinances during his abſence. © This done, 
he ſet fail for Delphi; when he came to the Oracle, 
and had facrific'd to Apollo, he aſk'd him, Whether 
the Laws be had eftabliſh'd were n to make a Ci 

wirtuous and happy? The Oracle anſwer'd, That bis 
Laws were excellent, and that the N continue 
zn the bigheſt renown ⁊obile it obſerved the Polity of 
Lycurgus, He took this Oracle in writing, and ſent it 
over to Sparta: and then, having fſacrific'd the ſecond. 
time to Apollo, and taken his leave of his Friends, and 
his Son, he reſolv*d that the Spartans ſhould never be 
releas*'d from the Oath they had taken, but that there 
he would put a voluntary end to his Life, being _ 
1 « | about 
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ibout that Age in which Life was fill agreeable, and 
yet a wiſe Man might quit it without Regret ; ef- 
pecially when he conſider d, That Death then comes 
ſeaſonably wvhen Life is at the beſt, He therefore made 
an K of himſelf by a total Abſtinence from Meat, 
[and even dying ſet a Copy of Temperance to his 
Countrymen ;] for he thought Stateſmen and good Pa- 
triots ſhould ſerve their Country with their laſt Breath, 
and that the end of their Lives ſhould be no more idle 
and unprofitable- than all that went before, but make 
a part in the Character of a virtuous and active man; 


| {eſpecially ſince all Men have a Curiofity to know the 


End of great Perſonages, and believe moſt firmly, and 
remember longeſt, what they did or ſaid dying: ] and 
in This he had a double end, the One to ſecure and 
crown his own Happineſs, by a Death ſuitable to ſo 
honourable a Life ; and the Other, that it might be a 
Seal and Confirmation of his Laws, eſpecially fince 
his Countrymen had ſolemnly ſworn the Obſervation 
of them until his Return. Nor was he deceiv'd in 
bis Expectations, for the City of Lacedæmon continued 
the chief City of all Greece, both in reſpect of good 
Government at home and Reputation abroad, for the 
ſpace of five hundred Vears, mainly by their ſtrict 
Obſervance of Lycurgus's Laws; in all which time there 
was no manner of alteration made during the Reign of 
fourteen Kings, from Him to the time of Agis the Son 
of Archidamus, © For the new Creation of the Epbori 
proved rather an enforcement. than relaxation of the 


| diſcipline of the City, who _ they were thought 
e 


to be choſen in favour of the Pedple, were ſo far 
from diminiſhing, that they very much confirm'd the 
Power of the Senate. = SMEs 

In the Reign of Agis Money firſt found a way into 
Sparta, and together with it came in likewiſe a greedy 
defire and immoderate love of Riches, which diſorder 
was much promoted by Alexander, or rather by Lyſan- 
der, who by bringing in plenty of Gold and Silver from 
the Wars, altho' himſelf was above being Corrupted 

Vor. I. R Wich 
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with Money, yet by this means he filled his Countryhbis 
with Avarice and Luxury, directly againſt the Lawsþþf ( 
and Ordinances of Lycurgus; which ſo lbng as theyſe&s 
were in force, rta reſembled ſome holy Perſonage orſthe 
rticular Philoſopher [ſo unanimous they were, and, chat 
as it were, acted by. one Soul] rather than a greatſthei 
Commonwealth and Metropolis of an Empire. Andſfor 
as the Poets feign of Hercules, that with his Lion'sonly 
Skin and his Club he went over the World, puniſhingſone, 
the wicked and extirpating Tyrants; ſo may it be ſaidſthe 
of the Lacedemonians, that with a piece of Parchmentſcidi. 
and a plain Freez Coat, they gained the Sovereignty off cian 
Greece, and (which is more) their Afections too; theyin 
depoſed all uſurped Powers and tyrannical Governments, m 
determined Wars by their Authority, and compo ſeilſtiou 
Civil Differences or Seditions: and this they often Eye 
did, without ſo much as taking their Buckler in their Moe 
hand, but barely by ſending ſome plain Man, withoutfRefl 
Attendance, who went under the Character of thefIGye 
Lacedæmonian Ambaſſador : and they ſwarm'd aboutfwhe 
him at his coming, like Bees about their King, andſthat 
immediately compoſed themſelves into good Order Abrat 
ſo remarkably eminent for good Government and exaRat ti 
Juſtice was this illuſtrious. Commonwealth, abouſef t 
others. | Lac 
And therefore I catinot but wonder at thoſe who only 
ſay, that the Spartans were good and obedient Subjects Sch 
but not skill'd in the Art of Governing; and farſwhic 
Proof of it alledge à Saying of King Theopompus, Vie 
.who when one ſaid that —.— held up ſo long, 
becauſe their Kings could command well, reply d, Nay, [T} 
rather, becauſe the People know ſo well bow to obey . teſt 
For indeed thoſe wwho cannot command wiſely, are ſeldom x 
or never well ſerv'd; on the other hand, how Obe-ſthis 
dience to Authority may be procured is a leſſon whictſ}thg 
the Prince ought to learn, for a ſkilful Leader is alwayill of 
readily followed. And as it is the part of a good Rider vir 
to train his Horſe to turn, or ſtop, or go on 11 pur 
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untryſhis Pleaſure z ſo is it the greateſt piece 
Lawsþf (3) Xin to teach their Sub- (3) Saco? 
theyhe&s a willing Obedience: Wherefore gin. 
age orſthe Lacedemonians ſo ordered Matters, 
and, that People did not only endure, but even der d to be 
greatſtheir Subjects. For they did not uſe to petition them 
ArdFor Ships, or Money, or a Supply of armed Men, but 
Lion'sſonly for a Spartan Commander ; and having obtain d 
iſhingſone, us d him with Honour and Reverenee: for ſo 
e ſaidſ the Sicilians behaved themſelves to Gylippus, the Chal- 
imentfcidians to Brafidas, and all the Colonies of the Gre- 
nty dffcians in Afia to Lyſander, Apeſilaus and Callicratidas; 
they In ſhort, they d and call'd them the Peuce- 


nents, I maters, the Reformers, the Correctors of the Licen- 


apo ſedſtiouſneſs both of Princes and People; and had their 
often Eyes always the City of — as the perfect 
their Model of good Manners and wiſe Government; the 
ithoutJReſt ſeem' d as Scholars, They were the Maſters of 
f theſſGreece, And to this Stratonreus- pleaſantly alluded; 
about when in Merriment he pretended to make a Law, 
„ andthat the Arbemiaris ſhould make Proceſſiond and cele- 
order brate Myſteries, the E/eans ſhould diſpoſe of the Prizes 
| exaCyat the Olympick Games (as being beſt ſkill'd/in'Matters 
aboueſof this nature) and that if either of them did amiſs, the 
Lacedemonians ſhould be well beaten, This was ſaid 
: whoſſonly by way of ridicule ; but Antiftbenes, one of the 
bjects Scholars of Socrates, ſaid in earneſt of the Thebani, 
ad far who were become very much elated: for their ſingle 
ompus,f Victory at Leuctres, That they lool d like Schoolboys who 
long were proud of having newly beaten their Maſter. 
Nay [Theſe indeed were merry Sayings, but yet may ſerve to 
obey : ¶ reftify the Opinion Men then had of the Spartans.] 
ſeldom However it was not the main Deſign of Lycurgus, that 
Obe · this City ſhould govern a great many Others; he 
whichthought rather that the Happineſs of a Kingdom, as 
alway] of a private Man, conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſe of 
Rider virtue, and mutual Love of the Inhabitants : to this 
on e purpoſe his principal aim and contrivance was to make 
If tem nobly-minded, * their own, not apt to 


follow vain Hopes, but moderate in all their Enter- 


priſes; and by conſequence able to maintain themſelves, 


and continue long in Safety. And therefore all Thoſe 
who have written well of Politicks, as Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and ſeveral Others, have taken Lycurgus for their 
Model, as appears by their Writings : but theſe great 
Men left only vain Projects in writing, and Words, be- 
hind them; whereas Lycurgus, without writing any 
thing, did actually produce a real Government, which 
as it was never thought of before-him, fo can it ſcarcely 
be imitated in following Ages; ſo that he ſtands for an 
undeniable Proof, that a perfect wiſe Man was not ſo 
mere a Notion and Chimera as ſome Men thought. 
For he hath obliged the World not with one ſingle Man, 


but the whole Nation of Philoſophers, and therefore de- 
ſerves Preference before all other Stateſmen of Greece, 


becauſe he put That in practice of which They only 
Had the 'Idea.] - Arifotle himſelf was fo convinced of 
His Merit, that he acknowledges they did him leſs Ho- 
-* . Nour in 6 ge ge his Death than he deſerv'd, altho* 

they did him the greateſt they could think of, for there 
zs ſtill a Temple of his where every Year they offer Sa- 
criſice to him as to a Gd. | 
It is reported that when his Bones were brought home 
to Sparta, his Tomb was ſtruck with Lightning; an 
accident which befel no eminent Perſon but himſelf and 
Euripides, who was buried at Aretbuſa a City of Mace- 
don; ſo that this is brought as a plea, or rather as a 
fufficient evidence, in favour of Thoſe who have an ho- 
nour for that excellent Poet, That he had the ſame 
fate with that holy Man and Favourite of the Gods. 
Some ſay Lycurgus died in the City of Cirrba, but Apollo- 
#bemis ſays he died after he was brought to Elis. Timers 
and Ariſtoxenus, that he ended his days in Crete. Ari- 
foxenus further ſays, that his Tomb is ſhewn by the 
Cretans at Pergamy near the great Road. He left but 
one Son, nam d Antiorus, who dying without Iſſue, the 
race was extindt. His Relations and Friends held an 
annual Aſſembly. in Commemoration of him, and the 
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g of their meeting were called — „ Ariftecrs - 
4 the Son of Hipparebus, ſays 4 died in Crere, 
and that the Perſons where he lodged, when they had 
burn'd his Body, caſt the aſhes into the Sea, which was 
what himſelf had defired, for fear that if his Relicks 
ſhould be tranſported to Lacedæmon, the People might 
pretend themſelves releaſed from their Oaths, and make 
Innevations in the Government. 


And thus much may ſuffice for the Life and Afions 
of Lycurgus, 
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N 4 HE RE is (1) likewiſe a great 


(1) i. e. as 


zoell as about diverſity [amongſt Hiſtorians | 
the time of concerning the time in which | 
Lycurgus. Numa Pompilius reign d. Tho 


Many [Noble Families of 
Rome] pretend to derive their Original exactly from 
him: Hewever a certain Writer call'd Clodius, in a Book 
of his, entitled The Chronology of paſt times, avers, that 
the ancient Regiſters of Rome were loſt when that City 
was ſacked by the Gauls, and that Thoſe which are now 
extant, are counterfeited by ſuch as flatter and ſerve the 
Humour of ſome great Men, who are reſolved at any 
rate to have their Pedigree derived from ſome ancient 
and noble Lineage, tho” in reality that Family hath no 
relation to them. And tho” it be commonly reported, 
that Numa was [a Scholar and] a familiar Acquaintance 
of Pythagoras ; yet it is again contradicted by Thoſe 
who affirm that he neither was acquainted with the 
Crecian Language, nor Learning; and that he was ei- 


ther a Perſon of that natural Talent and Abilities of 


Mind, 
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| Mind, as of himſelf to attain-unto:Virtue or elſe that 
Bis Inclinations were cultivated by ſome foreign Inſtruc- 
tor, whoſe Rules and Doctrine were more excellent and 


ſublime than thoſe of Pythagoras, Some 


"affirm alſo; that (2) this Pyrbagoras was (a) i. e. the 
not cotemporary with Numa, but lived at Samian 
leaſt five Ages after him; but that there Philoſopher. 


* 


Was another Pythaporas,. a Native of Spar- 

ta, who won the P, 

"Aixteenth Olympiad; in the third Year of which Olym- 
plad Numa was choſen King; and that This might be 

the Perſon, Who, in his Travels through Zaly, having 


rize at the Olympick race, in the 


gained an Acquaintance and Familiarity with Numa, 
might aſſiſt him in ſettling the Order of his Kingdom; 
for which Reaſon, at the direction of This Pytbagorgs, 


many of the Laconian Laws and Cuſtoms might probably 
be introduced amongſt the Roman Inſtitutions: Or elſe 


it might be, becauſe Numa was deſcended of the Sabint, 
who. declared themſelves to be a Colony of the Lacedæ- 
monians, However it is a difficult Matter to adjuſt the 


times exactly, eſpecially ſuch as are deduced from the 


Perſons who were Conquerors at the Olympick Games. 


The orderly account (or liſt) of which was, as tis ſaid, 


publiſhed ſo long after by Hippias of Elis, who grounds 
it upon no ſufficient Authority to render it Authentick. 
But what we have collected as moſt remarkable and 
warthy to be related concerning Numa, we ſhall deliver, 
taking our Beginning from that place which is moſt per- 
e n % 
It was the thirty ſeventh Year, accounted from the 
Foundation of Rome, when Romulus then reigning, did 
on the fifth day of the Month of Fuly, [which day 18 
fill call'd the Capratine Nonzs] offer a publick: Sacrifice 
at the Goats Marſh, in preſence of the Senate and moſt 
of the People of Rome: But then on a ſudden aroſe a 


furious Tempeſt; which, with black Clouds and Thun 


der rending the Air, made an Eruption on the Earth, 
which affrighted all the reft of the Company * _ 
n this 


Whirl- 
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' Whirlwind Nemmlas diſappear d, his Body being ne- 
ver fince found either living or dead. This Accident 


gave occaſion to the World grievouſly to ſuſpect the 
practice of the Patricians ; and a rumour went 
among People which bore hard upon them, as if they 
had long been weary of Kingly Government, and 
with a deſign to aſſume the Authority and Govern- 
ment into their own hands, had made the King 
away : becauſe indeed of late he was thought to 
mew a more hard and Imperious deportment to- 
wards them. But they found means to wipe off this 
Suſpicion, by ordaining divine Honours to be paid to 
Romulus as to one not dead, but tranſlated to a ſublimer 
ſtate, above the Condition of mortal Nature: And this 
was confirmed by the Teſtimony of Proculus, a noble 
| s Who ſwore that he ſaw Romulus catch'd up into 
Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, and as he aſcended 
ery'd out, that they ſhould hereafter ſtyle him by the 
Name of Quirinus. 15 

| Defides this Commotion there aroſe another, in which 
the City was greatly divided about the Election of a fu- 
tute King; for the Minds of the ancient Romans, and 
the new Inhabitants, were not as yet grown into that 
perfect Union and Coalition of Spirits Ta that there 
were diverſities of Factions amongſt the Commonalty, 
and Jealoufies and Emulations amongſt the Senators: 
for tho' all agreed that it was neceſſary to have a King, 
yet what Perſon or of which of the two Nations this 

rince ſhould be, was ſtill a great Diſpute. For Thoſe 
who had been Builders of the City with Romulus, tho? 
they had already yielded a ſhare of their Lands and 


Dpwellings to the Sabins, who were Aliens, yet could 


they not be perſuaded to refign into their Hands the 
Regal Authority ever Thoſe that entertained them. On 
the other fide the Sabins had à reaſonable plea, when 
they alledg'd, that their King Tatius being deceas'd, 
they had peaceably ſubmitted to the Obedience of Romu- 
las, ſo that now their Turn was come to have a King 
choſen out of their own Nation; nor did they eſteem 


th 
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themſelves inferior to the Romans, nor to have contri- 
buted leſs than They to the Increaſe of Rome, which, 
without their Numbers and Aſſociation, could never 
have merited the Name of a City, Wb ka 


This was the ground of their diſcord ; but leſt in the 


mean time, while the right of Government was in ſuſ⸗ 
pence, Sedition in this ſtate of Anarchy ſhould occaſion 
Confuſion in the Commonwealth, it was agreed and or- 
dained by the Senators, who were an hundred and fifty 
in number, that each of them ſhould interchangeably ex- 
ecute the Office of Supreme Magiſtrate, in the Name of 
Quirinus, and with all the Formalities and Rites of Re- 
gality offer the ſolemn Sacrifices, and diſpatch Judicial 
Cauſes for the ſpace of fix Hours by Day and fix by 
Night: This equal diſtribution of the two Seafons was 
look' d upon as well contriv'd in point of Equality 
among the Senators; and the viciſſitude of Power, in 
reſpe& of the People was to remove Envy; when they 
could behold one elevated to the degree of a King, le- 
vel'd in the ſame Day and ſame Night to the private 
Condition of a Subject: which Form of Government 
was termed by the Romans, Interregnum. But yet for 
all this plauſible and modeſt way of Rule they could not 
eſcape the Cenſure and Clamours of the vulgar, as if they 
were changing the form of the Common- 
wealth into an Oligarchy, and by (3) keep- (3) Siarada- 
ing the State as it were in Tuition among yoysves, 
themſelves, intend to aboliſh Kingly Go . 
vernment. But at length both Parties came to this 
concluſion, That the One ſhould ehooſe a King out of 
the Body of the other ; [that if the Romans were Elec- 
tors, they were to make choice of a Sabin, and if the 
Sabins elected, they were to chooſe a Roman.] This 
was eſteemed the beſt Expedient, both to reconcile the 
contending Parties at preſent, and to make the Created 
Prince equally obliged to both parties, out of favour to 
the One for their Suffrages in his Election, and of love 
to the Other on ſcore of Relation and Conſanguinity. 
In purſuance of this Agreement the Sabins —_— the 
i : Ice 
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Choice to the ancient Romans, who were more inclinable 
to receive a Sabin King elected by themſelves, than to 
allow a Roman exalted by the Sabins. Conſultations 
being accordingly held among themſelves, Numa Pom. 
pilius, of the Sabin Race, was elected; a Perſon fo. fa- 
mous, and of that high Reputation for his virtue, tho” 
he were not one of thoſe Sabins who came to reſide 
at Rome, that no ſooner was he nominated than ac- 
cepted by the Sabins with Applauſe and Acclamation, 
equal to that Freedom which the Romans ſhew'd in his 
Election. | | 

The Choice being declar'd and made publick, Princi- 
pal Men of both Parties were appointed Ambaſſadors to 
compliment and intreat the Prince, that he would be 
pleas'd to accept the Adminiſtration of the Kingly Go- 
vernment. Now this Numa refided at a famous City of 
the Sabins called Cures, whence both the Romans and 
Sabins afterwards gave themſelves the name of Quirites, 
as a comprehenſive name for both Aſſoeiates. was 

the Son of Pomponius, an illuſtrious Perſon, and was 
- the youngeſt of four Brothers, being by 
(4) r11a Feiay (4) ſome divine Good Fortune born on 
Ty x bus the eleventh of the Calends of May, 
; which was the day on which the Foun- 
dation of Rome was laid by Romulus: he was endued 
with a Soul rarely temper'd by Nature, and diſpoſed to 
Virtue, and excellently improved by Learning, "Patience, 
and the Studies of Philoſophy ; by which advantages he 
had utterly extirpated not only all fuch diſorderly Mo- 
tions of the Mind, as are univerfally eſteemed vile and 
mean, but even all inclination to Violence and Oppreſ- 
fion, which had once an honourable Eſteem amongſt 
the batbarous Nations; being perſuaded that there was 
no other Fortitude than That which ſubdu'd the Aﬀec- 

C 
Upon this account, whilſt he baniſh'd all Luxury and 
- Softneſs from his own home; and offered his beſt aſſiſ- 
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of him, in nature of an upright Judge or faithful Coun- 
ſellor ; and made uſe of what leiſure hours he had to 
himſelf, not in purſuit of pleaſure, or acquiſition of 
profit and wealth, but in the Worſhip of the immortal 
Gods, and in the rational contemplation of their Divine 
Power and Nature; His name grew ſo very famous, 
that Tatius, who was Romulus's Aſſociate in the King- 
dom of Rome, choſe to make him his Son- in- law, be- 
ſtowing upon him his only Daughter Tatia. Nor yet 
did the advantage of this Marriage ſwell his Vanity to 
ſuch a pitch as to deſire to dwell with his Father - in- 
law at Rome; but rather to content himſelf to inhabit 
with his Sabins, and cheriſh his own Father in his old 
Age : The like inclinations had Tatia, who preferred 
the private condition of her Huſband before the honours 
and ſplendor ſhe might have enjoyed in her Father's 
Court. This Tata, as is reported, after ſhe had lived 
for the ſpace of thirteen years with Numa in conjugal 
ſociety, died; and then Numa, leaving the ei 
of the Town, betook himſelf to a Country life, and in 
a ſolitary manner frequented the Groyes and Fields con- 
ſecrated to the Gods, making His uſual abode in deſart 
Places. And from hence in a great meaſure that Story 
about the Goddeſs had its Original, which was, that 
this ſame Numa did not retire from the Company of 
Men out of any Melancholy or diſturbance of Mind, 
but becauſe he had experienced a more ſublime Conver- 
ſation, and been thought worthy of a Celeſtial Bride, 
having the Goddeſs Egeria for his Conſort, who was in 
love with him; and that by conftantly converſing with 
her, he became a beatified Man, and ſkilled in all Divine 
Matters. | 

There is no doubt but that ſuch Fancies as theſe are 
much like many of thoſe very ancient Fables ; ſuch as 
the Phrygians recount of Atis, the Bithynians of Herodo- 
tus, the Arcadians of Endymien, and a thouſand others, 
which paſt Ages recorded for Saints, that were beatified 
and beloved of the Gods. Nor doth it ſeem ſtrange, 
if God, who places not his affection on Horſes, or Ys 


ut 
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dut on Mankind, ſhould be pleaſed to dwell with ſuch 


as are moſt eminently Virtuous, and not diſdain or de- 
ſpiſe a ſpiritual Converſation with wiſe and heavenly 
Perſons ; tho it be altogether irrational to believe, that 
the Divine Eſſence of any God or Demon is capable of 
a ſenſual or carnal Love or Paſſien for human Bodily 
Form or Beauty : And yet the wiſe Agyptians make a 
diſtinction which ſeems not very. abſurd to imagine, 
which is, that a Divine Spirit, by a certain ſpiritual im- 
pulſe, may poſſibly apply itſelf to the nature of a Wo- 
man, and lay the firſt beginnings of Generation ; but 
on the other ſide, that it is impoſſible for the Male-kind 
to have any congreſs or mixture with a Goddeſs ; but at 
the ſame time they do not conſider that there can be 
no real coition, but where there is a mutual Communi- 
cation of One to the Other. However, notwithſtand- 
ing This, it may be no abſurdity to ſay, that the Gods 
Have a kindneſs and friendſhip for Men ; and upon this 
account are ſaid to Love them, and this Lowe naturally 
_ expreſſes itſelf in a particular Care over their Virtue and 
good Qualities : And therefore it was no Error of thoſe 
who feigned, that Phorbas, Hyacinthus and Admetus 
were beloved by Apollo; or that Hippolitus the Srcyonian 
was ſo much in his favour, that as often as he ſailed 
from Sicyon to Cirrha, the God rejoiced, and inſpired 
the Pythian Propheteſs with this heroick Verle, 


New doth Hippolytus return again, 
And wenture his dear Life upon the Main. 


It is reported alſo, that Pan became enamoured o 
Pindar and his Verſes, and that a Deity honoured Heſiod 
and Archilocbus after their Deaths, for the ſake of their 
Myſes: It is ſaid alſo that ÆAſculapius ſojourned with 
 Soppocles in his life- -time, of which many inſtances are 
extant, tq theſe days; and that being dead, another 
| Deity took care to perform his Funeral-Rites. Where 
fore if any credit may be given to theſe particular in 
_ Kances, why ſhould we judge incongruous, that rs. 
pirit 
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Spirit of the Gods ſhould inſpire, Zaleucus, Minos, Zo- 
reafter, Lycurgus, Numa, or many others; [or that 
the Gods ſhould confer a meaner proportion of their 
favours on Thoſe] who were Founders of Common- 
wealths, or buſied in making Laws, and adminiſtration 
of the Political Affairs of Kingdoms? Nay, it is moſt 
reaſonable to believe, that the Gods in their ſober hu- 
mour are aſſiſtant at the Counſels and ſerious Debates 
of theſe Men, to inſpire and direct them; as they do 
alſo Poets and Muſicians, (if at all,) when in a more 
pleaſant mood, they intend their own divertiſement: but 
if any Man be of another Opinion, as Bacchy/ides ſays, 
The Way is broad enough ¶ to leave room for every Man's 
Sentiments ;] for there is no abſurdity in that other 
Account which Some give of the Proceedings of Ly- 
curgus and Numa, and ſuch other famous Men, wiz. 
That being to manage the untractable and froward diſ- 
poſition of the Multitude, and deſigning to introduce 
great Innovations in their political Eftabliſhment ; they 
pretended a divine Authority for what they did, as the 
fureſt Way of preſerving Thoſe who were thus de- 
ceived into their own happineſs. But to return to our 
purpoſe, | 
Numa was about forty Years of age when the Am- 
baſſadors came from Rome to make him offers of the 
Kingdom; the Speakers were Proculus and Veleſus, two 
Perſons of ſuch Eminence, that it was thought, ſome 
time before, the People would have choſen one of them 
for King ; the Party of Romulus being zealous for Pro- 
culus, and the Tatian Faction for Veleſus. Their Speech 
was very ſhort, as ſuppoſing that Numa would gladly 
have embraced ſo favourable an opportunity of Ad- 
vancement ; but, it ſeems, it was no ſuch eaſy Matter 
to perſuade him: but [contrary to their expectation, 
they found that]. they were forc'd to uſe many reaſons 
and intreaties to allure him from his quiet and retir'd 
life, to accept the Government of a City, whoſe Foun- 
dation was laid in War, and grown up in martial Ex- 
erciſes ; wherefore, in preſence of his Father, and Mar- 
Vor. 1. 8 ; g tius 
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tius one of his Kinſmen, he returned anſwer in this 
manner: © That every alteration of a Man's Life is 
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dangerous to him; but as for one that neither wants 
any ſufficient convenience of Life, nor has any rea- 
ſon to find fault with his preſent Circumſtances, no- 
thing leſs than mere Madneſs can make ſuch a Man 
change, and remove from a State of Life which he 
has been long uſed to; which, though there were 
nothing more in it, has, however, by being more 
ſecure, an advantage over that Condition which is 
uncertain what it will prove. But then the Diffi- 
culties of this Kingdom are even beyond an Uncer- 
tainty, if we may take any meaſures of it by what 
befell Romulus, who did not eſcape the hard ſuſpi- 
cion of having plotted againſt the Life of his Col- 
legue Tatius; and left the like hard ſuſpicion upon 
his Senators, of having been treaſonably murder'd 
by them. And yet Romulus had the advantage to be 


thought of Divine Race, and to have been nurſed 


and preſerved after a ſtrange and miraculous manner 
in his infancy. But as for me, I am only of mortal 
Race, and have been nurſed and educated by Men 
well known among you. And the higheſt part of 
my Character being an extraordinary defire of quiet 
Retirement, and a conſtant Application to ſuch Stu- 
dies as are inconſiſtent with the Affairs of a buſy 
Life, is ſuch as renders a Man very unfit to reign, 
This earneſt love of Peace, which has always grown 
up with me, is fit only for a State that cannot be 
expoſed to War, and for Men who aſſemble together, 
only to Worſhip the Gods, and to maintain amicable 


| Converſation ; but employ the reſt of their time pri- 


vately in tilling their Ground and feeding their Cat- 
tle, Whereas Romulus, perhaps, may have left you, 
oh Romans ! engaged in unavoidable Wars ; and to 
bear up againſt them, your State requires an active 
and vigorous King. And beſides, your People have 
been long accuſtomed to Arms, and Succeſs has en- 
couraged this humour; ſo that their ambition of 

| “ advancing 
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ce advancing themſelves, and enlarging their Dominion 
over others, is no longer a Secret, And therefore, 
© beſides all other Conſiderations, ſuch a Prince would 
*< be a mere Jeſt as ſhould go about to inculcate the 
* Worſhip of the Gods, and teach an high reverence 
* for Juſtice, and a deteſtation of Violence and War, 
sto a City that rather required a martial Captain than 
< a peaceful King, * T 

The Romans perceiving, by theſe Words, that he re- 
fuſed to accept the Kingdom, were the more inſtant 
and urgent with him, beſeeching him that he would 
not ſuffer them to relapſe into their former ſedition 
and civil diſcord 5 [which they muſt unavoidably do, 
if he accepted not their proffer, ] there being no Per- 
ſon, on whom both parties could accord, but on him- 
ſelf: and at length his Father, and Martius, taking 
him aſide, perſuaded him to accept this Offer, which 
was ſo important, and rather was conferred from - Hea- 
ven than from Men. Tho” (ſaid they) you neither 
6% defire Riches, as being ſufficiently content with your 
* own Fortune, nor court the ſplendid Fame of Au- 
ce thority and Power, as having already the more va- 


* Tuable Fame of Virtue; yet you cannot but imagine, 


© that the juſt exerciſe of Royalty is the greateſt Ser- 
© vice you can perform towards God, who raiſes in 
* You this extraordinary Talent of Juſtice, and will 
« not allow it to lie idle and uſeleſs, And therefore 


« you ought by no means to refuſe or decline the Go- 


« vernment, which affords a wiſe Man ſo large a Field 
ce for great and honourable Actions, in which the 
« Worſhip of the Gods may be performed with greater 
e Solemnity, and the Minds of Men made more tame 
ce and pliable to Religion, ſince They are wont to be 
* ſooneſt and moſt eaſily formed by the Model of their 
* Prince, Even theſe very Romans ſhewed a great af- 
ce fection to Tatius, though a Foreigner; and the me- 
i mory of Romulus is ſo precious to them, that ſince 
* his deceaſe, they have voted Divine Honours to be 
© paid to him. And now who knows, but that this 
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People being victorious, may now think they have 


dc had enough of War; and that being fatiated with 
© the Trophies and Spoils they have acquired; they 
© may gladly entertain. a gentle and pacifick Prince 
« who being a lover of Juſtice may reduce the Cit 

ce into a model and courfe of Laws and judicial Pro- 
« ceedings? And in caſe the affections of this People 
<« ſhould ftill be inclined to break forth into a furious 
* and impetuous defire of War; were it not better to 
% have the reins held by ſuch a moderating Hand, as 
« is able to divert the fury another way, and ſpend 
« itſelf on Foreigners? and to be the Means of unit- 


« ing both his own native Country, and the whole 


* Sabin Nation, in the ſtricteſt Bonds of love and 
< friendſhip with ſo flouriſhing and powerful a City, 
To theſe reaſons and perſuafions ſeveral other auſpi- 


eious Omens (as is reported) did concur: and when 


his own Citizens underſtood what Meſſage the Roman 


Ambaſſadors had brought him, they all addreſſed them- 


ſelves to him, inſtantly intreating him to go and accept 
the Offer; being aſſured that it was the only means to 
appeaſe all civil diſſenſions, and incorporate both People 
into one Body, 8 | 0 
As ſoon as Numa was determined by theſe perſuaſions 
and reafons, having firſt done Sacrifice to the Gods, he 
ſet forwards towards Rome; being met in his way by 
the Senate and People, who expreſt a marvellous defire 
to receive him. The Women alſo welcom'd him with 
Joyful Acclamations, and Sacrifices were offered for him 
in all the Temples ; and ſo univerſal was the Joy, that 
the City ſeem'd not to receive a King, but the Addi- 
tion of a new Kingdom. In this manner he deſcended 
" . _—- into the Forum, where Spurius Vetius, 
(5) Interrex, whoſe turn it was to be (5) Governor 
at that Hour, putting it to the Vote, 
whether Numa ſhould be King; they all with one Voice 
and Conſent, cried out, A Numa, A Numa! Then 
were the Regalities and Robes of Authority brought 
to him, but he refuſed to be inveſted with them, * 
| e 
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he had firſt conſulted and been confirmed by the Gods; 
ſo being accompanied by the Prieſts | | 
and (6) Augurs, he aſcended the Ca- (6) Southſayers, 
pitol, which at that time the Romans 
called the Tarpeian Rock. Then the chief of the 
Augurs covered his Head, and turned his Face towards 
the South; and, ſtanding behind him, laid his Right- 
hand on the Head of Numa, and prayed, caſting his 
Eyes every way, in expectation of Birds, or ſome other 
auſpicious Signal from the Gods, It is wonderful to 
conſider with what Silence and Devotion the multitude, 
which was aſſembled in the Market-place, ſtood ex- 
petting and longing for an happy event, which was 
ſoon determined by the appearance and flight of ſuch 
pi- Birds as were accounted fortunate, Then Numa, ap- 
nen parelling himſelf in his Reyal Robes, deſcended. from 
an the Hill unto the People, by whom he was received, 
m- Rand congratulated with Shouts and Acclamations, and 
ept eſteem'd by all as a moſt religious Prince, and moſt 
to bighly beloved of the Gods. 
ple Tbe firſt thing he did at his entrance into Govern- 
ment was to diſmiſs the Band of three hundred Men, 
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ons Nrhich Romulus conſtantly kept for his Life-guard, and 
he [alled Celeres, [that is S:: if? or Nimblez] for he did 

by ot think it reaſonable. to ſhew any diſtruſt of Thoſe 
fire ho had placed ſo much Confidence in him, nor to 
„ich [vic over People that durſt not truſt him, The next 
him hing he did, was to add to the two Prieſts of Jupiter 
that ind Mars, a third in Honour of Romulus, whom he 
ddi- {alled Flamen Quirinalis. The Romans before that 


Ges (ime called their Prieſts Flamines, by corruption of the 
tins, Word Pilamines, from certain Caps which they wore, 
rnor Nfalled I in Greek; for in thoſe times Greek Words 
rote, ere more mixed with the Latin, than in this Age: 
roice o 21ſ> that Royal Robe, which is called Lana, Fuba 


ill have to be the ſame as the Greek Chlena ; and th 


ame of Camillus, which is given to , 5 
e (7) blooming Youth that ſerves in (7) £46 apr 
ae Temple of Jupiter, taken from the 2 4 

| $73 ſame 
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fame Name which ſome of the Greeks give to Mere 
cury, denoting his ſervice and attendance on the Gods, 
: When Numa had by theſe Actions infinuated himſelf 
into the favour and affection of the People, he began 
to diſpoſe the humour of the City, which as yet was 
obdurate and rendred hard as Iron by War, to be- 
come more gentle and pliable by the Applications of 
Humanity and Juſtice, It was then, if ever, that 
| Ronie was really ſuch a City as Plato ſtiles 
(8) ex )- (8) a City in a high Ferment; for from its 
Kaivesray very Original it was a Receptacle of the 
NU. moſt daring and warlike Spirits, whom ſome 
£7 bold and deſperate Adventure had driven 
thither from every Quarter; and by frequent Incur- 
fions made upon its Neighbours, and continual Wars, 
it had grown up, and increaſed its Power, and now 
feemed ſtrong and ſettled by encountring of Dangers, as 
Piles drove into the Ground become more fixed and 
ftable by the impulſe and blows which the Rammet 
lays upon them, Wherefore Numa, judging that it 
was the Maſter-plece of his Art to mollify and bend 
the ſtubborn and inflexible Spirits of this People, began 
to call in the aſſiſtance of the Gods, [or principles of 
Religion;] for moſt commonly by Sacrifices, Procef: 
fions, and religious Dances, which he appointed, and 
in which he officiated in Perſon, which had always 
- fome diverting Exerciſe, and pleafing Entertainment 
mixt with their ſoletnn Devotion; he ſoothed the Minds 
of the People, and render'd their fiery martial Tempet 
more cool and tame. And at ſome times alſo, to af- 
fect their Fancies with a fear and reverence of God, he 
made them believe that ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions 
were ſeen, and direful threatning Voices heard, where- 
by he ſubdued their Minds, and rendred them ſubmil- 
five by Superſtition. 

This method which Numa uſed, made it believ'd 
that he was much converſant with Pythagoras, and 
that he drew and copied his Learning and Wiſdom from 
him: For a familiar and conſtant attendance upon the 


Gods | 
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Gods made a great part both of the Philoſophy of the 
One, and the Policy of the Other. It is faid alſo, that 
he affected the exterior Garb and Geſtures of Pyrba- 
goras, and to perſonate him in all his motions. For as 


it is ſaid of Pythagoras, that he had taught an Eagle 


to come at his late, and ſtoop at his call; and that ss 


he paſſed through a Crowd of People, aſſembled at the 
Olympick Games, he ſhewed them his Golden Thigh, 
with many other rare Arts and Feats, which appeared 


- miraculous $ upon which Timon the P bliafian likewiſe 
wrote this diftich : 


Pythagoras, from Magick bent on Glory vain, 
With ſolemn Speeches captivates th' admiring train. 


In like manner the part which Numa afted was to 
have it believed that a certain Goddeſs or Mountain 
Nymph was in love with him, and had frequent Com- 
munion with him in private, as was ſaid before, and 
that he entertain'd familiar Converſation with the Mu- 
ſes, for to them he aſcribed the greateſt part of his 
Revelations ; and one Muſe in particular above all the 
reſt he recommended to the Veneration of the Romans, 
to which he gave the Name of Tucita. i. e. Silent or 


| Novice, This looks as if it had been done by one that 


copied and recommended the Pytbhagorean Doctrine of 
Silence. His Ordinances alſo about Images are very 
much akin to the Opinions of Pyrhagoras : For Py- 
thagoras ſuppoſed that the firſt [or Supreme] Being, 
was not ſubje& to ſenſe or capable of paſſion, but in- 
viſible, incorruptible, and to be — ed only by 
the Mind; and Numa forbad the Romans to repreſent 
God in the form of Man or Beaſt; nor was there any 
painted or graven Image of a Deity admitted among 
them formerly: but for the ſpace of the firſt hun- 
dred and fixty Years they built Temples and erected 
Chapels, but made no Statue or Image, as thinking it a 
great impiety to repreſent the moſt excellent Beings, 


dy things fo baſe and unworthy z there being no poſ- 


| fible 
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fible acceſs to the Deity but by the Mind raiſed and div 
elevated by Divine Contemplation, His Sacrifices alſo | Wa f 
had great ſimilitude with the Holy Offerings of Pytha- ger 
ras; for they were not celebrated with effuſion of | apj 
lood, but conſiſted moſtly of the Flower of Wheat me 
and libations of Wine, and ſuch other things as were on! 
moſt eaſy to be had. But beſides theſe, they who will up! 
needs have thoſe two great Men to have been intimate ſac 
Acquaintance, take pains to prove it by other more | 
remote inſtances, One of which is, that the Romans Jon 
made Pythagoras free of their City, as Epicharmus the ind 
Comick Poet, an ancient Author and Scholar of Py- Ro 
thagoras, relates in a certain Treatiſe dedicated to An- cra 
tenor; that Numa gave to one of his four Sons the Br 
Name of Mamercus, which was the Name of one of me 
the Sons of Pytbagoras; and from him, they ſay, is Tit 
ſprung that ancient Patrician Family of the Æmiliaus, vit 
for that the King ſuperadded the Sirname of Æmilius, © Bri 
to denote the Softneſs of his Words, and the Grace- Qu 
fulneſs of his Speech. And I myſelf remember that Þ fan 
when I was at Rome, I heard Many ſay, that when Nu 
the Oracle directed two Statues to be raiſed, one to the wa: 
Wiſeſt, and another to the moſt Valiant Man of Greece, . 
they preſently erected two of Braſs in the Forum, one bor 
repreſenting Alcibiades, and the other Pythagoras, But I phe 
to inſiſt longer either in removing or confirming an opi- bac 
nion about theſe matters, which are ſo full of doubt alſe 
and uncertainty, would be purſuing an impertinent and not 
childiſh Controverſy, Jon 
The Original Inſtitution and appointment of the eit] 
Chief-Priefts, who are called Pontifices, is generally aſ- the 
cribed to Numa; and tis ſaid that he himſelf was the of 
firſt that was made one of them. The reaſon why to 
they were called Pontifices, Some will have to be be- 79 
cauſe they attend the Service of the Gods, who have the 


Power and Dominion over all things: For him that is, bee 
Powerful the Romans call Potens, Others ſay the Name cor 
Was given by way of abatement or exception in reſpect. to 


of things pile to be done, as if it were becauſe the 
. Lawgiver 


_ 


Lawgiver commanded the Priefts to perform all Such 
divine Offices as were poſſible, not charging them with 
a fault when they were hindred by any great and ur- 
gent impediment; But the greateſt part of Authors 
approve that Account of the Name which to me ſeems 
moſt ridiculous, as if theſe Pontiſices were ſo called 
only as Bridge-makers, upon account of Sacrifices made 
upon the Bridge, which are lookt upon as the moſt 
ſacred and of greateſt Antiquity z for the Latim call a 
Bridge Pontem, the keeping and repairing wheteof be- 
long'd as much to the care of the Prieſts, as the moſt 
indiſpenfible and accuſtomed Sacrifices : for that the 
Romans did not think it lawful, but an exe- 

crable impiety, to demoliſh the (9) Worden (9) Pons 
Bridge. Tis moreover ſaid that by appoint= Sublicius 
ment of the Oracle; it was to be only of in Latin. 
Timber, and faſtned with Wooden Pins, 

without Nails or Cramps of Iron: But the Stone 
Bridge was built many ages after, when AZmlins was 
Queſtor : However there are ſome who fay that this 


BB fame Wooden Bridge was not fo old as the time of 


Numa, but was finiſhed by King Ancus Martiivs, who 
was Grandſon of Numa by his Daughter. X | 
The Chief of theſe Pontifices [or Pontifex Maximus} 
bore the Office of an Interpreter of Religion, or Pro- 
phet, or rather of a Prefident of Sacred Rites, who 
had not only the Care of the publick Ceremonies, but 
alfo the Overſight of ſuch as offer'd Sacrifice in private, 
not ſuffering them to vary from the Orders eftabliſhed 
by Law, but directing what was neceſſary for any one 
either in worſhipping or ſapplicating | 
the Gods. He was alſo (1) Overſeer (1) dis. 
of the Holy Virgins called Vals. For 
to Numa do Men attribute the ſacred inſtitution of 
Veſtal Virgins, and the religious manner of ordering 
the perpetual Fire which was in their keeping, either 
becauſe it was thought proper that ſuch a pure and un- 
corrupt Subſtance as that of fire ſhould -be committed 
to the care of Perſons whoſe Bodies were chaſte and 
| unpolluted, 
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unpolluted, or nl its being unfruitful and produ- 
cing nothing, alludes beſt to the ſterile Conditien of 
Virgins : for even in Greece wherever perpetual holy 
Fire is kept, as at Delphi and Athens, the care of it 
is committed not to Virgins but to Widows, who are 
paſt the Years and Deſires of Marriage. And in caſe 
by any accident it ſhould happen that this Fire becomes 
extinct, (as the Holy Lamp was at Athens, under the 
| Tyranny of Ariſiton 5 and at Delphi, when that Tem- 
ple was burnt by the Medes ; ; and at Rome, in the time 
of the War with Mithridates; and of their own civil 
Wars, when not. only the Fire was extinguiſhed, but 
the Altar demoliſh'd) They ſay it is not lawful to light 
It again from any other Fire, but it muſt be made new 
and freſh, by kindling a pure and unpolluted flame from 
the Sun, This flame they generally kindle by means 
of certain Diſhes, which being poliſhed Concave are 
adjuſted ſo as to make two equal ſides of a Rectangular 
Triangle, and incline alike to one common centre [or 
Focus | from the whole circumference : and when they 
are placed againſt the Sun in ſuch a poſition that the 
reflected rays are collected and united at the centre, 
then they rarify the Air, and by reverberation imme- 
diately kindle the lighteſt and drieſt parts of the fuel 
applied, the Sun-beams thus acquiring the force and 
violence of Fire. Some are of Opinion that theſe 
Veſtals had no other Care or Buſineſs than the Con- 
+ ſervation of this Fire; but Some conceive, that they 
were Keepers of other Divine Secrets, which are con- 
cealed and hidden from all others but themſelves ; of 
Which we have made mention in the Life of Camillus, 
ſo, far as Reſpect to Religion would allow us either to 
know or relate, It is reported, that at firſt'only two 
Virgins were conſecrated by Numa, whoſe Names were 
 Gepania and Verania; but ſoon after two more, Canu- 
leia and Tarpeia : But to theſe Servius afterwards added 
two more, the which number [of Six] hath continued 
to this our 1 | 


It 
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It was preſcribed by the King that theſe holy Vir- 
gins ſhould vow to keep an unſpotted Chaſtity for the 


ſpace of thirty Vears; the firſt ten whereof they were 


[as in their Noviciate] obliged to learn the Ceremonies 
and Rules of their Religion; then for other ten Years 
they exerciſed . the Sacerdotal Function, and practiſed 
what they had learnt before: and the remaining ten 
they employed in teaching and inſtructing others. Then 
the whole term being. compleated, ſhe that pleaſed was 
allowed to marry, and to betake herſelf to any other 
kind of life, quitting the exerciſe of the facred 
Function. But it is ſaid that there were but few who 
ever choſe to make uſe of this Liberty, and that Thoſe 
who did, were never happy, but wore out the. reſt of 
their lives in continual Regret and Melancholy, which 
threw the others into ſuch a ſuperſtitious Fear of the 
like, that they choſe to continue till old Age and the 
hour of Death in their ſtrict Rules and ſingle Life, 

But this ſevere Condition was reeompenſed by other 
Privileges and Prerogatives ; ſuch as Theſe for Inſtance, 
That they had Power to make a Teſtament in the Life- 
time of their Father; That they had a free Admini- 
ſtration of their own Affairs without Guardian or Tutor, 
which - was the Privilege of Women who were the 
Mothers of three Children: When they went abroad, 
they had the Faſces carried before them; and if per- 
chance in their Walks abroad it were their fortune to 
meet a Malefactor leading to Execution, he was im- 
mediately freed from Death, provided the Veſtal made 
Oath, that the occaſion of meeting was accidental, and 
undeſigned, not of ſet purpoſe. Whoſoever went under 
the Chair on which they were carried, was guilty of 


a Capital Crime, and immediately puniſhed - with 


Death, | 

If thoſe Veſtals committed any other Faults they 
were puniſhable with Whipping, which Puniſhment was 
inflicted by the High-Prieft only, who ſometimes [as the 


nature of the Offence required] whipped them nakedin a 


dark place, and under the Caution of a Veil or yg 5 
ut 
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but ſhe that had been defiled, or permitted herſelf to be 
deſloured, was buried Alive near the Gate which is 
ealled Collina; where within the City a little Mount of 
Earth is raiſed, reaching a good way in length; called 
in Latin Agger; under it is a little Cell, to which a de- 
ſcent is made by Stairs: Here they prepare a Bed, and 
licht up a Lamp, and provide a ſmall quantity of Vic- 


tuals, ſuch as Bread, Water in a Bottle, Milk and Oil: 


that ſo that Body, which had been conſecrated and de- 
voted to the moſt Divine and Myſterious Service, might 
not be ſaid to periſh by a Death fo deteſtable as that of 
Famine. The Party thus condemned, is carried to Exe- 
cution through the Market-place in a Litter, wherem 
me is covered, and bound with Cords, fo that the Voice 
of her Cries and Laments cannot be heard ; all People 
with filence go out of the way as the paſſes, and ſuch az 
follow accompany the Bier with ſolemn and tacit. Sor- 
row: and indeed there is not a more dreadful ſpeRacl: 
than this, nor any day in which the City puts on fo 
great an appearance of Sorrow, as on this Occaſion, 
When the Litter comes to the place of Execution, the 
Officers looſe the Cords; and then the High Prieft, 
lifting up his Hands to Heaven, and muttering ſome 
certain Prayers to himſelf juſt before the fatal Minute, 
leads out the Priſoner who is ſtill covered, and place: 
her upon the ſteps which lead down to her Hauſe 0 
darkneſs: which being done, he retires with the ref 
of the Prieſts, and when ſhe is gone down the Ladde 
is drawn up, and the Cell is covered with a great deal 0 
Earth thrown upon it, ſo as to make it equal with the 
reſt of the Ager. And this was the Puniſhment o 
Thoſe who broke their Vow of Virginity. It is aid 
alſo that Numa built the Temple of Zefa, which wa 
intended for a Conſervatory of the Holy Fire, in an Or- 
bicular form, not with a deſign to repreſent the figure of 


the Earth, as if That were Feſta, but the Frame of the 
Univerſe, in the Center of which the 8 place 
a 


the Element of Fire, and give it the Name of Veſta ani 


Unity : But they do not hald that the Earth is — 
| vable, 
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te vable, or that it is fituated in the middle Region of 
1 is the World about it; but keeps a circular mation about 
t of the ſeat of Fire. Nor do they account the Earth among 


lied BY the chief or primary Elements : And this, they ſay, was 
de- the Opinion of Plato, who in his mature and Philoſo- 


andi phical Age, held that the Earth was placed at a diſtance 
Vic- from the Center, for that the middle or principal 
place was reſeryed for ſome more noble and refined 


Body. | | 
night Theſe Pontifices [or Chief Prieſts] were to have the 
at of principal direction, where occafion required, of the 
Exe-W Rites to be obſeryed at Funerals: Numa having taught 
erem iſ them that they ſhould not think they contracted any 
Voice uncleanneſs by ſuch things, but ſhould perform the uſual 
Service to the Infernal Gods, who then received the 
ch a principal part of what properly belongs to us, but more 
Sor - particularly to the Goddeſs called Libitina, who pre- 
ſided over the holy Ceremonies performed about the de- 
on {ol ceaſed ; whether they meant hereby Proſerpina, or (as 
aſton. ſome of the moſt learned Romans will have it) Venus: 
„ the for they, not without good reaſon, attributed the begin- 
Prieſt, WW ning and end of Man's Life to the ſame Original Cauſe 
and Virtue of a Deity, 1 | 
Numa alſo preſcribed Rules for regulating the Days of 
place Mourning, according to certain Times and Ages. As 
uſe offi for example, not to mourn at all for a Child under three 
Years old; nor for one older, more than ſo many 
Laddei Months at It was Years old, as far as ten, But the 
deal oi longeſt time of Mourning for any Perſon whatſoever 
ith the was not to exceed the term of ten Months; which alſo 
ent oi was the time appointed for Women who had buried 
is ſaid their Huſbands to continue in the ſtate of Widowhood. 
ch wa And ſhe that married again before that time was over 
an Or- was obliged by the Laws of Numa to ſacrifice a Cow big 
3gure oi with Calf [for Expiation of her Fault,] 
e of the Numa alſo was Founder of ſeveral other Orders of 
ms place Priefts ; two of which are worthy to be here mentioned, 
eta and namely, the Salli and the Fetiales; which with other 
immo; Inſtances, are clear Proofs of the great Piety and Reli- 
vable ] VorL, I. e gion 


8. 
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gion of this Perſon. Theſe Fetiales, being in my Opi- 
nion a ſort of Conſervators of the Peace (or what the 
Greeks call Eignvopueluec) and having their Name from 
their Office, determined all Controverfies by Word of 
Mouth : for.they would not allow Arms to be taken up, 
until they had declared all Hopes. and Expedients re- 
jected which tended to an Accommodation: By the word 
ſEigir», or] Peace, the Greeks mean a Determination 
of Matters in diſpute. by Reaſon or Diſcourſe, and not 
by Violence or Force. Now theſe Fetiales of the Ro- 
mans were frequently diſpatched to Thoſe who had offer- 
ed them Injury, requiring, reaſonable Satisfaction; and 
in caſe they made not a reaſonable Return, they then 
called the Gods to witneſs againſt them, and uſed many 
bitter imprecations both upon themſelves and their 
Country if their undertaking were not. juſt, and fo de- 
nounced War. The Senſe of the Feriales in this caſe 
was of abſolute neceſſity, for without their Conſent it was 
neither lawful for any private Soldier, nor even the 
Roman King himſelf, to take up Arms, and from Them 
the General took his Rules concerning the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe, which being adjudged, and the War determined, 
then he was to deliberate of the fitteſt manner and 
ways to manage and carry it on. It is believ'd, that the 
Slaughter and Deſtruction which the Gauls made of the 
Remans, was a juſt Judgment on the City for neglect 
of this religious Proceeding: For it happen'd that as 
this barbarous Nation was beſieging the C/uſinians, Fabius 
 Ambuſtus was diſpatched to their Camp with Propoſitions 
of Peace in favour of the beſieged ; but receiving a rude 
and peremptory Anſwer thereunto, and therefore ima- 
gining that his Treaty was at an end, and that he had 
fully complied with the duty of his Embaſſy; he raſhly 
took Arms for the Claſſans, and challenged the ſtouteſt 
and braveſt of the Enemy to a ſingle Combat, Tt was 
the fortune of Fabius to. kill his Adverſary, and to 
take his Spoils; which when the Gauls underftood, they 
ſent a Herald to Rome to complain againſt Fabius, who, 

before a War was publiſhed, had, againſt the Law. of 
| | Nations, 
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Nations, made a breach of the Peace. The matter being 
debated in the Senate, the Fetiales were of Opinion, that 
Fabius ought to be configned into the Hands of the Gauls : 
but he, being preadviſed of this Judgment, fled to the 
People, by whoſe Protection and Favour he was ſecured, 
and eſcaped the Sentence, And ſoon after this the Gauds 
marched with their Army to Rome, where they ſacked the 
whole City, except the Capitol: The particulars of 
all which are at large related in the Life of Camillus. 

But as to the Prieſts called Salii, they are ſaid to 
have been inſtituted upon the following occaſion, In 
the eighth Year' of the Reign of Numa, a terrible 
Peſtilence, which was ſpread over all 7aly, did likewiſe 
miſerably infeſt the City of Rome: at which the Citi- 


ens being greatly afrighted, and deſpairing of Health, 


it is reported that a brazen Target fell from Heaven 
into the Hands of Numa; and that the King himſelf 
gave this wenderful account of it, which he had learnt 
from the Nymph Egeria and the Muſes, that That Tar- 
get was ſent from Heaven for the Cure and Safety of the 
City ; and that it was to be kept with the greateſt care 
imaginable, which was to be done by making eleven 
others, ſo like in all dimenſions and form to the Original, 
that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign to ſeal it away, the 
true one which fell from Heaven might not be diſtin- 
guiſhed or known ' from Thoſe which were counter- 
feited ; he farther declared that he was commanded to 
conſecrate that Place and the Meadows about it to the 
Muſes, where he had often entertained a free intercourſe 
and communication with themz and that the Fountain 
which watered that Field ſhould be made ſacred, and hol- 
lowed for the uſe of the Veſtal Virgins, who were 
daily to waſh and cleanſe the Penetralia of their Sanc- 
tuary with thoſe Holy Waters, It is ſaid that the 
truth hereof was ſpeedily verified by a miraculous ceſſa- 
tion of the Peſtilence; whereupon Nama immediately 
produced the Target, and commanded the beſt Artiſts to 
try their ſkill, and vie with each other in making an 
exact Ekeneſs ; but all the reſt deſpaired of coming up to 
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it; only one Veturius Mamurius, an excellent Maſter, 
happily hit ao it, and made one fo to repreſent the 
other in all reſpects, that Numa himſelf was at a ſtand, 
and could not diſtinguiſh the true from that which was 
counterfeited. The keeping of which Targets was com- 
mitted to the care of theſe Priefis called Salii; who 
did not receive their name, as ſome imagine, from one 
Salius, who was born at Samotbrace, or at Mantinea, 
who taught the way of dancing in Arms; but rather 
from that kind of jumping Dance which the Salii them- 
ſelves uſe, when in the Month of March they carry 
the ſacred Targets through the City: at which Pro- 
ceſſion they were habited in a ſhort ſcarlet Caſſock, 
girt with a broad Belt claſp'd with braſs Buckles; on 
their heads they wore a Copper Helmet, and ever and 
anon ſounded on the Targets with ſhort Scimitars : in 
this manner they proceeded with a nimble motion, and 
juſt meaſures of their Feet, and with ſuch handſom 
and various turns, as demonſtrated great ſtrength and 
agility of Body, - Theſe Targets were called Ancylia 
from the faſhion of them ; for they were not made 
round, nor was their Circumference of the ſame figure 
| as the Shields called Peltæ; but were cut 
(o) ypapmins after the manner of a (6) Spiral line, the 
S$aix0erd 3c. Extremities of which having certain 
flexures and foldings into one another, 
make a Curve figure, (in Greek aſuuXoy;) or elſe they 
might be ſo named from the Cubit, (which is from the 
| Wriſt to the Elbow,) called in Greek &/z@r, on which 
they carry theſe Ancylia. Theſe are the accounts which 
Fuba gives of them, out of his great deſire to make 
the Name Greek, But (if the Name muſt needs be de- 
rived from the Greek Tongue) it may as well come from 
avixaIsy Poets, which fignifies as much as Sent from 
above; or from dxs50c, which is Cure or Medicine of 
Diſeaſes ; or from auxwuay More, which is a Deli- 
| verance from great drineſs; or from Ke ,,t which 
is an Eſcape from great evils; whence it is that the 
Athenians called Caſtor and Pollux Akasa. It is re 
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ported that the Reward whieh Mamurius received for 
this his Art, was to be mentioned and commemorated” in 
a Song which the Salii ſang as they danced in their Arms 
through the City, Some will have it that they ſung 
Veturium Mamurium, but Others ſay it was Veterem 
Memoriam, which is Ancient Remembrance. 

After Numa had in this manner inftituted theſe ſe- - 
veral Orders of Prieſts, he erected a Royal Palace near 
the Temple of Veſta, called to this day Regia; where 
he ſpent the moſt part of his time in the buſineſs 
of Religion, either inftruQting the Prieſts, or out of zeal 
and devotion to divine Matters, entertaining himſelf 
with their Converſation. He had alſo another Houſe 
upon the Mount Quirinalis; the place where it ſtood 
they ſhew to this Day. In all publick Proceſſions, and 
in general in all Proceſſions of the Prieſts, Heralds were 
ſent before to give notice to the People, that they ſhould 
keep Holiday, and-forbear their ordinary Labour. For as 
they ſay that the Pythagoreans did not allow Men to 
Worſhip or make Prayers ro the Gods, as it were by 
the bye, but obliged them to ps directly from their 
Houſes with Minds prepared for the very purpoſe : So 
Numa in like manner decreed, that his Citizens ſhould + 
neither ſee nor hear Divine matters in a perfunRory 
manner, and with wandring thoughts; but laying aſide 
all other affairs of the World, ſhould apply and elevate 
their Meditations to Religion, as a bufineſs of the greateſt 
Moment : and that the Streets ſhould be clear of noiſe or 
hammering, or crying and groaning, and all ſuch Ob- 
ſtructions as are the uſual Effects of manual Labour, 
that no diſturbance might be given to the holy Solem- 
nity, Something of this Cuſtom remains at Rome to 
this day; for when the Conſul is employed either in 
taking an Augury, or ſacrificing, they call out to the 
People, Hoc age, or attend to the work in band, whereby 
the Auditors then preſent are admoniſhed to recollect 
and compoſt themſelves. And many other of his Infti- 
tutions have a great reſemblance to thoſe of the Pytha- 
goreans ; for as they had ſuch Precepts as theſe, Thou 
ſoalt not make a Peck-Meaſure thy Seat to fit en: Thou 
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Halt not ftir the Fire with a Sword: When thou gog 
out upon a Journey, look not behind thee : When thou ſa- 
erificeſs to t 2 Gods, let it be with an odd number; 
and when to the Terreſtrial, let it be with ven; the 
Meaning of which they would not diſcloſe to the 
Vulgar: So ſome of Numa's Inſtitutions have a ſecret 
and abſtruſe Meaning; ſuch as theſe : Thou ſpalt not 
ſacrifice to the Gods an Offering of Wine proceeding from 
a Vine which <vas never pruned, No Sacrifices ſhall be 
per formed without Meal, Turn round in adoration of the 
Gods, and Sit down when you have worſhipped, The 
two firſt Precepts ſeem to teach the cultivating the 
Fruits of the Earth as a part of Religion; and as to 
the Turning which the Worſhippers are to uſe in divine 
Adoration, it is ſaid to be in imitation of the circular mo- 
tion of the World, But in my opinion, the meaning 
rather is, that becauſe the Temples looking (or opening) 
towards the Eaſt, he who comes in to worthip turns his 
Back upon the riſing Sun, he ſhould change his poſture, 
and turn about towards the God: Thus making a 
Round, and finiſhing his Prayer on both hands. Unleſs, 
perhaps, this change of Poſture may have a myſtical 
Meaning like the Ægyptian Wheels, and fignify to us 
the inſtability of human Fortune; and that which way 
ſoever God ſhould change and turn our Condition of 
Life, we ſhould be pleaſed and ſatisfied with our Lot. 
As to the fitting quiet and in a repoſed poſture after 
Worſhip, they ſay it denoted a conceffion, or grant of 
the Petitions they made, and an aſſurance of the Con- 
tinuance of good things for the future, And they 
ſay likewiſe that Ceſſation from work was the full ſtop 
or period of buſineſs already performed: from whence 
now deſigning to begin . they were to preſent 
themſelves before the Gods, to obtain their bleſſings, 
and ſucceſs on that which was to follow. And this form 
of Ceremony did very well ſute with the preceding Doc- 
trine: For by this the Lawgiver teaches us not to ſup- 
plicate the Gods in a hurry, or tranſiently, as if we 
were in haſte; but when we have time and leiſure from 
| worldly 
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worldly buſineſs. By ſuch diſcipline as this in reſpect of 
the Deity, the City became ſo tame, and ſtood in ſuch awe 
and reverence of the power of Numa, that they received 
and believed the e Fables, and thought nothing 
incredible or impoſſible, which he thought fit to deliver. 
There goes a ſtory, That he once invited a great 
number of Citizens to an Entertainment, at which the 
po. in which the Meat was ſerved were very 

omely and plain, and the Commons ſhort, and the 
Meat ill dreſſed. The Gueſts being fat, he began to 
tell them, that the Goddeſs which was his familiar 
Spirit, and always converſant with him, was then juſt 
a coming in, when on a ſudden the Room was furniſh- 


ed with all ſorts of precious Pots and Diſhes, and the 


mean. Fare converted into a moſt magnificent Feaſt, 
adorned with all ſorts of the moſt delicious Viands, But 
the Dialogue which is reported to have paſſed between 
him and Jupiter, ſu all the fabulous Legends that 
were ever invented. The Story goes, that before Mount 
Aventine was inhabited or incloſed within the Walls of 
the City, while it was full of Springs and ſhady Groves, 
two Demi-gods, Picus and Faunus, did uſe to frequent 
it, which in other reſpects one would gueſs to have been 
Satyrs, or of the Titanian race, except only that they 
went about [taly ſhowing wonderful Feats by the virtue 
of Pharmacy and the power of Magical Charms, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe whom the Greeks call the Dactyli 
of Mount Ida. Numa contriving one day to ſurpriſe 
theſe Demi- gods, mingled the Waters of the Fountain, 
of which they did uſually drink, with Wine and Honey, 
which ſo pleaſed theſe liquoriſh Deities, that he eaſily 
enſnared and took them: they changed themſelves into 
many various forms and ſhapes, intending, under horrid 
and unknown tranſmutations, to make their eſcape z 


but when they found themſelves entrapped in inextri- 


cable toils, and in no poſſibility to get free, they revealed 
unto him many ſecrets and future events; and particu- 
larly an expiatory Charm for Thunder and Lightning, 
which they compoſed of Onions. and Hair, and Pil- 

chards ; 
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chards: But ſome ſay, that theſe Demi-gods did not 
diſcover the ſecret of this Charm to Numa ; but that by 
the force of their Magick Art and Spells, they conftrain- 
ed Jove himſelf to deſcend from Heaven to ſatisfy the 
demands of Numa ; and that he then, in an angry man- 
ner anſwering his enquiries, told him, That i, he would 
charm the Thunder and Lightning, he muſt do it with bis 
Heads. How, ſaid Numa, with the Heads of Onions? 
No, reply'd Jupiter, of Men. But Numa, willing to 
divert the cruelty of this Receipt, turned it another way, 
ſaying, Your meaning is, the Hairs of Mens Heads : No, 
reply'd Jupiter, of Iiving——Pilchards, quoth Numa, 
interrupting him. Theſe Anſwers he was taught to 
make by the Goddeſs Egeria. Hereupon, they fay, 
Jupiter went away pacified [or propitious;] and that 
from his being ſo, the place was called Licius: and 
thus was this Expiatory Charm effected. | 
Theſe fabulous and ridiculous Stories ferve to ſhew 
the ſuperſtitious humour of that Age in refpe& of Re- 
ligion, which Cuſtom had wrought into them; and 
even Numa himfelf is ſaid td have been poſſeſſed with 
ſuch a confidence and fiducial truſt in the Gods, that 
when it was told him, that the Enemy was coming, 
he only ſmiled, and faid, And J am ſacrificing, He is 
alſo ſaid to have been the firſt that built a Temple to 
Faith, and to Terminus ; and to have taught the Romans, 
that Faith was the greateſt Oath they could ſwear by, 
which they continue to uſe to this day. Terminus is as P 
it were the God of Bounds, and to him they do ſacrifice 0 
both publick and private, upon the borders [or boun- | 
daries] of their lands, Now, indeed, they ſacrifice living |} 10: 
Creatures; but anciently thoſe Sacrifices were ſolem- th 
nized without Blood, it being the Doctrine of Numa, tie 
that the God of Bounds, who was a keeper of Peace | 
and witneſs of Juſtice among them, ought to be kept A 
pure and unpolluted from blood and ſlaughter. It is J el 
very clear, that it was This King who firſt preſcribed 
Bounds to the Territories of Rome; for Romulus would he 
never go about to make ſo plain a Confeſſion how * A 
R ; | ; \ e ll 
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he had incroached on his Neighbours Lands, as he muſt 
have done by ſetting Limits to his Own ; for as Bounds 
are Fences and Curbs againſt arbitrary Invaſions, to Thoſe 
who obſerve them, ſo they ſerve for Evidences Ito ariſe 
in Judgment] againſt Thoſe, who break over [and violate 
the borders with which they are circumſcribed.] The 
truth is, the Portion of Lands which belonged to the 
City of Rome, at the beginning, was very narrow; but 
Romulus by War enlarged it very much, Now all this 
Land Numa divided amongſt the indigent part of the 


Citizens, that by this means he might keep them from 
extreme Want, which is the neceſſary Cauſe of Mens 
injuring one another; and might turn the Minds of the 


People to Huſbandry, whereby Themſelves as well as 
their Land would become better cultivated and more 
tractable. For there is no way of Life that either ſo 
ſoon or ſo powerfully produces the love of Peace, as 


the life of Huſbandry, whereby ſo much Warlike 


Courage is preſerved as enables Men to fight in defence 
of what is their Own, but all boldneſs in acts of In- 
juſtice and Incroachment upon Others is reſtrained and 
deſtroyed. Wherefore Numa, that he might take and 


amuſe the Hearts of his Citizens with Agriculture or 
- Huſbandry, chooſing it for them as an Employment that 


rather begets Civility and a peaceable Temper than great 


Opulency and Riches, divided all the Lands into ſeveral + 


parcels, to which he gave the name of Pagus or Bo- 
rough, and oyer each of them he appointed Overſeers, 
and, ſuch as ſhould go about and inſpect them, And 
ſometimes he would himſelf in Perſon take a Survey of 


them; and making a Judgment of every Man's Inclina- 


tions and Manners, by his Induſtry, and the Improve- 
ments he had made, he prefer d Thoſe to Honours and 
Authority who had merited moſt ; and on the contrary, 
reproaching and chiding the ſluggiſhneſs of Such, as had 
given themſelves over to a careleſs: and a negligent Life, 
he reduced them to better Order. But among all his po- 
litical Inftitutions, That which is moſt admired is his 


diſtribution of the People into Companies, W 
r 
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their ſeveral Arts and Profeſſions. For whereas the 
City did conſiſt of, or rather was diſtinguiſh'd (as we 
have ſaid) into two Kinds of People, and could not by 
any means be united, it being impoſſible to efface the 
ftrangeneſs and difference between them ; but that there 


would be perpetual Claſhing and Contention of the 


two Parties: Having conſidered that hard Bodies, and 
ſuch as are not eaſily incorporated ſo long as they re- 
main in their groſs bulk, by being beaten into a Pow- 
der, or reduced into ſmall Atoms, are often cemented 
and conſolidated: into One: He determined to divide the 
whole People into many leſſer parts, and from thence b 

caſting them into other Diſtinctions, to aboliſh that fir: 

and great Diſtinction, which was thus ſcattered into 
ſmaller parts, This diſtribution was made acccording 
to the ſeveral Arts, or Trades, of Muſicians, Gold- 


ſmiths, Maſons, Dyers, Shoe-makers, Tanners, Bra- 


fiers and Potters; and all other Handy-crafts-men he 
compofed and reduced into a fingle Company, appointing 
unto every one their reſpectiye Halls, Courts, and Ce- 
remonies of Religion proper to their ſeveral Societies. 
Thus it was, that he firſt baniſhed out of. the City the 
Cuſtom of calling and reputing one a Sabine, another 
a Roman, one a Partiſan of Tatius, another of Romulus; 
ſo that this diſtribution became the means of well unit- 
ing and mixing all of them perfectly together, 
Among the reft of his political Inſtitutions is Kke- 
wiſe highly commended his Amendment of that Law, 
which gives power to Fathers to ſell ' their Children; 
for he exempted ſuch as were married from that Sub- 
jection, conditionally that they had match'd themſelves 
with the liking and conſent of their Parents : for it 
ſeemed very hard and unjuſt, that a Woman, who had 
given herſelf in Marriage to a Man whom ſhe judged free, 
ſhould afterwards find herſelf bound to live with a Slave. 
He attempted alſo ſomething towards reform- 
ing the Calendar, which though it was not per- 
fectly exact, yet was it not without ſome degree 
of Skill : For during the Reign of Romulus, they _—_ 
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' becauſe they account Months for Years, 
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uſe of Months which had no certain Rule or Mea- 
ſure ; for to ſome of them they aſſigned ſcarce fo much 
as 20 Days, but to others 35, and to others more. But 
they had no Notion of the difference between the mo- 
tions of the Sun and Moon: only they kept. to this ac- 
count, that the whole Courſe of the Year contained 360 
Days. But Numa obſerving that there was eleven Days 
difference [between the Lunary and the Solar Year ;Þ 
for that the Moon compleated her anniverſary Courſe 
in 354 Days, and the Sun in 365: to remedy this 
Tnequality, he doubled the eleven Days, and every other 
Year he added an Intercalary Month of two and twenty 
Days, which the Romans called the Month of Mercidinus : 
but this his Amendment of the irregularity did in time 


require a further Amendment, He alſo alter*d the order 
of the Months: for March, which was reckon'd the 


firſt, he put into the third place; and January, which 


in the time of Romulus was the eleventh, he made 
the firſt ; and February, which was the twelfth and 
laſt, to be the ſecond, Some will have it, that Numa 
entirely added the two Months of January and February: 
and that Originally they uſed but ten Months in the 
Vear; as ſome Barbarous Nations had only Three: and 
among the Greeks the Arcadians had only Four, and the 
Acarnanians Six, The Ægyptian Year (they ſay) con- 
fiſted at firſt of one Month, afterwards of four. And 
therefore,” though they inhabit a New Country, yet 
they ſeem to be a very Antient People, and reckon 
an incredible Number of Years in their Chronology, 
And that 
the Romans at firſt comprehended the whole Year within 
ten, and not twelve Months, may be gueſſed from the 
Name of that which is laſt in Order; for to this Day 
they call it December, [i. e. the tenth Month ;] and that 
March was the firſt is likewiſe evident, for that the fifth 
Month after it was called Quintilis, and the ſixth Sextilis, 
and ſo the reſt: For if January and February had in 
this Account preceded March, the forementioned Month 


Luintilis] would be the tb in Name, but the ſeventh 
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in order of reckoning : And beſides, it is very pre- 
bable that the Month of March, which was by Romuluy 
dedicated to Mars, was named Firſt, and the Second 
. fo called from Aphrodite, [or Venus] for in this 
Month the Women facrifice to that Goddeſs, and are 
bathed on the Calends, or firſt Days of it, with Myrtle 
Garlands on their Heads. But Others ſay, Aprilis is not 
from Apbrodite, but being with a ſingle p, they rather 
deduce the Name of the Month from the Wor 4 
which in Latin fignifies to open, becauſe that this onth 
is in the high Spring, when all Buds and Flowers open 
and diſcloſe themſelves : The next is called May, from: 
Maia [the Mother of Mercury,] for t Mercury this 
Month was made ſacred : then June follows, ſo call'd 
from Juwentas, [or the Youthful Seaſon of the Year ] 
But there are Some who ſay, that theſe two Months 
have their Names from the two Ages, Old and Young, 
for in Latin the Older Men are called Majoret, and the 
Younger Funiores. To the other Months alſo they gave 
Denominiations according to their Order, ſo the fifth 
was called Quintil:s, Sexti/is the fixth ; and ſo the reft, 
September, Ofober, Nevember, and December. After- 
wards . was called July from the Name of that 
Ceſar who overcame Pompey ; as alſo Seætilis was called 
Auguſt, from the Second Ceſar, who was named Au- 
Hus. Domitian alſo, in imitation hereof, gave the 
two other following Months his two Names, [of Germa- 
cus and Domitianus,] for a little while; but, he being 
ain, they recovered their ancient Denominations of 
September and OH r; but the two. laft, 7, e. Novem- 
r and December, have only kept the Names of the 
der in which they ſtand, without alteration from the 
beginning. As for the Months which were either added, 
or at leaſt tranſpoſed in their order, by Numa, Februa 
may be lookt upon as the Month of Purification, for D 
the Name [which comes from the Word l ſignifies, 
and then it is they make expiation for the Plants, and 


celebrate the Feaſt of Lupercalia, in which many Cere- 
monies agree with the Solemnities uſed on the Luſtra- 
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tions or Cleanfing Days: And Januaty, the firſt Month, 
is ſo call'd ftom Janus; and it ſeems to me very pro- 
bable that Numa removed the Month of March, (which 
is ſo called from Mars) out of its precedency [and 
aſſigned it to January] with a deſign to ſignify his pre- 
fering Political Virtues before Martial, in all reſpects. 
For this Janus in Antient times, whether he were Demi- 
god or King, being a great Politician and one that 
ſtudied the good of Society, is ſaid to have changed the 
brutiſh and wild Natures of Men into a gentle and civit 
diſpofition ; for which reaſon they figure him with two 
Faces, beholding at the ſame time the two different 
States and Conftitutions of Human-kind. He has a 
Temple at Rome with two Gates, which they call the 
Gates of War: For it is the Cuſtom for this Temple 
to ſtand open in the time of War, and ſhut in the times 
of Peace; of which latter there was very ſeldom an 
Example: for when the Roman Empire was enlarged 
and extended to its utmoſt bounds, it was ſo encompaſſed 
with barbarous Nations and Enemies, that it was ſeldom 
or never at Peace, Only in the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
after he had overcome Anthony, that Temple was ſhut = 
As likewiſe once before for a little time, when Marcus 
Attlius and Titus Manlius were Conſuls; but then it 
continued not ſo long, before that Wars breaking out, 
it was again opened: But during the Reign of Nume 
it was never ſeen open one day, but continued conftanthy 
ſhut for forty three Years together. So entire a Ceſſa- 
tion of all kind of War was there on all Sides. For 
not only 'the People of Rome were tamed, and as it were 
charmed by the juſt and mild Government of their 
Prince, but even the Neighbouring Cities round about 
(as if ſome gentle Breeze or ſalubrious Air had blown 
from Rome upon them) begun to change their Temper 3 
and a general inclination to Peace and good Government 
was infuſed into all, ſo that every one apply'd himſelf. 
to the Management of his Lands and Farm, to the quiet 
Education of his Children, and Worſhip of the Gods: 
Feſtival Days, and pleaſant Banquets, mutual Benevo= 
"Toh h = U leng 
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lence and kind Entertainment of Friends viſiting and con- 
verſing freely with each other, without fear. or jealouſy, 
were the common Practice over all [taly, while from 
Numa's Wiſdom, as from a Fountain, an univerſal 
Honeſty and Juſtice flowed upon- all, - and his calm 
Tranquillity diffuſed itſelf around every way, So that 
the high and Hyperbolical expreſſions of the Poets are 
ſaid to fall ſhort in deſcribing the happy ſtate of thoſe 
Days; e 

When Spears, and Swords, and direful Arms of War 
Mere laid aſide, and ruſtied in their places; 

No Trumpet Sounds alarm' d the publick Peace, 

But all ſecurely ſlept | 


For during the whole Reign of Numa, there was neither 
War, nor Sedition, nor Innovation deſigned againſt the 
State; nor even ſo much as any enmity or envy to the 
Perſon of the Prince : nor was there any Plot or Con- 
ſpiracy out of ambitious deſign to out him of his Go- 
vernment. But either the fear of the Gods who ſeemed 
to take a particular Care of his Perſon; or a Reverence 
for his Virtue : or Divine good Fortune, which, during 
his time, kept Mens Lives free and pure from all ſuch 
Wickedneſs ; then produced an effectual inſtance and 
proof of the truth of that Opinion of Plato which he 
ventured to deliver many Ages after, in relation to a 
well-formed Commonwealth, viz. That the only means 
to cauſe a true Ceſſation, or Cure of Evil among Men, muft 
be from ſome divine Conjuncture of Fortune, when Royal 
Authority meeting with a Philoſophical Mind in the ſame 
Perſon, ſhall put Virtue in a ſtate of Power and Superi- 
ority over Vice, For the Wiſe Man is truly happy : and 
happy alſo are they who can hear and receive the Words 
which flow from the Mouth of a Wiſe Man. Poſlibly 
there would be no need of Compulſion or Menaces to 
ſubject the Multitude; but that when they ſee Virtue 
in a clear and ſhining inſtance manifeſted in the life of 
their Prince, they would freely of themſelves grow 
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wiſe, and conform themſelves to an innocent and happy 
life, in friendſhip and mutual Concord, with Juſtice and 
Moderation, wherein conſiſts the nobleſt end of all poli- 
tical Government, and that Prince is of all others moſt 
worthy of Royal Authority who can bring to effect ſuch 
a life and ſuch a diſpoſition in his Subjects. Now this is 
what Numa ſeems to have had conſtantly in his view 
more than any other Man. 

As to his Children and Wives, there is a diverſity of 
Reports by ſeveral Authors: Some ſay that he never 
had any other Wife than Tatia, nor more Children than 
one Daughter called Pompilia. Others will have it that 
befides Her he left four Sons, namely, Pompo, Pinus, - 
Calpus and Mamercus, each of which left a Succeſſion of 
Noble Families; for from Pompo came the Pomponi, 
from Pinus the Pinarii, from Calpus the Calpurnii, and 
from Mamercus the Mamerci, who for this reaſon had 
the firname of Reges, that is Kings. But there is a 
third ſort of Authors who accuſe theſe [laſt mentioned 
Writers] as flattering thoſe great Families, in order to 
gain their Favour, and affixing to them falſe Pedigrees 
pretended to be deduced from Numa, and affirm that 
Pompilia was not his Daughter by Tatia, but born of 
Lucretia, to whom he was married after he came to his 
Kingdom: However all of them agree in Opinion, that 
Pompilia was married to Marcius, the Son of that Mar- 
cius who perſuaded him to accept the Government; for 
he accompanied him to Rome, where, as a Signal of 
Honour, he was choſen into the Senate; and after the 
Death of Numa, ſtanding. in competition with Tullus 
Hoſtilius for the Kingdom, and being diſappointed of the 
Election, in high Diſcontent put an end to his own 
life [by abſtaining from eating. ] Howſoever his Son 
Marcius, who had married Pompilia, refiding at Rome, 
was the Father of Ancus Marcius, who ſucceeded Tullus 
Hoſtilius in the Kingdom, and was (as it is reported) 
but five Years of Age when Numa died, | 

 Numa's Death was neither ſharp nor ſudden, but being 
gradually worn away with old Age and gentle Sickneſs, 
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fas Piſo relates) he at laſt ended his Days a little above 
fourſcore Years old, That which made all the glories 
of his Life conſummate was the honour paid to him at 


His Funeral, when all the People that were in Alliance 


and Amity with him met together at his Interment, 
with publick Preſents and Garlands: The Senators 
carried the Bier on which his Corps was laid, and the 
Prieſts followed and accompanied the Proceſſion ; all 
the reſt of the train (among which were a great number 
even of Women and Children) followed with ſuch la- 
mentable Sighs and Tears, not as if they affiſted at the 
burial of an aged and worn-out King, but rather as if 
each of them had then buried his deareſt Relation in the 
Aower of his Age. They did not burn his Body, be- 
cauſe tis ſaid he had given a particular command to the 
\ contrary : But they made two Stone Coffins, which 
they buried under the Hill Janiculum, One of which 
contained his Body, and the Other contained -thoſe 
Books which he had written in the fame manner as 
ſome Legiſlators among the Greeks wrote their Tables 
of Laws (called Cyrbes.) But he having in his life-time 
perfectly taught the Prieſts all that he had written, and 
Habituated them to a perfect {kill and practice of every 
Particular, commanded that theſe ſacred Books ſhould be 
buried with his Body, as if he thought ſuch ſecret My- 
ſteries could not be kept and conveyed with ſufficient 
reſpe& in lifeleſs writing. For this very Reaſon, they 
ſay, the Pythagoreans would not commit their Precepts 
For Conſtitutions] to writing, but imprinted them upon 
the memory, and by way of unwritten inſtruction, ts 
ſuch as were worthy to receive them. And when their 
method and manner of ſolving abſtruſe Problems in 
Geometry, which were called occult [or myſtical] hap- 
pened to be diſcovered to one of the Unworthy, they 
gave out that the Deity animadverted upon it,. and pur- 
ſued ſuch wicked profaneneſs with a great and ſtrange 
Puniſhment. Upon which account we may more eaſily 
pardon [the Miſtake of ] Thoſe who would fain per- 
ſuade us that Numa and Pytbageras lived at the ſame 
time 
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time and converſed together, ſince there are ſo many in- 
ſtances in which they ſo nearly reſemble one another. 

Valerius Antias writes, that the Books which were 
buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts or Coffins of Stone, were 
twelve Volumes which treated of the ſacred Offices, 
[in Latin] and twelve others in Greek, containing Mat- 
ters of Philoſophy : and that about four hundred Years 
afterwards, when P, Cornelius and M. Bebius were Con- 
ſuls, there happening to fall a great Rain, by which the 
Earth that covered the Coffins was broke away, the 
violence of the torrent diſplaced the Coffins, - ſo that 
when the covers fell off One of them appear'd empty, 
without the leaſt Part or Relick of any Human Body 
in the Other were the Books before mention'd, [fill 
remaining entire ;] which when, the Pretor Perilius had 
read and, peruſed, he made Oath in the Senate, that in 
his Opinion, it was inconſiſtent both with Juſtice and 
Religion, for thoſe Books to be divulged, or made put- 
lick to the People; whereupon all the Volumes were 
carried to the Market-place, and there burnt, 

It generally happens that due praiſe and applauſe fol- 
lows alk Perſons eminent for Juſtice ,and Virtue, which 
ſtill grows greater after they are dead, becauſe the Envy 
raiſed againſt them ſeldom outlives them, and ſome have 
the happineſs to ſee it die before them, And beſides all 
This, the fortune which befel the ſucceeding Kings 
made the Glory of Numa ſhine the brighter. For of the 
five, which were all that reigned after him, the laſt was 
depoſed from his Crown, and ended his old Age in 
Baniſhment: and of the other four, none died a natural 
Death, but three of them were cut off by Treaſon : and 
Tullus Heſtilius, who immedately ſucceeded Numa in the 
Kingdom, deriding moſt of his eminent Virtues, but 
eſpecially and above all the reſt, his Devotion to the 
Gods, reproaching it as fit only to make Men lazy and 
effeminate, he turned the minds of the People to War; 
yet he did not continue always in this youthful ſort of 
inſolence, but having his Mind changed by a dangerous 
and range diſtemper, he fell into ſuch grievous Super- 
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Rition, as had not the leaſt reſemblance to the true 


Piety and Religion of Numa, and befides he implanted . 
this ſuperſtitious paſſion till more ſtrongly in others 
by the manner of his Death] being deftroyed by a 


hunderbolt. 
EE EE TC: aL RIA SL. 
The Compariſon of Numa with Lycurgus. 


ND now we have gone over the Lives of Numa 
and Lycurgus, we muſt (though the Work be 
difficult) collect the Points of difference be- 


| tween the Two thus expoſed to view: For as 
to the qualities common to Both, 'ſuch as, for Inſtance, 


their Prudence and Moderation, their Piety, their Po- 
Ilitical Virtues, their ability to inſtruct Others, their 
deriving (Both of them) the Original of their Laws 
and Conſtitutions from the Gods: Theſe all appear 
ſufficiently from their actions. But as to the peculiar 


excelleneies which belong to each of them ſeparately, 


the firſt in reſpe&t of Numa was his accepting a King- 
dom, and in reſpect of Lycurgus his reſigning it: for 
the One took it upon him without being defirous of it : 


the Other gave it up when he had it in Poſſeſſion. The 


One, from a private Perſon and a Stranger, was by 
Others freely made their Sovereign; but the Other, 
from the tate of a Prince, voluntarily made himſelf a 
private Perſon, It was glorious in One to acquire a 
Kingdom by his reputation for] Juſtice 3 and no leſs 
glorious in the Other to prefer. Juſtice before a King- 
dom, 'The Virtue which raiſed the reputation of the 
One ſo high as to be thought worthy to wear a Crown, 
made the Other ſo great as to deſpiſe a Crown, 

The ſecond po;nt [of difference] is this: Whereas 
[in managing the Government] like the tuning of an 
| | Inſtrument, 
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Inſtrument, Lycurgus ſcrewed up That at Sparta to an 
higher pitch, which was grown flat and ſunk by Riot; 
Numa let down that at Rome to a lower Key, which 
had been too high and ſharp. The great difficulty of 
the Undertaking was indeed on Lycurgus's ſide; for he 
did not go about to perſuade Ris Citizens to put off 
their Armour, and lay by their Swords, but to diſmiſs 
their Gold and Silyer, and to throw away their fine 
Furniture and rich Tables: not to ceaſe from War in 
order to keep Feftival Days, and do Sacrifice to the 
Gods, but to leave off their Feaſting and Revelling, 
in order to take pains, and practiſe themſelves in Arms 
and laborious Exerciſes, Upon which account Numa 
effected every thing by way of perſuaſion, with Good- 
will and Reverence from his People ; but Lycurgus, af- 
ter running great danger, and expoſing his Perſon to a 
grievous Attack, could not without great difficulty com- 
paſs his deſign, But it muſt be owned that the Mufe 
of Numa [i. e. his manner of tuning a Commonwealth} 
was more ſmooth and full of humanity, in that he 
gently turned, and as it were ſoothed his People out of 
their intractable and fiery diſpoſition into the practice 
of Peace and Juſtice, And if we muſt be forced to 
aſcribe that Caſe of killing the Totes (which was a_ 
moſt cruel and wicked act) to the Politicks of Lycur- 
gus, we muſt needs confeſs. that Numa was by far the 


more kind and human Legiſlator, who gave even ſuch - 


as were confeſſedly Slaves, a taſte of ſuch reſpect as 
belongs to Freemen, by introducing the Cuſtom for 
them to fit at the Table in Company with their Maſters 
For this they ſay was 
one of Nums's Inſtitutions, who thought it reafonable 
to admit Such to a ſhare in' the Enjoyment of the an- 
nual Fruits of the Earth, as ſhared in the labour of 
cultivating them. But there are Some who treating in 
the way of Mythology ſay that this Cuſtom is ftill pre- 
ſerved as a Monument of that Equality which was in 


the Age of Saturn, when there was no diſtinction be- 


tween 
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tween the Lord and the Servant; but All lived as 


Kindred and Relations in a Parity and Condition of 
Equality. : 


However it may be ſaid in general that both [Numa | 


and Lycurgus] appear to have had the ſame deſign, 

which was to bring their People to a 
(1) Aurde- (1) contented frugality and ſobriety of 
KAY . living; and as to the other Virtues, One 

ſeems to have had the greateſt regard for 
Fortitude, the Other for Juſtice; unleſs they were 
really forced to go ſuch different ways to work, becauſe 
the Nature and Cuſtoms of the two political Conſtitu- 
tions which they were ſeverally to model were ſo ex- 
ceedingly unlike one another, For it was not out of 
Cowardiſe, that Numa put an end to War, but to pre- 
vent the doing acts of Injuſtice. Nor did Lycurgus 
train up his People to Arms, that they ſhould do in- 
Jury (or violence) to Others, but that they ſhould not 
be expoſed to injuries Themſelves. Thus while each 
of them attempted to cut off what was exceſſive, and 


to ſupply what was defective in the ſtate of their People, 


they were under a neceſſity of making great alterations. 

And then again, as to the diſpoſition and diſtribution 
of the parts of their reſpective Governments : That 
of Numa was exceeding popular, and fitted to pleaſe 
the Commonalty; for out of Goldſmiths, Muſicians, 


Shoemakers, [ and the reſt of the. Companies] he made | 
one compounded Populace of all different Profeſſions 


mixt together : But That of Lycurgus was more ſevere 
and Ariſtocratical, for it allowed no Trade or manual 
Arts to be exerciſed by any hands but 

(2) perei- thoſe of Slaves, and ſuch (2) Foreigners 
XY as were Inmates upon ſufferance ; but con- 
flined ſuch as were Citizens to the Manage- 

ment of the Spear and Buckler, as being only Artiſans 
of War, and Servants of Mars, who neither under- 
ſtood nor ſtudied to underſtand any other Art but how 
to obey their Commanders and conquer their Enemies, 
Neither 
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Neither were Freemen permitted to practiſe any of the 
ways of growing rich, (that ſo they might be entirely 
free once for all) but the buſineſs of getting Money 
was left to their Slaves and the Votes, as was alſo the 
Ons of ſerving up their Suppers and dreſſing their 
eat. 
But Numa made no ſuch Diſtinction: 

He only took care to prevent (3) Soldi- (3) ga- 

ers from getting much in their way [of runde 

Plunder,] but prohibited no other [ho- AG,, 

neſt] means of growing Rich: nor did | | 

he endeavour to level Mens Eftates, or reduce them 
to an Equality, but gave every Man a liberty to amaſs 

Wealth, and grow as rich as he was able; and took 

no care to provide againft Poverty, which by the Ad- 

ditions of poor People, who flocked to the City, in- 
creaſed daily: Whereas in the very beginning, (while 
there was no great difparity in Mens Eftates, but all 
were pretty much upon a level) he ought vigorouſly to 
have reſtrained the covetous deſire of having more 

One than Another, as Lycurgus did, and ſo to have 

prevented the inconveniencies arifing from thence, which 
| were not inconfiderable, but ſuch as gave Birth and 
Original to thoſe many and grievous troubles which fre- 
quently happened in the Roman State. 

But as to an equal Partition of Lands, neither is 
Lycurgus to be blamed for making it, nor Numa for 
not making it. For this Equality was the very Baſis | 
and Foundation of the Spartan Commonwealth: But | 
an allotment of Lands having been ſo lately made [at 
Rome, ] there could be no urgent neceflity for making 
a new Partition, nor for altering that firſt diſtribution 
of Property, which, very probably, continued as yet in 
the ſame ſtate as it was. | 

Now as to- that Community, in reſpe& of Marriage 
and the Propagation of Children, which Both of them 
with very good Policy appointed to prevent Jealouſy, 
they did not entirely take the ſame method, For a 

Roman. 
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Roman Husband having Children enow, or as many 28 


he thought fit to keep, might part with his Wife at 


the requeſt of Another who wanted Children; having 
full Power both to divorce her, and take her again, if 
he pleaſed. But the Laconian Husband allowed the 
free uſe of his Wife to any other that deſired to have 
Children by her, and yet ſtill kept her in his Houſe, 
and retain'd the Bond and Conditions of Marriage in 
the ſame force and virtue as at firſt: Nay many Hus- 
bands (as we have ſaid) would often invite ſuch Men 
to their Houſes by whom they thought they might hope 
to have handſom and well-made Children, [which 
they took for their own], What then is the difference 
between theſe two Cuſtoms? Only this; that in the 
One Ci. e. the Lacedæmonian Way) there is an abſo- 
lute and entire unconcernedneſs about their Conſorts, 
as to thoſe things which give moſt other Men ſo much 
diſturbance, and fire them with ſuch jealouſy and diſ- 
quiet all their lives: in the other (7. e. the Roman 
way) there was a ſort of Simplicity which ſhewed ſome 
reſpe& for Modeſty, alledging the Marriage-contra& in 
defence of it, and thereby ownirg how uneaſy it was 
to endure ſuch a Community in Wedlock. Moreover, 
the Conſtitutions of Numa as to Virgins were more ſe- 
vere, preſcribing Rules to keep them modeſt, and free 
from all ſuſpicions of unchaſtity : but the Orders of 
Lycurgus were in that point more diſſolute, giving an 
indecent liberty to Maids and ſingle Women; which 
afforded to the Poets Subject for their rallery, who 
(as particularly Ibycus) gave them the Epithet of 
#2/vewveidac, or Wenches with ſhort Petticoats to ſhew 
their Thighs ; and #1Jpomerdc, or rampant Girls that 
run mad for a Man: as Euripides faith, 


Mo ſcorn to keep at home, but run abroad 
With naked Thighs and open Coats, to wye 


With valiant Youths in manlike exerciſe, 


For 


or 


For indeed the Skirts of the Habit which the Maidens 
wore were not cloſed below, but flew open on both 
tides, ſo that as they walked their Thighs appeared 
bare. Sopbocles has plainly deſcribed this in the follow- 
ing Paſſage, where he ſays that Hermione was 


Still lite a wvanton Girl, with Coats tuck'd high, 
And Robe let looſe, to ſhew her naked Thigh, 


Upon this account it is ſaid that the Women were ex- 
ceeding Confident, and eſpecially that they henpeck'd 
their Husbands; becauſe they not only bore an abſo- 
Jute ſway at home, but alſo had the privilege of Votes 
in publick Aſſemblies, and liberty of Speech in matters 
of higheſt moment. But Numa [with better decorum] 


not only preſerved entire to the Matrons all Marks of 


Honour and Reſpe& from their Husbands, which they 
had in the Reign of Romulus, when they were uſed 
with ſuch great kindneſs to compenſate for their Rape; 
but at the ſame time he put them under a guard of 
great Modeſty, and obliged them to forbear all med- 
dling Curioſity. He taught them Sobriety, and accuſ- 
tomed them to Silence; for they were prohibited the 


uſe of Wine intirely, and not allowed the freedom of 


Diſcourſe. even in the moſt neceſſary matters, unleſs in 
the Company and Preſence of their Husbands, So that, 
as the Story goes, when at a certain time a Woman 
had the Confidence to plead her own Cauſe at the Bar 
in a place of Judicature, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous a thing, that the Senate ſent to enquire of the 
Oracle, what ſuch a Prodigy might portend to the 
Commonwealth, And one great Argument to prove 


the complying Temper and obliging meek Behaviour 


of theſe Roman Matrons in all other reſpects, is the 


memorable notice which is taken of ſuch as were defi- 


cient in theſe Virtues, For as our [Greek] Hiſtorians 
record in their Annals the Names of thoſe who firſt 
unſheathed the Sword of Ciyil War, or fought _ 
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their Brothers, or murder'd their Fathers or Mothers; 
ſo the Roman Writers report, that Spurius Carvilius 


was the firſt who divorced his Wife; being a caſe that 


never before happened in the ſpace of 230 Years from 
the Foundation of the City ; and that one Thalea by 
Name, the Wife of Pinarius, was the firſt that had 
any quarrel or debate with her Mother-in-law Gegania, 
in the Reign of Targuinins Superbus: ſo excellently 
well framed, for the preſervation of Decency and Mo- 
deſty, were thoſe Conſtitutions which this Lawgiver 
made in relation to Marriages. 

Correſpondent to the manner of educating the Vir- 
Eins in other reſpects, was the method ſeverally taken 
of beſtowing them in Marriage, For Lycurgus was. for 
marrying them when they were full ripe and eager for 
Husbands, that this Converſation with Men, when Na- 
. required it, might be a principle of kindneſs and 
ove, rather than of hatred and fear towards Thoſe 
who forced them againſt the inclingtions of Nature : 
and that their Bodies might have ſufficient Strength to 
undergo the trouble of Breeding and pains of Childbirth, 
in as much as he took the only end of their Marriage 
to be the buſineſs of bearing Children. | 
But the Romans married out their Daughters at twelve 
Years of Age, or under, as ſuppoſing that by this 
means not only their Perſons but their Humours and 
Diſpoſitions would come pure and untainted into the 
management of the Husband [to be formed according 
to his liking. ] Now tis plain that the firſt way [i. e. 
of Lycurgus| is more agreeable to the deſires of Na- 
ture, which only reſpects the Procreation of Children; 
but the other is better adapted to make a conjugal Life 
comfortable, and calculated for the rules of moral liv- 
ing. But however it muſt be owned that Lycurgus, by 
the. care which he took for inſpecting the Education-of 
Children, and collecting them in Companies, their pub- 
lick Diſcipline and common Aſſemblies, together with 
their regular and orderly management at their publick 
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Suppers, Exerciſes and Paſtimes, gave ſuch a plain in- 
ſtance of his ſuperior skill, as ſhews that in Compari- 
ſon to Him Numa was no better than One in the ordi- 
nary rank of Legiſlators; foraſmuch as Numa left the 
Education of the Youth intirely to the Parents, to be 
managed according to their own pleaſure, or as their 
neceſſities required; ſo that any one was at Liberty, if 


he pleaſed, to make his Son a Husbandman, or to teach 
him the Trade of a Ship-Carpenter, or a Braſier, or a 


Muſician : juſt as if they had been under no Obligation 
to have them trained at firſt to one and the ſame end, 
and their Manners made conformable to each other [in 
order to purſue the common good ;] but as if they were 
all merely like Paſſengers in a Ship, where every one 
comes upon a diſtin Intereſt and Deſign of his own, 


and only in time of danger can be got together, for fear 


of loſing their Own to conſult the publick Safety, but 
at all other times conſider nothing but their own parti- 
cular Concerns, = 

It is not indeed reaſonable that we ſhould blame the 
generality of Legiſlators, who happen to be deficient in 
this point, either for. want of skill or for want of 
power to bring their deſigns to bear: But for ſo wiſe a 
Man as Numa, who undertook the Government of a 
People which. had been ſo lately collected into one Body, 
and which made not the leaſt oppoſition to any thing 
that he had a mind to; what could be more proper, 
or of more concern, to employ his firſt and principal 
care and attention, than the Education of Children and 
Diſcipline of Youth, that ſo they might not grow up 
to be Men of diſagreeable and turbulent Tempers : but 
being immediately from the very Cradle formed and 
faſhioned to one Common Rule of publick Virtue, 
might mutually agree to proſecute the ſame good end, 
The care which Lycurgus took in this matter, (beſides 
its ſerving. to many other good purpoſes) was of ex- 
cceding great advantage towards preſerving. his Laws 
inviolate. For the fear of breaking their Oaths [which 

Vo. I. 3 he 


| 
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He made them take to preſerve the Conſtitution] would 
Have ſigniſied but little, if he had not by Diſcipline 


and Education, as it were, infuſed his Laws into the 


Manners of the Children, and made them ſuck in a 
Teal for his political Inſtitutions with their very Milk. 
So that for above five hundred Years together the fun- 


damental and principal points of his Legal Eftabliſh= 


ment continued in force, as if it had taken a deep and 


ſtrong dye, [which could not eaſily be waſh'd out.) 
But when Numa expired, the great end and aim 
of his Government, which was that Rome ſhould con- 
tinue in Peace and Amity, immediately vaniſh'd with 
him. For no ſooner was he dead, but 


0 (4) ce ibbu- (4) the Temple of Janus (fo famous 


per en. for its two Gates) which he had con- 
ſtantly kept ſhut, (as if he had indeed 


kept War itſelf tamed and cloſe pent up in it,) was 


preſently thrown wide open on both hands, and 
all Italy was filled with Blood and Slaughter. And 


thus one of the fineſt and juſteſt Conſtitutions in the 


World was not able to ſubſiſt for any (even the leaſt) 
conſiderable time, becauſe it wanted that Cement in it 
which ſhould have kept all firm together, that is a good 
Education of Youth, | | 

What then? (will Some ſay.) Hath not Rome ad- 
vanced itſelf to a better Condition by the practice of 
War? A Queſtion this is which requires a long and 
tedious Anſwer, if we are to ſatisfy ſuch Men as ſup- 
poſe this better Condition to confiſt in Riches, and Luxu- 
ry, and Dominion over others, rather than in quiet 
Safety, Moderation of Mind, and a contented Enjoy- 
ment of our Own, with Juſtice to Others, However 
even This will appear to make much for Lycurgus, that 
the Romans advanced their State to ſo great a pitch 


after they had changed the Conſtitution from what it 


was in Numa's Days: But the Lacedæmonians, on the 


contrary, as ſoon as ever they fell from the Obſerva- 
tion of thoſe Orders which Lycurgus enjoined, 2 
; % 4. — 2 eing 


ferva- 
from 


being 
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being a very great State, they became a moſt deſpicable 
People; and after they had loſt the Command of the 
reſt of Greece, were in danger of being themſelves in- 
tirely deſtroyed. | | 5 

But after all it muſt be allowed that thus much of 
Numa was truly great and God-like, That though 
an Alien, he was thought worthy to be courted to 
come and take the Crown: That he altered the whole 
frame of the Government by mere perſuafion : and That 
he kept the abſolute Rule over a City conſiſting of two 
Parties not yet well compacted, which he did without 
any occaſion to make uſe of Arms, or any ſort of force 
(ſuch as Lycurgus uſed when he headed the Nobility 


againſt the Commons ;) but by meer dint of Wiſdom and 


Juſtice brought every one to concur intirely with him, 
and ſettled a perfect harmony among them. 
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ros the Grammarian, in his An- 
WY) ſwer to Aſclepiades concerning Solon's Ta- 
bles, mentions a Paſſage of one Philocles, 
wherein he pretends to ſhew that Solon's 
SRD Father's Name was Eupborion, contrary 
to the Opinion of all others who have made any men- 
tion of Solon : for they generally agree that he was the 
Son of FExeceſtides, a man of. moderate Wealth and 
Power in the City; but a Family of the firſt Quality, 
being deſc-nded from Codrus : his Mother, as Hera- 
clides Ponticas affirms, was Coufin to Piſftratus his Mo- 
ther, and theſe Two. at firſt were great Friends, partly 
becauſe they were akin, and partly becauſe P;//ratus 
was a Perſon of excellent Qualities, and very handſom, 
which (as Some ſay,) made Solon much in love with 
him. And for this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, when afterwards 
they difter'd about the Government, their Enmity never 
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produc'd any harſh and violent Paſſion; but thoſe ol 
Kindneſſes ſtuck cloſe in their Minds, and kept the 
remembrance of their former love and dear affection ſtill 
alive, like glowing Embers of once ſcorching Fire, For 
that Solon was not Proof againſt Beauty, nor had Cou- 
rage enough (lite Champion ftout in cloſeſt fight) to reſiſt 
the Force of Love, we may conjecture by his Poems; 


| and by a Law he forbad Slaves to perfume themſelves, 


or love Boys; making that an honourable Action, and 
only fit for Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 
Worthy to the practice of that, which he commanded 
the Unworthy to forbear. Piſſtratus likewiſe is re- 
ported to have loved one Charmus, and to have conſe- 
crated a Statue of Love in the Academy, where thoſe 
light their Torches that run the ſacred Torch-race. 
Solon, as Ermippus writes, when his Father had ruin'd 
His Eſtate in doing Benefits and Kindneſſes to other 
Men, tho' he had Friends enough that were willing to 
contribute to his relief, yet being aſham'sd to be beholden 
to Others, ſince he was deſcended from a Family who 
were accuſtomed to do Kindneſſes rather than receive 
them, He therefore apply'd himſelf to Merchandize in 
his younger Years'; tho' Others aſſure us that Solon 
travel'd rather to get Learning and Experience than to 
raiſe an Eſtate: tis certain that he was a Lover of Wif- 
dom, for when he was old he would ſay, 


; Though aged grown, yet much I daily learn, | 
But he was no Admirer of Riches, eſteeming him equally 


- 


wealthy. 


Who ſees vaſt heups of Gold at his command, 
Fine Horſes, and a fair Eſtate in Land; 


Aud Him, to whom indulgent Fate beflow'd 


. Sufficient Wealth to buy him Clothes and Food: 
But if to this, a Wife, and prattling Boys, 
And Youth, and Grace, He hath the height of Toys. 
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And in another place, | 


Nd <2: | 
J would be rich, and yet to raiſe my Purſe, 
Mot cheat ; for Wealth, ſo got, the. Gods will curſe. 


Now nothing hinders, but that a virtuous Man and 
a good Citizen may ſo order it, as neither to be too ſoli- 


citous in procuring . Superfluities, nor ſo unconcerned 


as to deſpiſe the uſe of Things neceſſary : and conve- 
nient. In thoſe days, (according to Heſiod,) it was no 
ſhame for a Man to work, nor did a Trade make any 
difference of Quality, But Merchandize was a very ho- 
nourable Profeflion, which brought home the good 
things which the barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the 
occaſion of Friendſhip with their: Kings, and Mother 
of Experience, in many kinds. Some Merchants have 
built great Cities, as the Founder of Maſſilia, that 
Man ſo much eſteem'd by the Gault that live about 
the Rhone: Some alſo report, that Thales and Hippo- 
crates the Mathematician traded; and that Plato de- 
fray d the Charges of his Travels by ſelling Oil in 
LEgypt. Now Some ſuppoſe that Solon's profuſe and 
ſoft way of living, and his Diſcourſe of Pleaſures in 
his Poems, too looſe for a Philoſopher, were occaſioned 
by his Trading Life; for having ſuffer'd a thouſand 
Dangers, *twas fit they . ſhould. be rccompens'd with 
ſome Pleaſures and Enjoyments. But that he ac- 
counted himſelf rather poor than rich, is evident from 
theſe Lines, | 


Some wicked Men are rich, ſome Good are poor ; 

T would not change my Virtue for their Store: 
For That's a ſure Poſſeſſion, firm as Fate; 
Whilſt Wealth now flies to this Man, now to that. 


At firſt he us'd his Poetry not for any ſerious pur- 
poſe, but by way of Diverſion, as it ſhould-ſeem, and 
to paſs away his idle Hours: but afterwards he in- 


ſerted Sentences of Moral Philoſophy, and interwove 


many 


. anne 
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many political Remarks into his Poems, not as Matter 
of Hiſtory, or for Memory ſake, but ſuch as contained 
Apologies for his own Actions, and withal ſome earneſt 


Exhortation, grave Advice, or ſevere Reprehenſion to 


the Athenians, Some report, that he defign'd to put 
his Laws into a Poem, and they quote this as the 
beginning of it: : | 


Fir, wwe implore a Bleſſing on our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and Honour and Applauſe. 


Of moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then wiſe 
Men, he chiefly eſteemed Politicks; in Phyficks he 
was very rude and illiterate, as appears by this : 


Soft Snow and Hail fall from a frozen Cloud; 


From plaring. Lightning, Thunder roars aloud ; 
' The Winds make the Seas rough, they wex the Main; 
But when they ceaſe to blow, tis ſmooth and plain, 


And indeed *tis probable, that at that time it was only 
Thales's Wiſdom which had gone any further in Spe- 
culation than was of abſolute uſe in practice; and the 
other fix were call'd Wiſe Men from their great Skill in 
Political Affairs. Fame delivers that They had an In- 
terview at Delpbi, and another at Corinth, by the 
procurement of Periander, who made Proviſion for 
their Entertainment: but their Credit and Reputation 
was chiefly raiſed by ſending the Tripod round to them 
all, and their modeſt returning it, and complaiſant 
yielding to one another : For (as the Story goes) when 
ſome Coans once were drawing a Net, and ſome Stran- 
gers from Miletus had bought the Draught at a venture; 
there chanced to come up a Golden Tripod, which (they 
ſay) Helen, at her return from Troy, upon the remem- 
brance of an old Prophecy, threw in there. Now the 
Strangers at firſt conteſting with the Fiſhers about the 
Tripod, and the Cities eſpouſing the Quarrel ſo far as to 
engage themſelves in a War, l (oo end the Con- 
= troverſy,] 
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troverſy, ] adviſed both Parties to preſent it to the wiſeſt 
Man; and firſt it was ſent to Miletus, to Thales, the. 
Coans freely preſenting. this One Man with That, for 
which they fought all the Meleſians together, But 
Thales declaring Bias a wiſer Perſon than himſelf, it wan 
ſent to Him ; from Him to Another, as yet wiſer: and' 
ſo going round them All, it came to Tales a ſecond” 
time; and at laſt, being carried from Miletus to Thebes, 
it was there dedicated to Apollo Iſmenius. Theopbraſtus 
writes, that it was firft preſented to Bias at Priene; 
and next to Thales, at Miletus, and ſo through All it re- 
turned to Bias, and was at laſt ſent to Delphi, This is 
the general Report; only Some, inſtead of a Triped; 
fay this Preſent was a Bowl ſent by Cræſus; Others, a 
Cup which one Bathycles had left. There are Some who 
give an. Account of a particular Converſation which 
Anacharſis had with Solon, and likewiſe of Another 
which Thales had, in which there paſt ſuch Diſcourſe as 
follows: Anacharſis (as the Story goes) coming to 
Athens, knock'd at Solon's Door, and told him, That 
he being a Stranger was come to be. his Gueſt; and 
contract a Friendſhip with him: And Solon replyings 
*Trs better to make Friends at home; Anacharfis return'd, 
Then you that are at home make me your Friend, and take. 
me "for your Gueſt, Solon ſurpriſed; at this ingenious 
Subtilty of the Man, receiv'd him kindly, and kept 
him fome time with him, whilſt he was managing the 
Commonwealth, and contriving his Laws; which 
when Anacharfis underſtood, he laught at Solon's under- 
taking, for imagining. he could reftrain the Injuſtice and- 
Covetouſneſs of his Citizens by written Laws which were 
no better than Spiders Webs, and would, like Them, hold 
only the Weak and Poor, when they vere caught, but 
would be eaſily broken through by the Mighty. and Rich. 
To This (they ſay) Solon replied, that Men kept their 
rag zvben neither ſide can get any thing by the break=- 
ing of them; and he would ſo fc his Laws to the Giti= 
zens, that All would underſtand, *twas more eligible to be 
Full and Obey, than at contrary to the Command, = 
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the event proved rather as Anacharfis by his Compariſon 
gueſſed, then as Solon hoped it would. 
Anacbarſis, being one time at the (1) 'Exxanoia. 
(1) Grand Aſſembly, ſaid, he wondred 
much that in Greece the Wiſe Men ſhould propoſe 
Cauſes, and Fools determine. 
When Solon came to Thales at Miletus, he wondred 
that Thales took no care to get him a Wife and Children. 
To This Thales made no Anſwer for the preſent, but a 
few days after dealt with a Stranger to pretend that he 
came. from Athens ten days ago; and Solon enquiring 
what Nerus there, the Man, according to his Inſtructions, 
reply'd, None, but only about a young Man's Funeral 
wwhich the whole City celebrated; for he was (they ſaid) 
abe Son of a Perſon of great Honour, and the higheſt Rei- 
putation for Virtue of all his Citizens, who vas not then 
at home, but had been abroad upon his Travels a long 
time. Solon reply'd, What a' miſerable Man is be ! but 
zohat was bis Name? I] have heard it, ſays the Man, 
but have now forgotten it, only there wvas a great Talk of 
bis Wiſdom and his Fuſtice. Thus Solon was drawn on 
by every Anſwer, and his Fears heightned, till at laft, 
being extremely concern'd, he mentioned his own Name, 
and aſk'd the Stranger if that young Man vas not call d 
Solon's Son, and the Stranger aſſenting, he began to beat 
his Head, and to do and ſay ſuch things as Men 
uſually do in ſo great a Paſſion. But Thales held him, 
and with a Smile ſaid, Theſe are the things, Solon, 
which keep me from Marriage and getting Children, which 
are able to ſhake the Courage even of ſo flout a Man as 
you : however be not concern'd at this Report, for "tis 
all a. Fiftion, This Ermippus delivers from Patœcus, 
who pretended that he had Zſop's Soul. But for all this, 
that Man acts a very filly and mean part, who for- 
bears to provide himſelf of Conveniences, for fear of 
lofing them; for upon the ſame account, we ſhould 
neither love to have Wealth, nor Glory, nor Wiſdom, 
fince we may fear to be depriv'd of all theſe: Nay 
even Virtue itſelf, than which there is no greater, 
nor 
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nor more defirable Poſſeſſion, is often loſt by Sicknefs or 
Enchantments. Thales himſelf, tho* unmarried, could 
not be free from Solicitude more than others, unleſs he 
likewiſe took care to avoid having either Friends, or 
Relations, or Country: But even he had an adopted 
Child, one — who was (as they ſay) his Sifter's 
Son; For the Soul having a Principle of Kindneſs 
in itſelf, and being naturally made to love, as well as 
to perceive, think, or remember, ſomething foreign 
and improper always comes in and engages this principle 
of Affection, in Such as have nothing at home proper to 
employ it upon, Strangers or Baſtards inſinuating 
themſelves into a good-natur'd Man's Affections, (as 
they do into an Houſe or Land that wants a lawful 
Heir) and having got Poſſeſſion of them, together with 
his Love to them, they work in him a Care and Concern 
for fear of loſing them; inſomuch that you ſhall ſee 
fome Men who are earneſt Diſputers «againſt Marriage, 
and having of Children; yet, when a Slave's Child, or 
Harlot*s Brat is ſick, or dies, the ſame Men ſhall be moſt 
grievoufly afflicted for the loſs, and make moſt hideous 
outcries. Nay- Some for the death of Dogs or Horſes 
have grieved moſt ſhamefully, as if it were ſuch a Caſe 
as no Man living could bear. And yet Others upon 
the death of virtuous Children, have not been under 
ſuch violent Concern, nor guilty of a mean Action; 
but paſs'd the reſt of their Lives like Men, according 
to the Principles of Reaſon, For tis not Benevolence, 
but Weakneſs, that brings thoſe endleſs Griefs and Fears 
upon ſuch Men as are not armed by Reaſon againſt the 
Krokes'of Fortune: who have not even ſo much as the 
preſent Enjoyment of what they dote ſo much upon; 
while the fear of loſing it gives them ſuch Pain, Vexa- 
tion and Torment. But now we muſt not provide 
againſt the loſs of Wealth by Poverty; or the loſs of 
Friends, by refuſing all Acquaintance; or death of Chil- 
dren, by getting none; but by a proper uſe of our Reaſon 
againſt all ſuch Accidents, But of this too much at 
pelent, | YG 
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Now when the Athenians were tired with a tedious 
and difficult War, which they managed againſt the Me- 
garenſians for the Iſland Salamis ; and made a Law that 
it ſhould be Death for any Man, by writing or ſpeaking;\. 
to aſſert that the City ought to endeavour to recover it: 
Solon (vext at the Diſgrace, and perceiving thouſands of 
the Youth wiſn'd for ſome body to begin the War again, 
dut did not dare to ſtir firſt for fear of the Law ;) coun- 
terfeited a Diſtraction, and by his own Family it was given 
ont in the City that he was Mad ; but he ſecretly com- 
eos d an Elegy, and getting it by heart that it might 
ſeem extempore, he ran out into the Market-place with 
a Cap upon his head; and whilſt the People gathered 
about him, got upon 'the Standing of the Crier, and ſang 
Ear Elegy which begins thus : 


_ From Salamis, that glorious Ille, 7 e 
Aud bring you News, and noble Verſes, home. 


That Poem is call'd Salamis, it contains a hundred 
Verſes, very elegantly written. Now when he had done 
finging, and his Friends began to commend it, eſpecially 
Pififtratus, who exhorted the Citizens to obey his Di- 
rections; they repealed the Law, and renew'sd the War 
under Son's Conduct. The common Report is, that 
with Piſfratus he ſail'd to Colias ; and finding the Wo- 
men, according to the Cuſtom of the Country there, ſa- 
crificing to Ceres, he ſent a truſty Friend to Salamis, 
who ſhould pretend himſelf a Renegade, and adviſe them, 
if they defired to feize the chief Athemian Women, to 
e all ſail to Calias. The Megarenſians taking the 
Story for truth, preſently mann'd a Ship; and Solon 
deſcrying this Ship juſt as it put off from the Iſland, 
commanded the Women to be gone; and ordered ſome 
beardleſs Youth dreſs'd in theſe Womens Clothes, their 
Shoes and Head-dreſſes, and privately arm'd with Dag- 
gers, to dance and wanton near the Shore, till the Ene- 
mies kad landed, and the Ship was in their power. 
Things being thus ordered, the Megarenſiuns were * 
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ed with the Appearance, and coming near the Shore 
trove who ſhould leap out firſt, as it were only to ſeize 
the Women; but were ſo warmly received, that not 
one of them eſcaped; and the Athenians preſently ſet 
fail for the Iſland, and took it. Others deliver that it 
was not taken this way; but that Apello, at Delphi, firſt 
gave him this Oraculous advice : 


All buried with their Faces to the We, 
Appeaſe ; go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt, 


And that Solon failing by Night to the Iſland, facrific'd 
to the Heroes Periphemus and Cychris ; and then taking 
500 Athenians Voluntiers, (who had a Law paſs'd in 
their favour, that if they took the Ifland they ſhould 
have the Government of it) and ſetting Sail with a good 
number of Fiſhing-Veſſels, together with a Galley of 
thirty Oars, he anchored in a Bay of Salamis that Iooks 
towards Eubea : and the Magarenſians that, were then 
in the Iſland being alarm'd by an uncertain report, in 
great diſorder betook themſelves to their Arms, and ſent 
a Ship to diſcover the Enemies. This Ship coming too 
near, Solon took, and ſecuring the Magarenſians, man- 
ned it with the fouteſt of the Athenians, and gave them 
orders to ſail to the Iſland with as much privacy as poſ- 
ſible; and he with the other Soldiers march'd againſt 
the Megarenſians by Land. Now whilſt Theſe were en- 
gaged.in fight, Thoſe from the Ship took the City. This 
relation ſeems to be confirm'd by an old Cuftom after- 
wards practiſed; for an Athenian Ship. uſed firſt to fail 
ſilently to the Iſland, then while the People come down 
with noiſe and a great ſhout, out-leaps a Man in Armour, 
and with a ſtrong Cry runs to the Promontory Sciradi- 
um, to meet thoſe that approach upon the Land; and 
juſt by there ſtands a Temple, which Salon dedicated to 
Mars : for he beat the Megarenſians, and as many as 
were not kill'd in the Battle he ſent away upon Articles. 
But the Megarenſſan; Rill contending, and both fides 
having 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia ref}, 5 
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having received conſiderable Loſſes, they choſe the Spar- 
tans for Arbitrators. Now Many affirm that Homer's 
Authority did Solon a conſiderable kindneſs ; for that he 


inſerted a Line into the Catalogue of Ships, which he 
read when the matter was to be determined, 


Ajax from Salamis twvelve Ships commands, 
And ranks bis Men amidſt th Athenian Bands, 


The Athenians account this but an idle Story, and re- 
port, that Solon made it appear to the Judges, that Phi- 
lens and Euryſaces, the Sons of Ajax, being made free 
of Athens, gave up the Iſland to the Athenians ; and that 
One of them dwelt at Brauron in Attica, the 
Other at Melite; and they have a (2) Ward (2) d3 or, 
of Philaide, to which Piſſtratus belonged, 
which took its name from Philæus. And for a further 
Argument againſt the Megarenſians, he inſiſted on the 
manner of burying the dead [at Salamis, ] that they are 
not buried after the Megarenſian faſhion, but according 
to the Athenian : for the Megarenſians turn the face of 
the Corps, in burial, to the Eaſt, the Athenians to the 
Weſt. ' But Hereas the Megarenſian denies this, and af- 
firms that they likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt, 
He had befides a ſtronger Argument than this, which 
was, that the Athenians have a ſeparate Totab for each 
Body, but the Megarenſians put three or four into one. 
And farther they report, that ſome of Apollo's Oracles, 
where he calls it JIonian Salamis, made much for Solon. 
This matter was determined by five Spartans, Critoluides, 
Amompharetus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas and Cleomenes. 
From this buſineſs Solon grew preſently into great Fame 
and Authority; but That which made him ' moſt ad- 
mired, 'and got him the moſt Reputation among the 
Greeks,' was what he ſaid in behalf of the Temple at 
Delphi,” that All ought to aſſiſt, and not ſuffer the Cir- 
rbeans to abuſe the Oracle, but rife up in defence of the 
Delphic God. For upon his perſuaſion, the Amphyctions 
undertook. the War, as among Others, Ariftet/e affirms 

Vor. I. Y in 
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in his Treatiſe of the Victors at the Pythian Games, ch 
where he makes Solon the Author of this Counſel, =... 
Solon was not General in that Expedition, as Ermippui of 
tells us from Evanthkeus the Samian : for ÆAſcbines the 
Orator ſays no ſuch thing; and in the Memoirs of the 
Delphian Affairs, Alcmæon, not Solon, is recorded ai joſt 
General of the Athenians, the 
It was now that the Guilt of the Execrable Proceed - ¶ gra 
ing againſt the Accomplices of Cylon, had for a long 
time given great diſturbance to the Commonwealth, 
even from the time when it firſt happen'd, which was, 
when Megacles, then chief Magiſtrate, [or Arcbon, ] 
perſuaded theſe Conſpirators with Cy/on, who had taken 
Sanctuary in Minerva's Temple, to come down and ſtand 
a fair Trial; but when they had tied a twined Thread 
to the Image of the Goddeſs, and kept hold of one end 
of it, [in token of their being ſtill under Sanctuary, ] juſt 
as they came down by the Temple of the Furies, the 
Thread happening te break ef its own accord, Megacles 
and his Collegues in Office fell to ſeizing of them, as if. 
the Goddeſs had now refuſed them her protection. As 
Many as were without the Temple were ſtoned, Thoſeſ 
that fled to the Altars for Sanctuary were butchered] 
there: and only Thoſg eſcaped who made their Applica-ſj, 
| tion to the Officers Wives, But from that, 
{3) frayeis. time theſe Officers were called (3) Execra- 
| bles, [or Excommunicate Perſons, and had 

In great deteſtation. Such cf the Cylonian faction as, 
happen'd to out-live this blow, at length grew ſtrong Cha 
again, and had continual Quarrels with the Relation, ] 
and Deſcendants of Megacles. The Quarrel being at thigthat 
time come to its height, and the People divided, Solon he ſ 
who was now come into reputation, taking to his aſſiſ ye 
tance the beſt Men of Athens, interpoſed himſelf, and; -. 
partly by Intreaty, and partly by Admonition, perſuadedþ,,,-, 
the Execrables, as they were then called, to ſubmit to aþr;,, 
Trial, and be judged by three hundred Perſons choſenſp... 
out of the beſt Quality, to determine the Caſe. Bufc x 
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Mer, ¶ charge againſt them they were all condemned; and as 
nſel, many as were then alive were baniſhed, and the Carcaſes 
p of the dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond the Con- 
s the 5nes of the Country. In the midft of theſe Diſtractions, 
d theſſthe Megarenſians falling upon them, the Arbenians both 
d ai joſt Nijea, and were forced to quit Salamis: Beſides, 
the City was diſturb'd with ſuperſtitions Fears and 
ceed · I ſtrange Appearances; and the Prieſts declar'd that the 
Sacrifices intimated ſome execrable Crimes and Pollu- 
tions that were to be expiated. Upon this they ſent for 
Epimenides the Pbæſtian, from Crete, who is counted the 
ſeventh Wiſe Man, by Thoſe that will not admit Peri- 
ander into the number: He was reputed a Holy Man, 
beloved by the Gods, and one that had great ſkill in 
Matters of Religion, as to what concerned Inſpirations 
and the Myſteries of Initiation; and therefore the Men 
of that Age call'd him the Son of the Nymph Balte, and 
he new. Curete, [or Prieſt of Cybele.] When he came 
o Athens, and grew intimately acquainted with Solon, he 
aſſiſted him privately in many Inſtances, and made way 
for the better reception of his Laws: For he made Them 
decently frugal in their Religious Worſhip, and more 
moderate in their Mourning, by ordering ſome ſacrifices 
preſently after the Funeral ; and taking off thoſe ſevere 
and barbarous Ceremonies which moſt of the Women 
had formerly practis'd. But the greateſt thing of all 
as his cleanfing and purifying the City, by certain 
propitiatory and expiatory Luſtrations, and building of 
hapels ; and by that means making them more pliable 
o Juſtice, and more ready to be united. Tis reported 
hat looking upon Murychia, and conſidering a-while, 
| Solonfly ſaid to thoſe that ſtood by, How blind is Man in fu- 
0 aſſiſ ture things! For did the Athenians foreſee wvhat Miſchief 
If, andÞLy;. evould do to their City, they wou'd e en eat it with 
beir own Teeth, to get rid of it. And Some report that- 
Hbales made the like Conjecture, for he commanded his 
Friends to bury him in an obſcure and neglected Quarter 
bf Mileſia, ſaying, that very Spot would in time be the 
bForum of the AMilefians. Epimenides being much ad- 
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mired, and preſented by the City with rich Gifts, and 
conſiderable Honours, requeſted but one Branch of the 
ſacred Olive: and that being granted, he return'd. 
The Athenians now free from the Cylonian Sedition, 
and the Execrables baniſh'd, as was ſaid before, fell im- 
mediately into their old Quarrels about the Government, 
there being as many different Parties as there were dif- 
ferent Situations of Country within the Bounds of the 
Commonwealth ; for thoſe upon the Hills were moſt for 
Democracy, thoſe in the Champian for Oligarchy; and 
thoſe that liv'd towards the Sea, ſtood for a mixt ſort 
af Government, and ſo hindred either of the other Par- 
ties from prevailing. At the ſame time alſo the Diſ- 
cord ariſing from Inequality of Eſtates between the Poor 
and the Rich being come to the height, the City was in 
a moſt deſperate Condition, and *twas thought that the 
only thing that could ſettle it, and free it from theſe 
Diſturbances, muſt be a Tyranny, [or abſolute Power in 
the Hands of -one Man.] For all the People were in- 
debted to the Rich : and either they tilled their Grounds, 
paying them the Sixth part of the Produce, and were 
therefore call'd Hect᷑emorii and Thetes ; or elſe they en- 
gaged their Body for the Debt, and might be feized by 
their Creditors: ſo Some of them were made Slaves at 
home, Others ſold to Strangers ; Some (for no Law for- 
bad it) were forc'd to ſell their Children, or run their 
Country to avoid the Cruelty of their Creditors ; but 
the moſt and ſtouteſt of the People roſe, and encouraged 
one another net to ſuffer things to go thus, but to 
chooſe ſome one Man in whom they could 


(4) uTe- confide for a Leader, to free (4) Such as were 
pnjaipsc. ſeiz d for elapſing the time of Payment, to 


make a new divifion of Lands, and entirely 

to change the Government. Then the wiſeſt of the 
Athenians conſidering Solon as the only Perſon who had 
kept himſelf free from blame, that he had no hand in 
theſe unjuſt Exactions with the Rich, and was not in- 
debted with the Poor, preſt him to aſſiſt the Common- 
wealth, and compoſe the Differences: Tho' Phantas the 
i N 2 | Leſbian 
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Leſbian affirms. that Solon, to ſave his Country, put a 
trick. upon both Parties, and privately pramiſed the Poor 
a Divifion of the Lands, and the Rich Security for their 
Debts. But Solon himſelf ſays he was unwilling to 
meddle at firſt, being afraid of the Avarice of one Party 
and the Arrogance of the Other; but he was choſen 
Archon after Ph:lombrotus, and impower'd to be an Ar- 
bitrator, and ſettle Laws; the Rich readily conſenting 
becauſe he was wealthy, the Poor becauſe he was honeſt, 
"Tis reported that a Saying of his which went currently 
about beforehand, that Equality never breeds War, 
mightily pleas'd both Parties, the Wealthy and the. 
Poor; the One expecting this Equality in Dignity and 
Power, the Other in Riches and Eftate. Thus there 
being great Hopes on both fides, the chief Men preſt 
Solon hard, with the offer of abſolute Government, en- 
deavouring to perſuade him that he might, when he was 
once ſettled, manage the buſineſs roundly 

and according to his pleaſure : and many (5) Tay d 
of the Citizens (5) who were indifferent uten. 
between both Parties, perceiving it would ge 
be a difficult change to be effected by Law and reaſon, 
were not againſt having one wiſe and juſt Man ſet at the 
head of Affairs. And Some ſay that Solon had this 
Oracle from Apollo: 


Sit in the midſt, if you the Ship would guide, 
And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide. 


But his Acquaintance eſpecially accuſed him of Mean- 
neſs, for ſcrupling to take the Monarchy only for its 
Name; as if Tyranny would not by degrees become a legal 
Royalty by the Virtue of the Poſſeſſor, as it had formerly 
done among the Eubœans who choſe Tynondas ; and did 
at preſent among the Mitylenians, who choſe Pittacus 
for their Prince. Yet nothing of all this could ſhake 


Solon's Reſolution, but (as they ſay) he reply'd to his 
Friends, *Tis true @ Tyranny is a very fair ſpot, but it 
3-3 Lat 
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hath no way to get out at. And in a Copy of Verſes to | 2 


Pbotus he writes: | ſa 

1 th 

| | That I have ſpar d my Country, kept my Fame, ( 
| Nor ſtain d my Glory with a Tyrant's Name 4 
But when I could deſtroy T choſe to ſave, | H 

. Tbluſh not; for I think this Action brave, © C 

Beyond moſt other Mens, | tt 

th 


From which tis manifeſt that he was a Man of great || C 
Reputation before he gave his Laws, But the ſeveral be 
15 put upon him for refuſing Arbitrary Power, he de- th 


ivers in theſe words : | R 
; PC 

Sure Solon was a ſhallow theughtleſs Wight, W 
ho could Heaven's faireſt Gift ſo poorly ſlight. tl 
_ The Fiſh were in bis Net, he ſaw them caught, tc 
Yet his mean Soul refus'd to take the Draught : | V 
For elſe, to hawe enjoy d but one day's Reign, m 
He would have ſuffer'd the ſevereſt Pain: ſe 
To have obtain d ſuch Power in ſuch a Place, | p: 
He would have wentur'd curſing all bis Race, . 
T 


Thus he makes the Many and the Baſer fort ſpeak of Þ fa 
him in his Poems. Yet tho' he refus'd an Arbitrary da 
Power, he was not too remiſs in the management of pub- | he 
lick affairs: he did not appear mean and crouching to the y: 
Powerful; nor made his Laws to pleaſure Thoſe that g- 
choſe him: for where *twas well before, he apply'd no 2 
remedy, nor altered any thing, for fear left unſettling, | =: 
and bringing the Commonwealth into a Confuſion, he | P 
Thould be too weak to new-model and compoſe it to a 2 
perfect State: but what he thought he could effect by X/ 
perfuaſion upon the Pliable, and by force upon the Stub- ep 
born, that he did, (as himſelf ſays) By making Force and in 
Juſtice both Conſpire. And therefore being afterwards hi 
aſk d, if he had left the Atheninns the beſt Laws that off 
could be given; he reply'd, I have eſtabliſhed the be an 
OR be | the of 
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they could receive, The way which modern Authors 
ſay the Athenians uſed to take off from the harſhneſs of 
things, by giving them kind and complaiſant Names, 
(ſo as civilly and gentilely, for inſtance, to call a Whore, - 
a Miſtreſs; Taxes, Rates; Garriſons, Guards; Priſons, 
Houſes of Safety ;) ſeems at firſt to have been Solon's 
Contrivance, who nam'd the taking off EE 
the People's Debts a (6) Diſcharge, For (6) Zea « x» 
the firſt thing which he ſettled in the dete. 


- Commonwealth was, that the Debts in 


being ſhould be forgiven, and no Man for the future 
ſhould engage the Body of his Debtor for Security: Tho? 
Some (and among the reſt Androtion) affirm, that the 


gr People were eaſed, not by cancelling the Debt, but 


y lowering the Intereſt, which pleaſed them ſo that , 
they gave the Name of Diſcharge to this kindneſs, and 
to That which came along with it, the enlarging their 
Meaſures, and raifing the value of their Money; for he 
made a Mina [or Pound] which before went for but 
ſeventy three Drachmas, to go for a hundred, ſo that 


paying as much in Tale as before, but leſs in Weight, 


Thoſe that paid off a Debt had great advantage, and 
Thoſe that received it had no loſs, But moſt Authors 
ſay that this Diſcharge [or Seiſacrbia] was an entire voi- 
dance of all Debts at once, and with this account what 
he ſays in his Poems beſt agrees: for in them Solon 
values himſelf that be had removed all Marks of Mort- 
gaged Land, fixt up almoſt in every place before, ſo that 
what wvas bound before, was now free; and of ſuch Citi- 
Zens as had been ſeized into the Creditors Hands for their 
Debts, Some he had brought back from other Countries, 
vhere by the length of their Exile they bad forgotten their 
Mother Tongue; and Some be had ſet at liberty, who 
Tere in cruel Slavery at home. Tis ſaid that upon do- 
ing This there happen'd an unlucky Affair, which gave 
him great uneaſineſs; for when he had reſolv'd to take 
off the Debts, and was contriving ſuitable Speeches, 
and a proper way of beginning the buſineſs, he told ſome 
of his Friends, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus, in 1 
n e 
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he had the greateſt confidence, and often adviſed with, 


that he would not meddle with the Lands, but only free 
the People from their Debts. But they immediately 
taking the advantage, beforehand borrowed vaſt Sums of 


Money from rich Men, and purchaſed ſome large Farms; 
and when the Law was enacted, they kept the Poſſeſ- 
ions, b-it would not return the Money to their Credi- 


tors; which brought Solon under great cenſure and re- 
_m—_ as if he himſelf had not been abus'd by them, 


ut concerned with them in this act of Injuſtice. But 
this Calumny was: preſently confuted with five. Talents, 
for he was known to have lent ſo many, and theſe he 
remitted in the firſt place according to the Law. Some- 
(and among the reſt Polyxelus of Rhodes] ſay it was fif- 
teen Talents. But however they called his Friends 


Cbreocopidæ ¶ i. e. Debt-finkers] ever after, 


In making this Law he pleaſed neither Party, for he 
diſobliged the Rich in cancelling their Bonds, and the 


Poor ſtill more in not making a Diviſion of Land as they 


expected, nor making all level and equal in Eſtate, as 
Lycurgus had done. But then [it muſt be confidered- 
that] Lycurgus being the eleventh from Hercules, and 
Having reign'd many Years.in Lacedæmon, had gotten a 


great Reputation, Power and Friends, which he could 


uſe in modelling his State; and applying Force more 


than Perſuaſion, inſomuch that he loſt his Eye in the 


ſcuffle, brought about the moſt effectual means to pre- 


ſerve and unite a State, by not permitting any to be poor 


or rich in his Commonwealth. But Solon could not 


riſe to that in his way of Politicks, being only a Com- 
moner, and of a moderate Eſtate; yet he acted to the 


height of his Power, having nothing but his own 


good Advice, and the good Opinion of his Citizens to 


rely on. And that he offended the generality, who. 
look*d for another poſture of Affairs, he declares in 


| theſe Words: le) fs 


Once all extold Me nuch; now angry grown 
A on their Foe they look with ſpiteful Frown, 


A 
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And yet he ſays that if any other Man had had the ſame 
power, he could not have reſtrained the Rabble, or kept 

them ſo quiet, without bringing all into ſuch Confuſion as 

to leave none rich among them. But in a little time be- 

ing ſenſible of their own advantage, they laid by their 

Grudge, made a publick Sacrifice, calling it Se:ſafthia, 

and made Solon Super-intendent of the Laws, and every 

thing elſe relating to the Commonwealth : They gave 
him Power not in ſome particulars only, but in every 

thing, over all their Magiſtracies, their Aſſemblies, 
Courts, Senates ; that he ſhould appoint what Eftate each 
Man muſt have to qualify him for any of Theſe, what 
ſhould be the Number and Time of meeting, that he 
ſhould diſſolve or continue any of the preſent Conſtitu- 
tions according to his Pleaſure. Firſt then he repeal'd 
all Draco's Laws, except Thoſe concerning Murder, becauſe 
they were too ſevere, and their Puniſhments too great 3 
for Death was appointed for almoſt all Offences, infomuch 
that Thoſe that were convicted of Idleneſs were to die; 
and Thoſe that ſtole a Cabbage, or an Apple, were liable 
to the ſame Puniſhment with the Villains that committed 
Sacrilege or Murder. And therefore Demades is famous 
for ſaying, that Draco's Laws were not aurit with Ink but 
Blood : And he himſelf being once aſk*d, Why he made 
Death the Puniſhment of moſt Offences ? reply'd, Small 
ones deſerve That, and I have no'bigher for the greater 
Crimes. In the next place Solon being willing to con- 
tinue all Offices of Magiſtracy in the hands of the rich 
Men, as they had been, and yet to bring a mixture of 
the People into other parts of the Government of which 
they had no ſhare before, he took an account of the 
Citizens Eſtates, and Thoſe that were worth five hun- 
dred Meaſures both in Wet and Dry he plac'd in the firſt 
Rank, calling them Pentacoſiomedimnoi; thoſe of the ſe- 


_ cond Claſs, which were ſuch as could keep a Horſe, or 


were worth three hundred Meaſures, were nam'd Hip- 
padatelountes ; The third Claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were 
worth but two hundred Meaſures, and they were 
called Zeugitæ; and all the Others were call'd Theres, 
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ſi. e. Vaſſall or Labourers for hire] who were not ad- 
| mitted to any Office, but could come 
(7) Sxxaacia, to the (7) great Afſemby, and give their 
Voices: which at firſt ſeem'd nothing, 
but afterwards. appear'd-a- conſiderable privilege; for 
moſt of the Controverſies came at laſt to theſe popular 
Judges: becauſe in all Matters which he put under the 
Cogniſance of the Magiſtrates, he gave ſuch as pleaſed 
liberty to appeal to the popular Court. Beſides, *tis ſaid 
that he was obſcure and ambiguous in the wording of 
his Laws, on purpoſe to increaſe the Power of theſe 
popular Courts; for ſince their differences could not be 
adjuſted by the Letter of the Law they ſtood in continual 
need of Judges, and brought all Controverſies before 
them, who by this means were in a manner ſuperior 
to the Laws. And of this Equality he himſelf makes 
mention in this manner. 


What Power was fit I did on All beſtoꝛv, 
Nor rais'd the Poor too bigh, nor preſt too low : 
The Rich that rul d, and e. ry Office bore, 

Confin d by Laws, they could not preſs the Poor; 

Both Parties I ſecur'd from lawleſs Might, 

So none prevail d upon another's Right, 


And for the greater ſecurity of the weak Commons, he 
gave any Man liberty to enter an Action againſt Another 
for an Injury; ſo that if any one was beaten, maim'd, 
or ſuffer*d violence from Another, any One that was 
willing and able might proſecute the Injurious: very 
wiſely intending by This to accuſtom the Citizens, like 
Members of the ſame Body, to reſent and be ſenſible 
of one another's Injuries. And there is a Saying of his 
. agreeable to this Law; for being aſ d what City was beſt 
model'd ? That, ſays he, where thoſe that are not in- 
Jur'd are no leſs ready to proſecute and puniſh the Of. 
fenders than Thoſe that are. He conſtituted the Court 
or Senate] of the Areopagus, which was compoſed of 
h as had been yearly Magiftrates, of which he 1 

| 2 
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felf, having been Archon, was conſequently a Member. 
But ſtill obſerving that the People, now free from their 
Debts, grew proud and Imperious; he ſettled another 
Court of Four hundred, a hundred out of gach of the 
four Tribes, which were to inſpect all Matters before 
they were to be propounded to the People ; and to take 
care that nothing but what had been diligently examin'd, 
ſhould be brought before the general Aſſembly. The up- 
per Council he made Inſpectors and Keepers of the Laws; 
ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth, held by theſe two 
Councils, as by firm Anchors, would be leſs liable to be toſt 
by Tumults, and the People more at quiet. Thus moſt 
deliver that Solon inſtituted the Areopagus (as we ſaid 
before) which ſeems to be confirmed, becauſe Draco 
makes no mention of the Areopagites, but in all Ca- 
pital Cauſes applies himſelf to the Epbetæ. Vet Solon s 
thirteenth Table hag a Law (which is the eighth) ſet 
down in theſe very Words: Whoever before Solon's 
% Archonſhip were diſgrac'd let them be reſtor d ex- 
cc cept thoſe that being condemn'd by the Areopagites, 
<«  Ephetz, or the Court of the Prytanes by the Kings, 
«© for Murder, or Homicide, or Affectation of Tyranny, 
* had fled their Country when this Law was made.“ 
And theſe Words ſeem to ſhew that the Areopagus was 
before Solon's Laws; for who could be condemn'd in the 
Areopagus before his time, if he was the firſt that gave 
this Court the Power of Judging ? Unleſs, 'which is 
probable, there is ſome defect and obſcurity in this Ta- 
ble, and it ſhould run thus; Thoſe that have been 
convicted of ſuch Offences as now belong to the cog- 
niſance of the Areopagites, Epbetæ, or the Prytanes, 
fince the making of this Law, ſhall remain till in Diſ- 
grace, whilſt others are reſtor d: And doubtleſs This was 
his meaning. Amongſt his other Laws, that is very 
peculiar and ſurpriſing, which makes all thoſe infamous 
who ſtand Neuters in a Sedition: But it ſeems, he 
would not have any one inſenſible and regardleſs of the 
Publick, and ſecuring his private Affairs, glory that he had 
no feeling of the diſtempers of his Country: but im- 
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mediately joining with the good Party, and Thoſe that 
had the right on their fide ; aſſiſt, and venture with 
them, rather than ſhift out of harms way, and watch 
who would get the better. But that ſeems an abſurd and 
ridiculous Law, which permits an Orphan-heireſs, if He 
that claims and holds her as his own by Sentence of 


Law, prove impotent, then to match with his neareſt Kinſ- - 
man: Vet ſome ſay, this Law was well contriv'd 


againſt Thoſe, who, conſcious of their own inability, 
yet, for the ſake of the Portion, would mateh 
with Heireſſes, and make uſe of Law to put a vio- 
lence upon Nature; for now, when they ſee the Heireſs 
can chooſe her Conſort, they muſt either abſtain from 
ſuch Marriages, or continue them with diſgrace, and 
ſuffer . for their Covetouſneſs and deſign'd Affront: 
Beſides, tis well done not to allow ſuch Women in 
thoſe caſes [of Inability] to chooſe for themſelves, but 
to confine them to their Huſband's neareſt Relations, 
that the Children may be of the ſame Family. And 
agreeable to This is the Law, that the Bride and Bride- 
groom, ſhall be ſhut into a Chamber, ,and Eat of the 
ſame Quince together ; and that her Huſband is obliged 
to go in to ſuch Heireſs thrice a Month: for tho' he 
gets no Children, yet tis an honour and due affection 
which an Huſband ought to pay to. a virtuous chaſte 
Wife; it takes off all petty differences, and will not 
permit their little quarrels to proceed to a rupture, 

In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries to be given, 
the Wife was to bring with her three ſuits of Clothes, 
a little inconſiderable Houſhold-ſtuff, and that was all: 
For he would not have Marriage to be a matter of gain 
or traffick, but to be 'a ſociable State of Man and 
Wife for Procreation, and for mutual Endearment and 
Love. Dionyſius Tyrant of Sicily, when his Mother 
deſired him to marry her to a young Syracuſian, re- 


ply'd, I have indeed. overturn'd the Laws of my Country 


by my Tyranny, but cannot put a violence upon thoſe of 


Nature by a Marriage ſo diſproportion'd with reſpect to 
. the Age of the Parties, Such diſorder js never to b: 


ſuffer*d 
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fuffer'd in a Commonwealth, nor ſuch unſeaſonable and 


ungrateful Matches,” -which neither anſwer the purpoſe 


nor end of Marriage. But any provident Governor or 
Lawgiver might ſay to an old Man that takes a young 
Wife, what is ſpoken to PhiloFetes in the Tragedy; 
Poor Wretch, in what a fit condition art thou to be mar- 
ried ! and if he finds a young Man with a rich old 
Woman, like a Partridge growing fat upon the duty 
remove him to a Virgin that needs a Huſband; an 
of this enough. | 

Another Commendable Law of Solon's, is That which 
forbids Men to ſpeak evil of the Dead ; for *tis pious to 
think deceaſed Perſons ſacred, and juſt not to meddle 
with Thoſe that are gone, and politick to prevent the 
perpetuity of diſcord, He likewiſe forbad them to ſpeak 
evil of the Living in the Temple, before the Tribunal, 
in the Court, or at the publick Games; or elſe to pay 
three Drachmas to the injur'd Perſon, and two to the 
publick : for never to be able to rule Paſſion, ſhews a 
weak Nature, and ill Breeding ; and always to mode- 
rate it, is very hard, and to Some impoſſible, Now the 
matter of Laws muſt be poſſible, if the Maker defigns to 
e a Few in order to their amendment, and not 
Many to no purpoſe. | 

He is likewiſe much commended for his Law con- 
cerning Wills ; for before that time no Man was al- 
lowed to make a Will; but all the Wealth and Eſtate 
of the deceaſed was to continue among the Relations. 
But he permitted them, if they had no Children, to 
beſtow it on whom they pleaſed 3 eſteeming Friendſhip a 
ſtronger Tye than Kindred, and Affection than Ne- 
ceſſity; and thus made every man's Eſtate in the diſpoſal 
of the Poſſeſſor: yet he allow d not all forts of Legacies, 
but thoſe only which were not extorted by the phrenzy 
of a Diſeaſe, Charms, Impriſonment, Force, or the 
perſuaſions of his Wife; with good reaſon thinleing 


there was no great difference whether a Man be per- 


ſuaded or ſorced to do what is not fit: but putting the 
inducement of deceit and neceſſity, of pleaſure and pain 
Vor. I. 2 upon 
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upon the ſame foot, fince both are equally powerful to --; 
move a Man from the uſe of his Reaſon, on] 

He alſo made a Law for the Conduct of the Women << 
In their Journeys, Mournings, and Sacrifices, preventing || **< 
thereby the Exceſs, Diſorder and Licentiouſneſs that nel 
had prevail'd before. When they went out of Town v 
they were ſuffer d to take no more with them than Cre 
three Habits : the Expence of their Provifions was con- As: 
fin'd to the Value of an Obolus, their Pannier or Baſket ; 7 
was not to be above a Cubit high; and at Night they Gl 
were not to ſtir but in a Chariot, with a Torch before lien 
them. They were forbid to ſcratch or deface them- 
ſelves at Funerals, or do any thing elſe to force Tears 
and Lamentations from thoſe that follow'd the Corps, uf b 
and were ne ways related to the Deceas' d. To offer 
an Ox at the Grave was not permitted; nor to bury 
above three Garments with the Body, or viſit the Tombs Per 
of any beſides their own Family, unleſs at the very ? 
Funeral : moſt of which are likewiſe forbidden by hur 
our Laws; but this is farther added in Ours, that he 
Thoſe that are convicted of extravagance in theirſſ **© 
Mournings, are to be puniſhed as ſoft and effeminate, 485 
by the Cenſors of the Women. 5 . 

He obſerving the City was fill'd with Perſons that ij r 
Aock'd from all parts into Attica for ſecurity of living, WA 
and that moſt of the Country was barren and unfruitful ; 
and that the Traders at Sea imported nothing to Thoſe * 
that could give them nothing in exchange: he perſuaded} Po 
the Citizens to apply themſelves to Mechanicks and ne) 
Manufactures 3 and made a Law that no Son ſhould be 2? 
obliged to relieve his Father, who had not bred him up 


to ſome Trade, Tis true, Lycurgus having a City 9 
Free from all Strangers, and Land enough for a great h 5 


many People, or (according to Euripides) ſufficient fo 
Fwwice ſo many; and abundance of Helotes about Sparta 
who ſhould not be kept idle, but be broken with con 
tinual toil and work; he did well to take off his Citizen 
from Trades Jaberious and mechanical, and keep the 
to their Arms, ſo as to .be well ſkilled and een 
52 ü e 
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only in the Art of War. But Solon fitting his Laws 
according to the ſtate of Things, and not ordering Things 
according to his Laws; and finding the Ground ſcarce 
rich enough to maintain the Farmers, and altogether 
unable to feed the lazy Multitude, . brought Trades into 
Credit, and ordered. the Areopagites to examine how 
every Man got his Living, and chaſtiſe the Idle. But 
that Law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides Ponticus 
delivers) declar'd the Sons of Harlots not oblig'd to re- 
lieve their Fathers; for he that will not marry, doth 
not take a Woman for Children, but for Pleaſure, 
and thus hath his juſt reward, having no pretence to 
upbraid hi s Children, to whom he hath made their very 
Birth a ſcandal and reproach. But in ſhort, many of 
Solon's Laws. about Women ſeem to be abſurd ; for he 
permitted any. one to kill an Adulterer that was caught 
in the Fact; if any one forc'd a free Woman, a 
hundred Drachmas was the Fine; if | 
he (8) acted as a Procurer, twenty; (8) Tpoaywy ton, 
except Thoſe that traded for a price, I : 
mean common Proſtitutes; for they go openly to Thoſe 
that hire them. He made it unlawſul to ſell a Daughter, 
or a Sifter, unleſs, being yet unmarried, ſhe was found 
wanton with a Man. Now. *tis irrational to puniſh 
the ſame Crime ſometimes very ſeverely and without 
remorſe, and ſometimes very lightly and as twere in 
ſport, with a trivial Fine; unleſs there being little Mo- 
ney then in Atbens, that ſcarcity made thoſe MulQts the 
more grievous puniſhment. And indeedin the valuation 
of things to be ſacrificed he reckons a Sheep and a 
Medimnus of Corn, each at but a Drachma. The 
Victor in the 1/hmian Games was to have for reward a 
hundred Drachmas : The Conqueror in the Olympian, 
five hundred: He that caught a Dog Wolf, five Drach- 
mas; he that kill'd a Bitch Wolf, One: the former 
Sum (as Demetrius Phalereus aſſerts) was the value of 
an Ox, the latter of a Sheep: for thoſe prices which 
in his ſixteenth Table he ſets on the choice Sacrifices 
were probably far greater, and yet even Theſe are 
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little in compariſon of the preſent, The Athenians, be- 
cauſe their Fields were better for Paſture than Corn, were, 
from the beginning great Enemies to Wolves; and Some 
affirm their Tribes did not take their names from the 
Sons of Jon, but from the different ſorts of Occupation 
that they followed; the Soldiers were call'd Hoplitæ; 
the Craftſmen, Ergatæ; and of the remaining two, 
ſuch as tilled the Ground were called Teleontes, and the 
Shepherds and Graſiers, Aigicores. And foraſmuch as 
Attica was a dry parch'd Soil, without Rivers, or Lakes, 
where few Fountains were to be found, and where for 
the moſt part they had no other Water but what they 
drew out of Wells, which they had dug for that pur- 
poſe, there was a Law made, that where there was a 
publick Well within a Hippicon (that is four Furlongs) 
All ſhould draw at That; but when it was farther off 
they might provide a private Well: and if they had dug 
ten fathom deep in their own Ground, and could find 
no Water, they had liberty to fetch a Veſſel of fix 
Gallons twice a-day from their Neighbours : for he 
thought it prudent to make Proviſion againſt Want, but 
not to encourage Lazineſs, Beſides, he ſhew'd his {kill 
in the Orders about Planting : for any one that would 
| — another Tree, was not to ſet it within five foot of 
Bis Neighbour's Field; and if a Fig or an Olive, not 
within nine: for their Roots ſpread farther, nor can 
they be planted near all ſorts of Trees without damage, 
for they draw away the nouriſhment, and hurt Some by 
their venomous effluviums. He that would dig a Pit or 
a Ditch, was to dig it as far diſtant from his Neighbour's 
Ground as it was deep: And He that would raiſe ſtocks 
of Bees, was to raiſe them at three hundred feet diſtance 
from Thoſe which Another had already rais' d. He per 
mitted only Oil to be exported; and Thoſe that did 
export any other Fruit, the Arche was ſolemnly to 
curſe, or elſe himſelf to pay a hundrgd Drachmas : And 
this Law was written in his firft Table ; and therefor 
let none think Thoſe Liars that affirm, the exportation 
of Figs was heretofore forbidden, and the Informe 
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againſt the Delinquents call'd a Sycophant. Beſides, he 


made a Law concerning hurts and injuries from Beaſts, 
in which he commands the Maſter of any Dog that bir 
'a Man to deliver him up Chained to a Yoke of four 


Cubits ; and this was a pleaſant device for Mens ſecurity, 
The Law concerning naturalizing Strangers admits of 
ſome doubt, for he permitted only Thoſe to be made 
free of Athens, who were in perpetual Exile ſrom their 
own Country, or came with their whole Family to exer- 
ciſe ſome Trade there; and this he did (as Some ſay) 
not to diſcourage Strangers, but rather invite them, by 
making them ſecure of the Privileges of the Government: 
And beſides, becauſe he thought Both theſe would prove 
the more faithful Citizens, the One out of neceſſity be- 
cauſe they had been forc'd from their own Country, the 
Other out of choice, becauſe they had voluntarily fot- 
ſaken it, 7 | 

But the Law for entertaining in publick was peculiar 
to Solon, which he himſelf called Tageoiray i. e. eat 
ing in publick, or at the publick Charge] for he al- 
lowed not the ſame Perſon to be entertain'd too often, and 
if He whoſe turn it was refuſed to come he puniſhed 
him, as concluding the one Caſe to be an inſtance of 
Greedineſs, the Other a contempt of the Publick. All 
his Laws he eſtabliſhed for an hundred Years, and 
writ them in Wooden Tables nam'd Axones, which 
might be turn'd round in oblong Caſes ; ſome ſmall re- 
licks of them are preſerved even to our time in the Com- 
mon-hall at Athens, Theſe (as Ariſtotle affirms) were 


called Cyrbes ; and Cratinus the Comic Poet ſome where 
inys, © 


Of Solon and of Draco ſmall account it tiade, | 
Their wery Cyrbes now are uſed for parching Corn, 


But ſome ſay thoſe are properly Cyrbes, which contain 
the Laws concerning Sacrifices and the Rites of Religion, 
and all the Other, Axones, The Senate all jointly ſwore 
to confirm the Laws, and every one of the Theſmothet@ 
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made a peculiar Vow at the Stone in the Market-place, 
that if he brake any of the Statutes, he would dedicate a 
Golden Statue as big as himſelf, at Delphi. 

Now obſerving the Icregularity of the Months, and 
that the Moon did not always riſe and ſet with the Sun, 
but often upon the ſame Day happen'd to overtake and 
£9 before him; he ordered that day to be nam'd ivy % 
vec, the Old and New 3 ; attributing that part of it 
which was before the Conjunction to the Old Moon, 
and the reſt to the New: being the firſt it ſeems that 
underſtood that Verſe of Homer, 


TS u e wing, ms d iet 
tbe decreaſing and increaſing Month, 


The following Day he called the New Moon; after the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but ſubſtracting, 
and reckoned backward, according to the decreaſing 
Phaſes of the Moon, to the thirtieth. 
: Now when theſe Laws were enacted, and ſome came 
to Solon every day, either to commend or diſpraiſe them, 
and adviſe, if poſſible, to leave out, or put in ſomething; 
and Many were curious, and deſir d him to explain, and 
tell the meaning of ſuch and ſuch a Paſſage; and he 
knowing that not to do it was diſobliging, and to do it, 
would get him Ill-will ; and deſirous to bring himſelf out 
of all Straits, and take off all reaſons of Suſpicion from 
"Thoſe that ſought them (for as he himſelf ſays, In great 
Afairs tis hard to pleaſe all,) as a reaſon for travelling 
he pretended himſelf Maſter of a Ship, and having ob- 
tain'd leave for ten Years abſence, he departed ; for 
he hop'd by that time his Laws would become cuſts- 
mary and familiar. His firſt Voyage was for Ægypt, 
and he liv'd (as he himſelf ſays) caſt | od 


Near Nilus Mouth, by fair 1 Shore. 
He ſpent ſome time in Study- with Pſemphis of Helio- 


Polis and Sonchis the "Re the moſt learned of all the 
Prieſts; 
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Prieſts; from whom (as Plato ſays) getting an Account 
of the Atlantick Iſland, he put it into a Poem, and en- 
deavour'd to bring it into Credit among the Grecians. 
From thence he ſail'd to Cyprus, where he was made 
much of by Philocyprus one of the Kings there, who 
had a ſmall City built by Demopboon, the Son of Theſeus, 
near the River Clarius, in a ſtrong Place, tis true, but 
barren and uneaſy of Acceſs, Solon perſuaded him, 
fince there lay a fair Plain below, to remove the City, 
and build it more pleaſant and larger; and while he ſtaid 
there he took care of its building and peopling, and 
aſſiſted in fitting it both for Defence and Convenience 
of living: inſomuch that many new Inhabitants flock'd - 
to Philocyprus, and the other Kings grew jealous; and 
therefore to honour Solon, he call'd the City Solos, 
which was formerly nam'd Apeia, that is High: and 
Solon himſelf in his Elegies ſpeaking to Philocyprus, 
mentions this Foundation in theſe Words | 


Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne, 
Succeeded ftill by Children of your own |! 2 
And whilſt from your bleſs'd Iſie I gently ſail, 
Let Venus ſend a kind and proſp'rous Gale: 

Let her enlarge the Bounds of your Command, 
And raiſe your Town, and ſend me ſafe to Land. 


There are Some who think the Story of Solon's In- 
terview' with Cræœſus a fiction, as not agreeable with 
Chronology ; but I cannot reject ſo famous a Relation, 
and fo well atteſted, and (what is more) ſo agreeable to 
Solon's Temper, ſo worthy his Wiſdom and Greatneſs of 
Mind, becauſe forſooth it doth not agree with ſome 
Chronological Canons, which Thouſands have endea- 
vour'd to regulate, and yet to this day could never 
bring the differing Accounts to any agreement. The 
Story is that Solon coming to Sardis at the requeſt of 
Creſus, was in the ſame Condition, as an inland Man 
when firſt he goes to ſee the Sea: for as he fancieg 
every River he meets with to be the Ocean, ſo Solon, 05 
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he paſs'd through the Court, and ſaw a great many 
Nobles richly dreſs'd, and proudly ſtrutting among a 
- Crowd of Attendants and Guards, thought every one 
had been Croſus, till at laſt he was brought to his pre- 
ſence, and found him deck*d with all the Ornaments of 
3 Purple and Embroidery, All that could make 
him fine and admir'd, that he might appear the moſt 
glorious and gaudy Spectacle. Now when Solon came 
before him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurpris'd, nor gave 
Creſus thoſe Compliments he expected; but ſnew'd him- 
ſelf, to all diſcerning Eyes, to be a Man that deſpiſed 
ſuch inſolent vanity and weakneſs of judgment; he 
commanded them to open his Treaſury to him, and to 
carry him about and ſhew him his rich and coſtly Fur- 
niture, though he did not defire to ſee it: for Solon 
wanted only to look upon him, to give a Judgment 
of the Man, When he return'd from viewing all This, 
Crœſus aſk d him If ever he had ſeen a happier Man than 
he was? And when Solon anſwer'd he knew one; 
Tellus a: fellow-Citizen of his, and told him that this 
Tellus was an honeſt Man, had good Children, a compe- 
tent Eſtate all his Life, which he ended bravely fighting 
for his Country: Cr&ſus took him for an ill-bred Fellow, 
and a Clown, for not meaſuring Happineſs by the 
abundance of Gold and Silver ; and for preferring the 
Life and Death of a mean and private Man, before 
ſo much Power and ſuch an Empire, However he 
aſk*d him again, if beſides Tellus, he knew any other 
Man more happy? And Solon replying, Yes, Cleobis 
and Bito, wvho were very loving Brothers and extreme 
dutiful to their Mother; for when the Oxen were too 
long before they came, they put-themſelves to the Waggon, 
and drew their Mother to Juno's Temple, who was ex- 
tremely pleas d with their Action, and call d happy by her 


roſe again, but died without Pain or Trouble immediately 
after they had gotten ſo great a Credit and Reputation, 
What, ſays Crœſus angry, and doſt not thuu reckon 1 
among ſt the number of happy Men? And Solon, unwil- 


Neighbours ; and then ſacrificing, and feaſting, they never 
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ling either to flatter or exaſperate him more, reply'd, 
Providence, O King of Lydia, has given the Greeks a 
moderate proportian of other things : and we have like- 
wiſe ſome ſhare of a 2 of Wiſdom which looks bold, and 

reaſon of its Mediocrity fit 175 mean and ordinary Per- 
26 not for ſuch as are of a Royal or ſplendid Condition; 
and This, obſerving the life of Man ſub ject᷑ to all the va- 
rieties of fortune, forbids us to grow . inſolent 2 our 
preſent Enjoyments, or to admire any Man's Happineſs 
that may have a time of change, for what Variety will 
bappen in future time to any Mas is unknown : but to 
evhom God hath continued Happineſs unto the end, that 
Man we call happy; but the Happineſs of Him that rs 
yet alive, is like the Glory and Crown of a Wreſfiler that is 
uncertain, After 
This he was diſmiſs'd, having griev'd, but not inſtruct- 
ed Cræſus. But AÆſop, he that writ the Fables (being 
then at Sardis, upon Creſus his Inviation, and very 
much eſteem'd) was concern'd that Solon was ſo meanly 
treated, and gave him this Advice: Solon, let your 
Vifits to Kings be as ſeldom, or as pleaſant as you can : 
and Solon reply'd, No in truth, but rather let them 
be as ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then indeed 
Crœſus deſpis'd Solon, but when he was overcome by 
Cyrus, had loſt his City, was taken alive, condemn'd to 
be burnt, and laid bound upon the Pile before all the 
Perſians and Cyrus himſelf z he cry'd out as loud as 
poſſible he could three times, O Solon ! Cyrus ſurpris'd, 
and ſending Some to enquire, what Man, or God this 
Solon was, who was the only Perſon he invok'd in this 


unavoidable Misfortune ? Cræſus told him the whole 


Story, ſaying be wwas one of the Wiſe Men of Greece, 
eobom I ſent for, not to be 11 or to learn any thin 

that I wanted, but that be ſhould ſee, and be a dr hs, 
of that Happineſs, - the loſs of which is now a greater 


Evil, than the enjoyment was a Good: for when I bad 


it, the Good of it was ſuch only in Name and Opinion, 
but now the loſs of it at laſt bath in reality brought upon 
me grievous Troubles and incurable Calamities ; and that 
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he paſs'd through the Court, and ſaw a great many 
' Nobles richly dreſs'd, and proudly ſtrutting among a 
Crowd of Attendants and Guards, thought every one 
had been Crœſus, till at laſt he was brought to his pre- 
ſence, and found him deck*d with all the Ornaments of 
r- Purple and Embroidery, All that could make 
him fine and admir'd, that he might appear the moſt 
glorious and gaudy Spectacle. Now when Solon came 
before him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurpris'd, nor gave 
Creſus thoſe Compliments he expected; but ſhew'd him- 
ſelf, to all diſcerning Eyes, to be a Man that deſpiſed 
ſuch inſolent vanity and weakneſs of judgment; he 
commanded them to open his Treaſury to him, and to 
carry him about and ſhew him his rich and coftly Fur- 
niture, though he did not defire to ſee it: for Solon 
wanted only to look upon him, to give a Judgment 
of the Man. When he return'd from viewing all This, 
Crœſus alk'd him if ever he had ſeen a happier Man than 
he was? And when Solon anſwer'd he knew one; 
Tellus a: fellow-Citizen of his, and told him that this 
Tellus was an honeſt Man, had good Children, a compe- 
tent Eſtate all his Life, which he ended bravely fighting 
for his Country: Cra&ſus took him for an ill-bred Fellow, 
and a Clown, for not meaſuring Happineſs by the 
abundance of Gold and Silver; and for preferring the 
Life and Death of a mean and private Man, before 
ſo much Power and ſuch an Empire, However he 
aſk'd him again, if beſides Tellus, he knew any other 
Man more happy? And Solon replying, Yes, Cleobis 
and Bito, who were very loving Brothers and extreme 
dutiful to their Mother; for when the Oxen vere too 
long before they came, they put them ſelves to the Waggor, 
and drew their Mother to Juno's Temple, who vas ex- 
tremely pleas'd wwith their Action, and call'd happy by her 
Neighbours ; and then ſacrificing, and feaſting, they never 
roſe again, but died without Pain or Trouble immediately 
after they had gotten ſo great a Credit and Reputation, 
What, ſays Craſus angry, and doſt not thuu reckon 1s 
amongſt the number of happy Men, And Solon, unwil- 
| ling 
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ling either to flatter or exaſperate him more, reply'd, 
Providence, O King of Lydia, has given the Greeks a 
moderate proportion of other things : and we have like- 
wiſe ſome ſhare of a 2 of Wiſdom hich looks bold, and 

reaſon of its Mediocrity fit 15 mean and ordinary Per- 
ons, not for ſuch as are of a Royal or ſplendid Condition 3 


and This, obſerving the life of Man ſubje# to all the va- 


rieties of fortune, forbids us to grow inſolent upon our 
preſent Enjoyments, or to admire any Man's Happineſs 
that may have a time of change, for what Variety will 
happen in future time to any Mas is unknown : but to 
evhom God Bath continued Happineſs unto the end, that 
Man we call happy ; but the Happineſs of Him that rs 
yet alive, is like the Glory and Crown of a Wreſtler that is 
Hill within the Ring, unſteady and uncertain. After 
This he was diſmiſs'd, having griev'd, but not inſtruct- 
ed Cræſus. But Æſop, he that writ the Fables (being 
then at Sardis, upon Cræſus his Inviation, and very 
much eſteem'd) was concern'd that Solon was ſo meanly 


treated, and gave him this Advice: Solon, let your 


Viſits to Kings be as ſeldom, or as pleaſant as you can: 
and Solon reply'd, No in truth, but rather let them 
be as ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then indeed 
Crœ ſus deſpis'd Solon, but when he was overcome by 
Cyrus, had loſt his City, was taken alive, condemn'd to 
be burnt, and laid bound upon the Pile before all the 
Perſians and Cyrus himſelf ; he cry'd out as loud as 
poſſible he could three times, O Solon ! Cyrus ſurpris'd, 
and ſending Some to enquire, what Man, or God this 
Solon was, who was the only Perſon he invok'd in this 
unavoidable Misfortune ? Cræſus told him the whole 
Story, ſaying be was one of the Wiſe Men of Greece, 
eobom I ſent for, not to be inſtructed, or to learn any thin 

that I wanted, but that he ſhould ſee, and be a 2 
of that Happineſs, the loſs of which is now a greater 
Evil, than the enjoyment was a Good: for when I bad 
it, the Goad of it was ſuch only in Name and Opinion, 
but now the loſs of it at laſt hath in reality brought upon 


me grievous Troubles and incurable Calamities ; and that 
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Man conjefuring from wvhat was then, wwhat bas fince 
bappen d, bad me look to the end of my Life, and not 
rely and grow proud upon Uncertainties. When this was 
told Cyrus, who was a wiſer Man than Crœſus, and 
ſecing in the preſent Example that Sclon's Saying was 
confirmed, he not only freed Cræſus from Puniſhment, 
but honour'd him as long as he lived; and Solon had 
tha Glory, by the ſame Saying, to ſave One of theſe 
Kings and inſtru the Other, | | 
Solon was no ſooner gone, but the Citizens began to 
quarrel ; Tycurgus headed Thoſe of the Champian part 
of the Country, Megacles the Son of Acmæon Thoſe 
| | that liv'd towards the Sea, and Pi/iftratus 
(9) ©1Tix05 the Mountaineers, among which were (9) a 
OX AVC great Crowd of labouring People, the 
| greateſt Enemies to the Rich: Inſomuch 
that tho the City ſtill us'd their Laws, yet All look'd 
for a change, and deſired another form of Government, 
hoping that in the alteration they ſhould have not an 
equal but a larger ſhare, and be intire Maſters of the con- 
trary Faction. Affairs ſtanding thus, Solon return'd, 
and was reverenced and honoured by All: But to ſpeak 
and act in publick as formerly, he was neither able nor 
willing by reaſon of his Age; however privately diſ- 
courſing with the Heads of the Factions, he endeavoured 
to reconcile and compoſe the differences: Pififiratus 
eſpecially ſeeming to ſhew the greateſt regard to him, 
for he fs. e. Piſiſtratus] had ſomething very courteous 
and engaging in his Diſcourſe z was very ready to affiſt 
the Poor; and in caſes of Enmity was very moderate 
and tractable: and being very dextrous in putting on a 


' ſemblance of thoſe Qualities which he had not by Nature, 


he got greater Credit, than Thoſe who really had them, 
of being thought a modeſt and fair Man, and one that 
particularly loved Equality, and would take it very ill if 
any one ſhould go about to alter the preſent Settlement, 
or ſo much as deſire Innovation, for by this means he 
deceived the People, But Solon prefently found 
him out, and was the firſt that ſaw to the bottom of 


his 
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his Deſigns, However he did not come to an open 
rupture with him upon This, but endeavoured to fotten 
4 him and adviſe him better, and often told both him and 
wy Others, that if any one would take away bis aſpiring 
33 i zhoughts, and cure his difire of Abſolute Rule, Nene 

Fl d naturally make a more Virtuous Man, or @ tote 
el Extellent Citizen, Theſpis at this time beginning to 

change, or reform the Tragedy, the thing, bectuſe it 
was new, took. very much with the Multitude, (This 


3 was before it came to be a Prize Contention.] Solon 
oc who was by Nature a lover of Hearing and Learning, 
_ and now in his old Age giving himſelf more leifure, 


ſporting and cheering himſelf with Mefick and a Glafs 
' of Wine, went to ſee Theſpis himſelf (as the ancient 
b Cuſtom was) act; and after the Play was done, he dif- 
1 F cours'd him, and aſk'd him if he was not aſham'd to 
tell ſo many. lies before ſuch a Company: and Theſprs - 


"ty replying, *Tis no harm to ſay or do ſo in jeſt and mers 
3 riment; Solon vehemently ſtriking his ſtaff againſt ; 


the Ground, Ab, ſays he, if wwe honour and commend 
K ſuch Merriment as this, zwe ſhall ſoon find it will creep into 

ws our ſerious affairs. About this Time P:/ſftratus, who + 

wi had wounded himſelf all over his Body, was by his ow W 
''” © directions conducted in a Chariot into the Market-place, . 


red his Wounds bleeding freſh upon him, and ſtirred up the 
ant I People, as if he had been thus dealt with by the rrea- - 
9 


chery of his Enemies for his affection to the Govern- 
it ment, and a great many ſhew'd their reſentment, and 
mut cry'd out at it. Solon, coming cloſe to him, ſaid, © O0 


rate Son of Hippocrates you do not act the part of Homer's 
on a Ulyfles evell > for you take the ſame Way to beguile your - 
ure, ¶ Citizens which he took to deceive bis Enemies, when be 


dem Wl wounded himſelf. Notwithſtanding This the Rabble 
+: .. WI vere ready to fight in defence of Piſtratus, and the 
IN if People flock'd to the great Aſſembly ; where one Ariſſon 
making a motion that they ſhould allow P:iffratus fifty 
Club-men for a Guard to his Perſon, Solon roſe up 
and oppos'd it, and talk'd a great deal to the fatne - 
purpoſe as he hath left us in his Poems; 1 
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mus Tote upon bi: Words and taking Phraſes * 7 © 


+. "True, each Man fingle is a_crafty Seu; 
Iz But all toget het make. one giddy Fodl a · oe! 1 
+ But obſerving chat the poorer ſort were ſet upon gra- 


e 


tifying Pifeftratus,: and raifing a Tumult, J and the Rich , 


| fearful, and getting out of harms way, he took; his 
leave; faying be was / wiſer than Some, and ffouter 


than Others: Wiſer: than Thoſe that did not 'untler- 


_ Kane the defign ; Stouter than Thoſe that, tho* they 


underftood it, were afraid to oppoſe the Tyranny. Now I 


the People: having paſt the Law, were not exact with 
Piſſtratus about the number of his Club- men, but took 


ud notige of it, tho he had lifted and kept as; many as | 
- - he would, till he ſeiz'd the Citadel. When that wWas 


done, and the City in an uproar, Megactes with all the 
reſt of the Relations of Alcemæon preſently fled the Coun- 
try. But Sohn, tho' he was very old; and had None to 


. * : back bim, yet came into the Market - place, and made 


2 Speech to his Citizens, ſometimes blaming their ſtu- 


. 


X 5 E and meanneſs of Spirit, ſometimes paſſionately ex- 


horting them, not thus tamely to loſe their Eiberty 5 
and likewiſe then ſpoke that memorable Saying, That 
before *twas an eafier taſk to have ſtop'd the riſing Tyrannys 
but now- the greater and more glorious Afion to deftiro 


3 A it, when it was begun already, and bad pathered 


Frength. But All being afraid to fide with him, he re- 
_ turn'd home; and taking his Arms, he brought them 
. out, and laid them in the Porch before his Door, with 
- theſe words: To the utmoſt of my poxwer I hawe friven 


for my Country and my Laws; and then he buſied him 
- ſelf no more; His Friends adviſing him to leave the , 
* 2 Be refus d, but writ a Poem, and thus rattled | 


the A. : 


* 


— 


. Fer they are good, the fault is only our; 


. 
* 
— — 


* 


* : 


Tf now you ſmart, blame not the heav/ nly Powers, © 


3 
"+ 
— 89 1 


* 
* 5 4 
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.-+ | - He gave bim all cur Forte, abe took the Chain, 
1 7 4 makes us Slaves, yet wwe complain. 
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ni | And when Many told him by way of advice that the 
8 Tyrant would have his Head for this, and aſked to 
what he truſled that he ventur'd to ſpeak ſo boldly, he 


Bra" reply'd My old Age. But for all this, when Pi/ifiratus 
Rich had got all into his power, he ſo honoured Solon, obliged 
his and kindlyentertain'd him, that Solon gave him his Ad- 
Pater vice, and approv'd many of his Actions: For he kept 
der- many of Solon's Laws, obſerv'd them himſelf, and com- 
ey pell'd his Friends to do the like. And he himſelf, 
Now tho' then poſſeſt of abſolute Power, being accus'd of 
Jo Murder before the Areopagus, came quietly to clear 
took | himſelf, but his Accuſer let fall the Indieiment. And 
W. 33. he added other Laws, one of which je, that the Maim'd 
* in the Wars ſhould be maintain d at the publick charge. 
the But Heraclides Ponticus ſays, that Pififtratus follow'd -* 
dun- Solon's example in This, who had before determin'd it 
e to in the caſe of one YWerſippus that was maim'd, And 
ade - Theophrafus aſſerts, that twas Pi/itratus, not Solon, 
ſtu- that made that Law againſt Lazineſs, which was the 
EK reaſon that the Country was better cultivated, and the 
ty City more free from diſturbance. Solon having begun a 
That  - great Work in Verſe, concerning the Relation or Fable 
nnys of the Atlantick Iſland, which he had learn d from the 
roy wiſe Men in Sais, and which particularly concerned the 
ered Athemans, preſently grew weary of it z not (as Plato 
re · ſays) by reaſon of his multitude of buſineſs, but be- 
em cauſe of his age, being diſcourag'd at the greatneſs of the 
vith Taſk : for theſe Verſes teſtify that he had leiſure enough. 
ven FREE. | 

1 New I grow old, yet much I daily learn, 


And again, 
A Song, a Miſtreſs, and a glaſs of Wine, 
Which are moſt Mens delights, are alſa mine, 


Vor, I. Aa 
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But Plato having a defire to finiſh and beautify this Sub- 
je& of the Atlantict Ifland, (which was as it were a 
fair Ground-plot in a fine Country, not yet inhabited, 
and which belonged to him by right of scho) begins 


it wich making ſtately Entrances, noble Ineloſures, 


large Courts; ſuch as no Eſſay, no Fable, no Fiction 
ever had before: but beginning it late, he ended his 
Life before his Work; and fo the Reader's trouble for 
the unfiniſh'd. part is the greater, as the ſatisfaction he 
takes in that whieh is compleat is extraordinary: For 
as the City of Anbens left only the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius unfiniſh'd, ſo Plato, amongſt all his excellent 
Vorks, left this only Piece about the Atlanrick Ifland 


imperfect. Solon liv'd after Pifſtratus ſeiz d the Go- 


vernment (as Heraclides Ponticus aſſerts) a long time; 
but Phaniss the Epbęſian ſays, not full two years: for 
Pififtratus began his Tyranny when Comias was Archon; 
and Phanias ſays, Solon dy d under Hegeftratus, who 
facceeded Comias. Now the Story that when his Body 


was burnt, the Aſhes of it were ſcattered all round the 
EF Iſland Salamis, is too abſurd to be believ'd, or to be 


any thing but a mere Fable; and yet tis written by 
many conſiderable Men, and Ariſtetle the Philoſopher, 


THE 
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Hs being the Character of Sohn, with 
& him we now proceed to Compare Poplicola, 

5 fo called by the Roman People at the Expi- 
nation of his firſt Conſulate, out of reſpect | 
to his Merit; for his Paternal Name was 


| Palerius, deſcended from that Valerius who was the 


principal Author of uniting the Romans and Sabins into 
one People; for He it was that chiefly perſuaded the 

two Kings to a Conference, and fo reconciled them. 
From this Man our Valerius (as they fay) deriving 
his Extraction, was, even while Rome was yet under 
Kingly Government, very Eminent both for his Elo- 


- quence and Riches; the firſt of which he employed 


with great Integrity and Freedom in defence of Juſtice ; 
and the Other in ſupplying the Neceflities of Such as 
were in Want, with great Liberality and Kindneſs ; 
from whence it might eaſily appear, that ſhould the 


Government fall into a Republick, he would ſoon be- 


come a chief Perfon in the Community, Now when 
e A a 2 the 
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the People begun to hate and grow extreme weary of 
Tarquinius Superbus, (who had neither come fairly by 
the Government at firſt, | but againſt all the Rules both 
of Religion and Juſtice, nor had exerciſed his Power 
like a legal King, but with the greateſt Inſolence and 
Tyranny) they took Occafion to revolt upon account 
of the ſad Fate of Lucretia, who killed herſelf becauſe 
of the Rape committed upon her [by the Son of Tar- 
uin :] And Lucius Brutus, who was very active to 
va about. a Change of Government, came firſt to 
Valerius, and finding him very ready to 

(i) c Eaos- engage, with his Aſſiſtance expell'd the (1) 
Aci g. King and his Party. And whilſt it was 
thought that the People would be in- 

clined to chooſe a ſingle Perſon ſor their General, in- 
ſtead of the King, Valerius acquieſced, and willingly 
yields the Right of command to Brutus, who had been 
the Leader in bringing on the Democracy. But the very 
Name of Monarchy appearing to be very offenſive, and 
the People ſeeming leſs uneaſy to bear a Power divided, 


and therefore propoſing and calling out for Two; Vale- 


rius was in hopes that with Brutus he might be elected 
Conſul, but was difappointed; for inſtead of Valerius, 
much againſt Brutus s mind, Collatinus, the Husband 
of Lucretia, was choſen his Collegue; a Man no way 
ſuperior to Valerius in Virtue. But ſuch as had the 
greateſt Sway dreading the King's Party, (who ſtill us*d 
all Endeayours abroad and Solicitations at home to 
ſoften the People) were reſolv'd upon a Chieftain of an 
intenſe Hatred to them, as moſt likely never to give 
way to their Intereſt, TIO 7 | | 
Whereupon Valerius taking it much to heart, that 
he ſhould not be thought zealous enough"to do his ut- 
moſt for the Service of his Country, only becauſe he 
had ſuſtained no private Injury from the Inſolence of 
the Tyrants, abſented himſelf from the Senate, with- 
drew from the practice of the Bar, and quitted all pub- 
lick Concerns; Which gave many People an occaſion 
of Diſcourſe and great Concern, who were afraid left he 


ſhould 
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ſhould out of reſentment join himſelf to the Kings 
Party, and overturn the State and Settlement of the 
City, which was yet but in a tottering Condition, But 
when Brutus, who was jealous of ſome others, deter- 


mis d to give an Oath to the Senate upon the Sacrifice” 


at the Altar; upon the day appointed Valkrius came 
with great chearfulneſs into the Forum, and was the 
firſt Man that took an Oath never to give way in the 
leaft, or ſubmit to Tarquin; but by force of Arms to 
maintain their Liberty: which gave great ſatisfaction 


to the Senate, and aſſurance to the Conſuls; and his 


Actions ſoon after confirmed the Sincerity of his Oath. 
For Ambaſſadors came from Tarquin, with Letters to 


cajole the People, and artificial Speeches full of gentle - 
neſs and good- nature, whereby they thought eſpecially 


to corrupt and ſeduce the Populace, intimating, as from 
the King himſelf, that he had quitted his high inſolent 
Deſigns, and defired nothing but Reaſon and Modera- 
tion. And when the Conſuls were of Opinion that 
theſe Men ſhould have an Audience in publick, Vule- 


rius would not ſuffer it, but was very earneſt to pre- 


vent any occaſion or pretence of raifing new Diſturbance 
among the poorer ſort, and Such as were more weary 
of War than of Tyranny. Afterwards other Ambaſ- 
ſadors arriv'd, who declar'd that Tarquin would reſign 
his Crown, and lay down his Arms, only capitulating 
for a Reſtitution to himſelf, to his Friends and Rela- 


tions, of their Monies and Eſtates, to ſupport their 


Baniſhment. Now Several inclining to this Motion, 
and Collatinus in particular pleading for it ; Brutus, who 
was of an inflexible Temper, and keen in his Reſent- 


ment, ruſl'd into the Forum, there proclaiming his 


Fellow-Conſul to be a Traitor, in that he was ſo ready 
to grant a Supply both for War and Tyranny to Thoſe 


to whom it would be very unreaſonable to allow even 


Means of Subſiſtence in their Baniſhment. This caus'd 
an Aſſembly of the Citizens, amongſt whom the firſt 
that ſpake was Cains Minutius, a private Man, who ad- 
vis d Brutus, and perſuaded the Romans to take care 

| A a 3 that 
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that thoſe Goods ſhould be kept in their own Hands, 
to be employ'd againſt the Tyrants, rather than put 
into the Tyrants Hands, to be turn'd againſt them: 
Yet however twas the Romans Opinion, that fince they 
enjoy'd the Liberty they had: fought for, they ſhould 
not reject Articles of Peace for the ſake of the Goods, 
but to throw them out after the Tyrants. But the 
buſineſs of recovering the Goods was the leaſt part of 
Tarquin's deſign; but the Demand ſounded the Hu- 
mours of the People, and became a Preparatory to a 
Conſpiracy z which the Ambaſſadors were framing, 
while they delayed their return, under pretence of ſel- 
ling ſome of the Goods, keeping others ſafe, and or- 
dering the reſt to be ſent away, till ſuch time as they 
corrupted two of the eminenteſt Families in Rome, 
namely that of the Aguilians, which had three Sena- 
tors in it, and that of the Vitellians, which had Two 
All Theſe, by the Mother's fide, 'were Nephews to 
Collatinus the Conſul: and beſides, the Yitellians were 
likewiſe particularly allied to Brutus; for he married 
their Siſter, by whom he had ſeveral Children; Two 
of which, who were juſt come to age, the Yitellians 
drew in, as being their Relations and Companions, and 
prevailed upon them to become Partners in their Trea- 
ſon, aſſuring them withal, that if they would liſt 
themſelves in the noble Family of the Targuins, and 
eſpouſe the Royal Intereſt, they would be freed from 
the Stupidity and Cruelty of their Father : (his Irrecon- 
cilement to Offenders they term'd Cruelty ; and as to 
his Stupidity, it was what himſelf had long -pretended 
to, and uſed as a Cloke for his ſecurity againſt the Ty- 
rants: and he did not refuſe to take his Sirnanie [i. e. 
| Brutus, ] from thence ever after.) When upon theſe 
Inducements the Youths came to diſcourſe the Aqui- 
lians, all thought it convenient to oblige themſelves in 
a ſolemn and dreadful Oath, with the Ceremony of 
killing a Man and taſting his Blood, and touching his 
Entrails, For this purpoſe they met at the Houſe of 
the Aquilians, The Room where they intended to Ag 
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this wicked Act, was (as fit it ſhould) an unfrequented 
darkſome Place; and therefore they were not aware 
of a Slave named Vindicius, who had hid himſelf with- 
in it, not with any Deſign, or out of any Suſpicion of 
what was to follow; but being accidentally within, and 
ſeeing with how much Haſte and Concern they came in, 
he ftopt ſhort out of fear to be diſcover'd, and plac'd 
himſelf behind a Cheft, ſo as he might obſerve their 
Actions and overhear their Debates, The reſult was 
to kill the Conſuls, and they wrote Letters to Tarquin 
advertifing the ſame, and intruſted them in the Hands 
of the Ambaſſadors, who lodged at the Place, as being 


_ entertained by the Aguilians, and were preſent at the 


treaſonable Conſult, 


When they had done all This, and were departed, 


Vindicius creeping out privately, could not tell how to 
manage this ſurpriſing Bufineſs, but was at his Wits 
end about it; for he thought it a very hard Caſe (as 
indeed it was) to arraign the Sons for ſo execrable a 
Villany before Brutus their Father, or the Nephews 
before Collatinus their Uncle; and he judged that no 
private Roman was fit to be truſted with Secrets of ſuch 
Importance. But on the other hand, he could do any 
thing rather than conceal it; and ſo being forced by 
Conſcience, he applied himſelf in all haſte to Valerius, 
being induced to this chiefly by the known Generoſity 
and Kindneſs of the Man, who was a Perſon to whom 
the Needy had eaſy acceſs, and never ſhut his Gates 
againſt the Petitions or the Indigences of a low Eſtate 2 
but when Vindicius came and made a total Diſcovery to 
him, his Brother Marcus and his own Wife being pre- 


. ſent at the Relation, Valerius was ſtruck with Amaze- 


ment, and by no means would diſmiſs the Diſcoverer, 
bus.confin'd him in a Chamber, and plac'd his Wife as 
a Guard at the Door, ſending his Brother in the inte- 
rim to beſet the King's Palace, and to ſeize, if poſſible, 
their Letters, and ſecure the Domeſticks ; whilſt He 
with his conſtant attendance of Clients and Friends, and 
a great retinue of Servants, repair d to the Houſe — 
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the Azuilians, who were abſent from home z and theres 


fore before any one could ſo much as ſuſpect his Deſign, 
he forced his entrance thro' the Gates, and found the 
Letters in the Lodgings of the Ambaſſadors. Whilſt 
things were in this motion, the Aguilians made an 
haſty return, and muſtering themſelves about the Gate, 
endeavour d a recovery of the Letters: But Valerius 
and his Party made a reſiſtance, and caſting their Gowns 
about their Necks, after much ſtruggling on both ſides, 
at length hurried them with great difficulty through 


the Streets into the Forum, The like Engagement 
happen'd about the King's Palace, where Marcus ſeiza d 


ſome other Letters, deſign'd to be convey'd away in the 
Goods, and laying hands on what Servants his induſtry 
could find, drag'd them alſo into the Forum, When 


the Conſuls had quieted the tumult, Yindicius was 


brought out by the Orders of Valerius, and the Accu- 
ſation being formed, the Letters were read, to which 
the Traitors had not the confidence to make any Re- 
ply. All the Aſſembly ftood mute and dejected; there 
were Some, to ingratiate themſelves with Hrutus, men- 
tion'd Baniſhment; and the Tears of Collatinus, at- 
tended with Valerius's filence, gave ſome hopes of 
Mercy. But Brutus calling each of his Sons by their 
Names, Come, ſays he, O Titus, and You Valerius, why 
do you not plead to this Indifiment ? The Queſtion being 
thrice propos'd, and no return made to Brutus, he 
turn'd himſelf to the Lictors, and cry'd, What remains 
it your Duty, The Lictors preſently ſeiz'd the Youths, 
and ftripping them of their Garments, bound their 


Hands behind them, and tore their Bodies with Seourges: 


and though Others could not bear to look upon ſo tra- 


gical a Scene, yet tis ſaid that Brutus himſelf never 


once turned away his Eyes, nor ſuffered the leaſt glance 
of Pity to ſoften and ſmooth his wonted Rigour and 
| Auſterity, but reſolutely beheld the Execution of the 
two Youths, even till the Lictors, extending them on 


the Ground, with an Ax cut off their Heads; then he 
departed, committing the reſt to the Judgment of his. 


Collegue, 
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Collegue. This was an Action of ſo extraordinary a 

nature, that either it cannet be ſufficiently commended, 
or ſufficiently diſpraiſed, as it deſerves; for either the 
greatneſs of his Virtue rais'd his Mind above the Im- 
preſſions of Sorrow, or the extravagancy of his Paſſion 
took away all Senſe of it; but neither the One nor the 
Other could be of an ordinary kind, or ſuch as is com- 
mon to Human Nature, but muſt be 

deemed either (2) Divine or Brutiſp. (2) H S&oy, 
However it is more reaſonable that our & SFngradi. 
Judgment in this caſe ſhould be deter- 

mined by the great Reputation of the Man, than that 
his Virtue ſhould be queſtioned upon account of the 
weakneſs of Such as pretend to paſs Sentence upon it. 
For in the general Opinion of the Romans it was not 
ſo great and glorious an Undertaking in Romulus to found 
the City, as it was in Brutus to frame and ſettle the 
Commonwealth, | 

Upon Brutus's departure out of the Forum, a Con- 

ſternation, Horror and Silence for ſome time poſſeſs'd 
All that reflected on what was done: beſides, the eaſi- 
neſs and forbearance of Collatinus gave Confidence to the 
Aquilians to requeſt ſome time to anſwer their Charge, 
and that Vindicius their Servant ſhould be remitted 
into their hands, and no longer harbour'd amongſt 
their Accuſers. When the Conſul ſeemed willing to 
yield to their Motion, and thereupon was juſt going to 
diſſolve the Aſſembly ; Valerius would neither deliver 
up Vindicius, who was encircled with the Rabble, nor 
ſuffer the People to withdraw, ſo as to let the Traitors 
eſcape ; but at length laid violent Hands upon the ui 
lii, and calling Brutus to his aſſiſtance, exclaim'd againſt 
the unreaſonable Proceedings of Collati- | 
nus, to impoſe upon his Collegue the (3) (3) 'Aveſulw 
neceſſity of taking —_— Lives of bis Taidoponiac. 
own Sons, and yet have thoughts of 
gratifying ſome Women with the Lives of Traitors and 
Enemies to their Country, Collatinus the Conſul highly 
reſenting this, and commanding Vindicius to be appre- 
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Hended, the. Lictors diſpers'd the Rabble, and ſeiz'd 


their Man, and beat off whoſoever endeavour'd a Ref- 
cue. But Palerius's Friends withſtood the ſeizure, and 
the People cry'd out for Brutus; who returning imme- 
diately, after ſilence made, told them, that as to bis 
o. Sons bimſelf was ſufficient to paſs judgment upon 
them, but as to the Caſe of the Others be left it to the 
Citizens, wvho werg now at Liberty; and therefore (ſays 
he) let every Man ſpeak his Pleaſure, and gain the 
People over to bis aun But there was no need 
of Oratory, for it being referr'd to the Vote, they 
were return'd condemn'd by all the Suffrages, and were 
accordingly beheaded, e > 

Collatinus, it ſeems, was ſomewhat ſuſpected before, 
by reaſon of his near Relation to the King's; and be- 
fides, One of his Names gave ſome diſguſt to the People, 
who abominated the Name of Targuin. But when the 


forementioned Occafion happen'd, perceiving he had - 
offended the whole People, he relinquiſh'd his Charge, 


and departed the City, The Court being call'd, in his 
room Valerius honourably obtain'd the Conſulſhip, as 
a juſt Reward of his good Will; of which he thought 
Vindicius deſerv'd a ſhare, and therefore in the firſt 
place made him a free Citizen of Rome, and gave him 
the privilege of voting in what Tribe ſoever he was 
pleas'd to be enroll'd: (Which liberty in voting, Ap- 


Pius a long time after, out of a popular deſign, granted 


to all Freedmen) and from this Vindicius, a perfect 
Manumiſſion is call'd to this Day Vindicta. This done, 
the Goods of the Kings are expos'd to Plunder, and 
the Palace to Ruin: The pleaſanteſt part of the Cam- 
Fus Martius had been polleſs'd by Targuin; this they 
devoted to the Service of that God; the Corn upon 
it happen'd to be then juſt reaped, and the Sheaves 
yet lodging on the Ground, they thought it not reaſo- 
nable to commit them to the Flail, or make any uſe 


of them becauſe they were conſecrated; but All with 


one Conſent fell to work, and carried the Shocks to 


the River, and withal cut down the Trees and threw 
25 . Ke. Them 
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Them in alſo, leaving the Soil (intirely bare and clear 
from any thing growing upon it) to the Deity. Now 
Theſe thrown in in great quantities One upon Another, 
and clofing together, the Stream could not carry far, 
but only to the place where what was firſt thrown in 
funk, and ftuck to the bottom. And thus whatever 
was thrown in after, finding no farther conveyance, 
was there ſtop'd and interwoven together, ſo that the 
Stream work'd the Maſs into a ſs, and waſh'd 
down Mud, which ſettling there, became an Acceſſion 
of Matter as well as Cement to the Rubbiſh; inſomuch 
that the violence of the Current could not remove it, 
but forc'd all things to it, and then with a gentle preſ- 
ſure clos'd it together, which by reaſon of its bulk and 
ſituation was capable of growing ſtill bigger, and be- 
coming firm Ground, able to retain the greateſt part 
of what the Stream brought down. This is now the 
Iſland called Holy Iſland, which lies by the City, and 
has upon it divers Temples of the Gods, with ſpacious 
Portico's, and is call'd in the Latin Tongue inter duos ' 
pontes, Tho' Some ſay, this happened not at the de- 
dication of Targuin's Field, but in after-:imes, when 
Targuinia, a Veſtal Prieſteſs, . gave another adjacent 
Field to the Publick, and for That obtain'd great Ho- 
nours, as amongſt the reſt, that of all Women She 
alone ſhould be allowed to give her Teſtimony in Court z 
but when they alſo decreed her the Liberty to Marry, 
ſhe refuſed it: and this is the Story which Some give 
of the Matter, 

But Targuin, deſpairing of a return to his Kingdom 
by the Conſpiracy, found a kind Reception amongſt the 
Tuſcans, who with a great Army lead him out into the 
Field; the Conſuls headed the Romans againſt them, 
and made their rendezvous in the holy Places, the one 
call'd the Arſian Grove, the other the Æſuvian Mea- 
dow : When they came to charge, Aruns the Son of 
Tarquin, and Brutus the Roman Conſul, encountring 
each other, not by Chance but aut of a malicious Rage, 


(the One againſt a Tyrant and Enemy to his Cones 


— 


rl 

the Other to be revenged for his Baniſhment) ſet Spurs 
to their Horſes, and engaging with Fury inſtead of Pru- 
dence, grew unmindful of their own Security, and ſo 
fell together in the Combat. This-ſo dreadful an On- 
ſet hardly enſur'd a more favourable End; but both 
Armies doing and receiving equal damage, were diverted 


by a Storm, Now Palerius was much concern'd, as 
not knowing the Succeſs of the Day ; and ſeeing his 
Men as much diſmayed at the fight of their own Dead, | 


as reviv'd at the loſs of the Enemy; ſo undiſcernable 
alike had the greatneſs of the Slaughter made the ap- 
pearance z and moreover, each fide upon a near view 
of their own loſs, were more inclined to judge them- 
ſelves defeated, rather than by their uncertain gueſſes 
at the Enemies loſs to think they had gained the Vic- 
tory, But when Night came on, (and ſuch a Night 
as one may preſume muſt follow ſuch a Battle) and the 
Armies were laid to reſt, they write, that the Grove 
ſhook and murmured a Voice, ſaying, that the Tuſcans 


had loſt One Man more than the Romans. This was 


eſteem'd as an Oracle, and the Romans preſently en- 
tertain'd it with ſhouts and expreſſions of joy: whilft 
the Tuſcans through fear and amazement deſerted their 


Tents, and were moſt of them diſpers'd, The Romans 


— Ku the Remains, which amounted to nigh 
five thouſand, took them Priſoners, and plunder'd the 


Camp: When they numbred the Dead, they found on 
the Tuſcans fide eleven thouſand and three hundred, and 


on the Romans fide as many, excepting only one Man. 
This Fight happen'd upon the laſt of February, and 
Falerius triumph'd upon the Conqueſt, being the firſt 
Conſul that made his Entry in a Chariot with four 
Horſes, 'This made a very fine and magnificent Shew ; 
neither did it (as Some ſuggeſt) move any Envy or In- 
dignation in the Spectators, for then it would not bave 
continued to be a Matter of Emulation or Ambition 
ſo many Ages after, The People applauded likewiſe 
the-Honours he did to his Collegue, in ſetting forth his 
Obſequies with a Funeral Oration ; which ſo 27 
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the Romans, and found ſo- good a Reception, that from 
thenee it became cuſtomary for the beſt Men to cele- 
brate the Funerals of great and good Men with Speeches 
in their Commendation, This Oration of his is ſaid 
to be older than any Funeral Orations among the Greeks : 
unleſs, according to the Orator Anaximenes's Account, 
we acknowledge Solon to have been Author of the 


But that part. of Paleriur's behavione, which | 
that Bru- 


J offence and diſguſt to the People, was This: 


tus (whom they eſteem'd as the very Father of their 
Liberty) had not preſum'd to lord it without a Col- 
legue, but firſt aſſum'd One and then Another to him 
as Partner in the Government: whereas Valerius (ſaid 
they) drawing All into bis own Power, becomes a Suc- 
ceſſor not to Bratus's Conſulate, to which be bas no rela- 
tion; but to Tarquin's Tyranny. To obat purpoſe is it 
(ſay they) in Words to barangue, the Memory of Brutus, 


auben in bis Actions be imitates Tarquinius, coming out 


fingle with all the Rods and Axes to attend bim, and 
from an Houſe more ſtately than the King's Palace which 
be demoliſhed. And the Truth is, Valerius dwelt in a 
very grand Houſe on the top of Velia, and ſo com- 
manded the Forum, looking down, from an Eminence 
upon all below; the Approach to it was difficult from 


without; ſo that when he came down with his train, 
it made a very pompous Appearance, like the State of 


a King. But Valerius ſhew'd how, much it imported 
Men in Power and great Offices to have Ears open to 


freedom of Speech and the relation of Truth rather” 


than Flattery; for upon his Friends remonſtrances, 
finding that the People thought amiſs of him, he nei- 


ther diſputed/nor reſented the Matter, but immediately 


overnight got together a great Number of Workmen, 
pulled down his Houſe, and levell'd it with the Ground; 


ſo that in the Morning the People : flocking thither to 


ſee the Ruins, they lov'd and admir'd the generofity of 
"| the Man, but were grieved for the Houſe, and regretted 


che loſs of ſo large and beautiful a Fabrick, (as they 
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would That of a Man put to Death in a "RD without 


the Forms of a legal Proceſs,) undeſervedly demoliſh'd 
to ſatisfy the Envy and Malice of Others: They were 
concerned likewiſe for their chief Magiſtrate, as for 
one that was now without Houſe and Home, and forced 
fo. take up his Habitation with others. For Valerius 
was entertained by his Friends, till the People gave 
him Ground, and an Houſe was built upon it leſs ſtately 
than the former: in the Place where now ſtands the 
Temple of Vieus Publicus. 

And now reſolving to make the Government, as 
well as himſelf, inſtead of being terrible, become eaſy 
and grateful to the Populace, he took away the Axes 
from the Rods, which always upon his entrance into 
the Aſſembly, with an humble ſubmiſſion. he vail'd to 
the People, as forming thereby a fine appearance of 
Democracy, (or Sovereignty in the People:) and this 
the Conſuls obſerve to this day. But the People were 
not aware that This was done not to lower himſelf, as 
They imagined, but to keep down and abate their Envy 
by this Moderation; and that in reality it procur' d to 
his Perſon as much real Power as it ſeemed to detract 
from the Authority of his Poſt, while the People ſub- 
mitted to him with pleaſure, and bore every thing wil- 
Ungly, inſomuch that they gave him the Name | of Po- 
Plcola, which fignifies One that honours the: People 

which Name got the better of all his former Names, 
Wo therefore this Name we ſhall uſe in lating the 
equel of his Life. 

And now he gave free leave to Any to Toe, for the 
vacant Conſulſhip ; but before the admittance of a Col- 
legue, miſtruſting what might follow if his emulation 
or ignorance ſho! ald croſs his defigns, by his own Au- 
thority he enacted ſome good and noble Conſtitutions, 
Firſt he ſupply' d the vaeaneies of the Senators, which 
oy Targuin had long before put to death, or the 
War had lately cut off; Thoſe that were regiſtred, They 
yrite, amounted to One hundred threeſcore and four: 
erwards he made feveral Laws, which added much 
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to the Peoples liberty; as One, granting Offenders the 
liberty of appealing to the People from the cenſure of 
the Conſuls; a Second, that made it Death for any one 
to accept the Magiſtracy without the Peoples conſent F 
2 Third for the relief of poor Citizens, which taking off 
their Taxes encourag' d their labouts; Another againſt 
Diſobedience to the Conſuls, which was no leſs popular 
than the reſt, and rather to the benefit of the Common 
alty, than to the advantage of the Nobles; for it im- 
pos'd upon this Diſobedience the penalty of five Oxen 
and two Sheep; the price of a Sheep being ten Oboli, of 
an Ox an hundred. For the uſe of Money was then 


infrequent amongſt the Romans, their Wealth conſiſting 


in a plenty of Cattle; ſo that afterwards | 
their Eftates were call'd (4) Peculia from (4) Ilex&Az 


Pecus, i. e, Catth,. and had upon their arms F Teg- 


ancient Money engrav'd an x Sheep, CdTwr. Y 
or an Hog; and hence firnam'd their Sons 2 
dul, Bubulci, Caprarii, and Porcii, (they calling Ca- 


præ Goats, and Porri Hogs.) Theſe Laws ſhew'd the 


erenneſs and the popularity of the Giver ;- yet amidſt 
this moderation he inſtituted one exceſſive Puniſhment, 
for he made it lawful without” accuſation to take away 
any Man's Life that aſpir'd to be King, and acquitted 
the Executioner, if he produc'd Evidence of the 
Crime ; for though twas not poſſible, that One, whoſe 
deſigns were ſo great, ſhou!d eſcape all notice, yet be- 
cauſe *twas poffible his uſurp'd Power might prevent 
Puniſhment, he gave a Licence to any 


to (5) prevent the Uſurper. He was: ho- 68 Iles x- | 


nour d like wiſe for the Law touching the Cefœ x7) Te: 
Treaſury; whereas the Citizens: were adus . 
obliged to contribute out of their Eſtates to ood 
the Wars, he would neither be himſelf. concern'd in the 
diſpoſal of the publick Money, nor ſuffer: any of his, 
Friends; and that the public Money might never fall 


into rom Hands, he allotted the Temple of Saturn. 


for the Treaſury (in which to this Day they repo- 
ite the Tribute-Money) and granted the Proms 
£ Bbz the 
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liberty of choofing' two young Men „ 
.. as (6) Quere, i. e. | Treaſurers; and (6) rajulac, 
the Firſt werk P. Veturius and Minutius Marcus, there 
being a great Sum collected, for they aſſeſs'd one hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand, excuſing Qrphans and Wi- 
dows from the Payment. Affairs ftanding in this 
poſture, he admitted Lucretius, the Father of Lucretia, 
as his Collegue, and gave him the precedence in the Go- 
vernment, by reſigning up the Faſces, i. e. Rods, to 
him, as due to his Years z which humble obſervance to 
Age is preſerv'd to this Day, But within a few Days 
Lucretius dy*'d, and Marcus Horatius ſucceeded in that 
Honour, and continu'd the remaining part of the Year. 
Now whilſt Targuin was making Preparations in Tuſ- 
eany for a ſecond War againſt the Romans, *tis ſaid a por- 
tentous Accident fell out. While Targuin was as yet 
King, and had almoſt finiſhed the Temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, he deſigning, whether from a Divine Impulſe, 
or his own Pleaſure, to erect an Earthen Chariot upon 
the top, intruſted the Workmanſhip to Tuſcans of the 
City Veii, but ſoon after was oblig'd to retire from his 
Kingdom: the Work when modell'd, the Tuſcans ſet 
in a Furnace, but the Clay ſhew'd not thoſe paſſive 
Qualities which uſually attend its Nature, to ſubſide and 
be condens'd upon the Exhalations of the moiſture, but 
roſe up and ſwell'd to that bulk, that being conſolidated 
and firm, notwithſtanding the removal of the Head and 
breaking down the Walls ef the Furnace, it could not 
be taken out without much difficulty. The Wiſe Men 
look'd upon this as a Divine Prognoftick of Succeſs and 
Power to Thoſe that ſhould enjoy it, and the Tuſcans re- 
ſolv*d not to deliver it to the Romans, who demanded it; 
but anſwer'd, that it rather belong'd to Tarquin than to 
Thoſe that forc'd him into Exile. A few Days after, 
whilſt they were celebrating the Horſe-Races at Veil, 
with the uſual Shows and Solemnities; the Charioteer 
who had gain'd the Prize, with his Crown on his 
Head, ſoftly driving his Victorious Chariot out of the 
Ring, the Horſes, upon no apparent occaſion,” ſtarted on 
7 2 
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2 ſudden, and either by a Divine Inſtigation, or mee 
Accident, hurry'd away their Driver full ſpeed to Rome 
neither did his holding them in prevail, | . 
or his (7) gentle Soothings, but with Vio- (7) S r- 
lence was forc'd along, till coming near pnyονο . 
the Capitol, was there thrown by the 
Gate call'd Ratumena. This Occurrence rais'd» Wonder 
and Fear in the Veians, who upon this permitted a de- 
livery of the Chariot. 5 fie 13 1 
Now Tarquin, the Son of Demaratus, warring with 
the Sabins, had made a Vow to build a Temple to 7 
piter in the Capitol, which Targuin the Proud, the Son 
or Grandſon of him that had made this Vow, began, 
but could not dedicate it, becauſe he loſt his Kingdom 
before twas finiſn'd. When twas compleated and ad- 
juſted with all its Ornaments, Poplicola had a great Am- 
bition to Dedicate it; but many of the Nobility, | though - 
they envy d not the Honours due to his great Services in 
Peace and War, yet could not bear that he ſhould uſurp 
That, which; they ſaid, belong'd to Another: and there- 
fore they importun'd Horatius th ſue for the Dedication; 
and whilſt Poplicola was engag' d to lead the Army into 
the Field, voted it to Horatius, and accordingly conduct- 
ed him to the Capitol, aſſuring themſelves, that were 
Poplicola preſent, they ſhould not have prevail d. Vet 
Some write, Poplicola was by Bot deſtin'd againſt his 
Will to the Army, and Horatius to the Dedication z. 
but it is eaſy to judge of what paſt between them on 
this Affair, from what happen'd on the day of the De- 
dication'; for upon the Ides of September, which happens 
about the Full-Moon of the Month Metagitnion, the 


People flocking to the Capitol, and Silence enjoin'd, 


Horatius, after the Performance of other Ceremonies, 
holding the Doors, according to cuſtom, was going to 

nee the Words of Dedication; when Marcus, 
Brother of Poplicola, who had ſtood for ſome time at 
the Door, obſerving his opportunity; cry d, O Conſul, 
thy Son lies dead in the Camp; which made great Im- 
preſſions upon the Auditory, yet in no wife diſcompos'd 
| | B b 3 Horatius, 
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Horatius, who made only this Reply, Ther caß the dead 
out wwhither yon pleaſe, for I ſhall not admit of Sorrow ; 
and ſo went on with the Dedication. This News was 
not true, but Marcus thought the Lie might avert him 
from his Performance. This argu'd him a Man of an 
admirable Conſtancy, whether he preſently ſaw through 
the Cheat, or beliey'd it as true, without ſhewing any 
Diſcompoſure in his Paſſions. The ſame Succeſs attend. 
ed the Dedication of the Second Temple: The Firſt, 
which was built by Tarquin, and dedicated by Horatius, 
was burn d down in the Civil Wars. The Second Sylla 
built, and dying before the Dedication, bequeath'd that 
Honour to Catulus 3 but when This was demoliſh'd in 
the Vitellian Sedition, Veſpaſian with ſomewhat more 
Succeſs began a Third, ſaw it finiſh'd, and liv'd not to 
ſee its Ruin: In this he was more fertunate than Sylla, 
who died before the Dedication of his Work, the Other 
before the Deſtruction of it, for no ſooner was Yeſpaſian 
dead but the Capitol was burnt. A Fourth was built 
by Domitian, and dedicated. Tis ſaid Targuin expended 
forty thouſand Pound of Silver in the very Foundations 
but the greateſt Treaſure of any private Man in Rome 
wou'd not diſcharge the Gilding of this Temple in our 
Days, it amounting to above twelve thouſand Talents : 
a the Pillars were cut out of (8) Pentelick 
(8) Heyri- Marble, having Length ſuitable to their 
Aue tr. Thickneſs, and theſe we ſaw at Atbens; 
AE 7: but when they were cut anew at Rome, 
. and embelliſh'd, they gain'd not ſo much 
(9) Jiazo- in Beauty, as they loſt in Proportion, being 
vet #3) N- render'd (9)-too taper and ſlender, Now 
| 291. Whoſoever ſhou'd admire the Excellency 
of the Capitol, and afterwards ſurvey a 
Gallery in Domitian's Palace, or an Hall, Bath, or the 
2 of his Concubines; what Epicarmus wrote 
a profuſe Man, | | 


or eg 16 7 eig y6oon, Xaigets dude, 
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_ Thou art not generous, thy Bounty's Vice within, 
Ty Gifts thou laviſp , and glory in the Sin; 


he might readily apply it to Domitian, Thou art neither 


pious or noble, only pleaſing thyſelf in the Itch of Building, 


and a Defire, like Midas, of converting all into Gold and 
precious Stones, And thus much for this matter, "3K 
Targuin, after the great Battle wherein he loſt his 
Son engaging in ſingle Duel with Brutus, fled to Cluſium, 
and ſought Aid from Clara Porſenna, then the moſt 
powerful Prince of 1taly, and a Perſon of fingular Can- 
dour and Generoſity, who aſſur'd him of his Aſſiſtance, 
immediately ſending his Commands to Rome, that they 
ſhould receive Targuin as their King; and upon the 
Romans Refuſal proclaim'd War, and having fignify'd 
the Time and Place where he intended his Aſſault, ap- 
proach'd with a great Army. Now Peplicola in his ab- 
ſence was choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and Titus Lucre- 
tius his Collegue ; but returning to Rome, and deſirous 
to be thought more brave than Porſenna, he built the 
City Sigliuria notwithſtanding the approach of Porſenna 
and walling it at a great expence, there plac'd a Colony 
of ſeven hundred Men, that it might be thought he was 
little concern d at the War: In the mean time Por ſenna, 
making a ſharp Aſſault, oblig'd the Defendants to retire 
to Rome, who had almoſt in their Entrance admitted the 
Enemy into the City, had not Poplicola, by ſallying out 
at the Gate, prevented them, and joining Battle by 
Tiber fide, oppos d the Enemy, that preſs d on with 
their multitude ; but at laſt ſinking under his honourable 
Wounds, was carried out of the Fight. The ſame for- 


tune befell Lucretius, ſo that the Romans being diſmay d 


retreated into the City for- their ſecurity, and Rome was 
in great hazard of being taken, the Enemy making good 
their purſuit to the Wooden Bridge, where Horatius 
Cocles, ſeconded by two of the eminenteſt Men in Rome, 
Herminius and Spurius Lartius, made head againſt them, 
(This name he obtain'd from the loſs of one of his Eyes 
in the Wars; or as Others write, from the * 

| ure 
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fare of his Noſe, which cauſed a ſeeming 
(1) 6689; ν (1) coalition of bis Eye-brows, and made 
xX d Dal. both Eyes appear but as One; and hence 
they intending to call him Cyclops, by a 
defect in Pronunciation, they uſually call'd him Cocles. ) 
This Cocles kept the Bridge, and repuls'd the Enemy, 
till his own Party broke it down behind, and then in 
his Armour caſt himſelf into the River, and ſwam to 
the hither ſide, being wounded upon his Hip with a 
Tuſcan Spear. Poplicola aflmiring his Courage, obliged: 
the Romans to tax themſelves, and ſeverally to make a 
. Preſent to Horatius of as much as each of them reſpec- 
tively ſpent in a day, and afterwards they gave him as 
much Land as he himſelf could encircle with a Plough 
in one day; beſides they erected à brazen Statue to his 
honour in the Temple of Vulcan, as a requital for the 
Lameneſs he contracted from his Wound. But Porſenna 
laying cloſe Siege to the City, a Peſtilence raged amongſt 
the Romans, beſides a new Army of the Tuſcans made In- 
curſions into the Country; Poplicola therefore, a third time 
choſen Conſul, thought it the ſafeſt way to keep upon 
the Defenſive, and choſe rather to gain upon the Enem 
by Stratagem, than to make any Sally upon them. 
was neceſſary to remove them farther off, when he found 
they committed waſte up to the very Gates of Rome, and 
therefore in an Ambuſcade he had laid for them, five 
- thouſand of them fell upon the Spot. Now the Hiſtory 
of Mutius is variouſly deliver'd, but this Relation ſhall' 
follow that Account which appears to us moſt probable: 
He was a Perſon endow'd with every Virtue, but moſt 
eminent in Warfare; and reſolving to kill Porſenna, at- 
tired himſelf in the Taſcan Habit, and uſing their Lan- 
guage came to the Camp, enter'd into the King's Quar- 
ters, and approaching the Seat where the King fat 
amongſt his Nobles, but not of a certainty knowing the 
King, and yet fearful to enquire, drew out his Sword, 
and ftab'd Him who amongſt all the Reſt made the like-- 
lieſt appearance of a King, Mutius was taken in the 
act, and put under Examination; A Pan of Fire being 
+ brought 
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brought. to the King, who intended to facrifice, Mutius 
thruſt his right Hand into the Flame, and whilſt it 
burnt, beheld Porſenna with a ſtedfaſt and undaunted 
Countenance. Porſenna admiring . the Man, diſmiſs*d, 
him, and return'd his Sword, reaching it from his Seat; 
Mutius receiv'd it in his left hand, which occafion'd the 
Name of Scævola, i, e. left-handed ; and ſaid, I bawe. 
evercome the Terrors of Porſenna, yet am wanguiſb'd by 
bis Genergſity, and Gratitude obliges me to diſcover what 
no Puniſhment could extort ; and aſſur'd him then, that 
three hundred Romans, All of the ſame Reſolution, 
lurk'd about his Camp, only waiting for an opportunity; 
and that He by Lot deftin'd to make the firſt Attempt, 
was not troubled he miſcarry'd in the Succeſs, becauſe 
He was ſo good a Man, and deſerv'd rather to be a Friend 
to the Romans than an Enemy, To This Porſenna gave 
credit, and thereupon .expreſs'd an Inclination to a 
Truce; not, I preſume; ſo much out of fear of the. 
three hundred Romans, as an admiration of the Roman 
Courage. All other Writers call this Man Mutrus Scæ- 
wola : yet Athenodorus Sandon, im a Book wrote to Octa- 
via, Ceſar's Siſter, avers he was alſo call'd Opſigonus, 
that is Poſthumus. Poplicola not ſo much eſteeming 
Porſenna's Enmity dangerous to Rome, as his Friendſhip 
and Alliance ſerviceable, was induc'd to refer the Con- 
troverſy betwixt him and Targu:n, to His Arbitration, 
and ſeveral times ſummon'd 7. aFquin to appear, and 
make. his Defence, undertaking to prove him the worſt 
of Men, and juſtly depriv'd of his Kingdom: But Tar- 
in proudly reply'd, he would admit no Judge, much 
eſs Porſenna, that had revolted from his Confederacy... 


Porſenna reſenting this Anſwer, and miſtruſting the 


Equity of his Cauſe, being likewiſe ſolicited to it by his 


Son Aruns, who was earneſt for the Roman Intereſt, 


made a Peace on theſe Conditions, That they ſhould re- 
fign the Country they had taken from the Tuſcans, and 
reſtore all Priſonegs, and receive their Fugitives, To. 
confirm the Peace, the Romans gave as Hoſtages ten FE : 
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the Nobility's Sons, and as many Daughters, amongſt 
whom was Valeria, the Daughter of Pepricola. 

Upon theſe aſſurances, Porſenna ceas d from all Acts 


bk Hoftility, and the Roman Virgins went down to the 


Riyer to bathe, at that part where the Crookedneſs of 
the Bank embracing the Waters, rendered them ſmooth 
and ſerene ; and ſeeing no Guard, or Any coming or 
going over, were encouraged to fwim over, notwithſtand- 
ing the depth and the violence of the Stream. Some 
affirm that one of them, by Name Cle1:a, paſſing over 
on Horſeback, perſnaded the reſt to follow; but upon 
their ſafe arrival coming to Poplicola, he neither admir'd: 
or approv'd their return, but was concern'd, leſt he 
ſhould appear leſs faithful than Porſenna, and this boldneſs 
| in the Virgins ſhould argue (2) Treachery 
(2) Kaxtdp- in the Romans; fo that apprehending them, 


vnſat Pa- he ſent them back to Porſenna, But Tar- 
, .. guin's Men having Intelligence thereof, laid 


a | a ſtrong Ambuſcade on the other fide for 
'Thoſe that conducted them; who' ſkirmiſhing together, 
Paleria, the Daughter of Poplicola, ruſh'd through the 


Enemy and fled, and with the aſſiſtance of Three of her 


Retinue made good her Eſcape; whilſt the reſt were 
dangerouſly hedg'd in by the Soldiers. Aruns, Porſenna's 
Son, having Intelligence of their Danger, haſten'd to 
their reſcue, and putting the Enemy to flight, deliver'd 


the Romans, When Porſenna ſaw the Virgins return'd, 
and' demanding who was the Author and Abetter of the 


Defign, and underſtanding Cleli2 to be the Perſon, he 
150k*t upon her with a Countenance equally chearful 
and compaſſionate, and commanding one of his Horſes to 


be brought ſumptuouſly adern'd, made her a Preſent of 


ik. This is produced as an evidence by Thoſe, who 
aſſirm that Celia only paſs'd the River on Horſeback; 


. Thoſe who deny it, eſteem'd it only as an Honour the 


Tuſcum did to her Courage, which had incited her Com- 


18 to ſo hardy an Enterpriſe, However it be, her 
ffigies on Horſeback ſtands in the Va Sacra, as it leads 
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to the Palatium, which Some ſay is the Statue of Calia, 
others of Valeria. Porſenna thus reconcil'd to the Ro- 
mans, oblig'd them with a freſh inſtance of his Genero- 
fity, and commanded his Soldiers to depart the Camp 
only with their Arms; and leaving their Tents wealthy, 
and furniſh'd with proviſions, he affigned them to th 
Romans. Whence it became cuſtomary. afterwards, 
when any Goods were put up to Sale on Account of the 
Publick, for the Crier to declare in the firſt Proclama- 
tion that they were the Goods of Porſenna, thereby to 
eternize the memory of his kindneſs ; and a Statue of 
him in Braſs was erected cloſe to the Senate-houſe, plain, 
but of antique faſhion. Afterwards the Sabins making 
Incurſions upon the Romans, M. Valerius, Brother to 
Paplicsla, was made Conſul, and with him Pot bumius 
Tubertus, the chief management of Affairs being ſtill 
under the · Direction of Poplicala. Marcus obtain d two 
great Victories, in the latter of which he ſlew thirteen 
thouſand Sabins without the loſs of one Roman, and Was 
rewarded with a Houſe built in the Palatium at the pub- 
lick charge, as an additional honour to his Triumphs; 
and whereas the Doors of other Houſes open d inward 
into the Houſes, they made This to open outward into 
the Street, as intimating by this privilege, that he was 
always ready for the publick Service. The ſame faſhion 
in their Doors the Greets (they ſay) had of old, which 
appears from their Comedies, wherein Thoſe that are 
going out make a noiſe at the Door within, to give no- 
tice to Thoſe that paſs by or ſtand near the Door, that 
the opening the Door into the Street might occaſion 
no ſurpriſal. | | | 

The Year after Poplicola was made Conſul the fourth 


time, when a Contederacy of the Sabins and Latins 


threatned a War; beſides a ſuperſtitious Fear over · run 
the City, becauſe all the Women at that time pregnant 
miſcarried, and no Conception | waited its due time. 
Poplicola having thereupon conſulted the Books of the 
Sibyls he ſacrificed to Pluto, and renew d certain obſolete 
Games, that had heretofore been ordained by an 35 
9 2 Tac. 
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Oracle of Apollo. By thefe Ceremonies he reftor'd: Life 
to the deſponding City, and having, as he wou'd have 
it thought, in this manner propitiated the Gods, he then 
prepar d to arm himſelf againſt the Menaces of Men 


for at that time nothing was talk' d of but formidable 


Leagues, and warlike Preparations of States confederated 
againſt the Romans, Now there was one Appius Clauſus 
amongſt the Sabins, a Man of a great Eftate and ſtrength 


of Body, but moſt eminent for his Virtue, and for being 


an excellent Speaker, who yet could not (what'is uſual- 


ly the fate of great Men) efcape the envy of Others, 


which was much occafioned by his protracting the War: 
his Enemies inſinuated as if he ſuffer'd the Romans to 


Increaſe in Power, that he cht have a better oppor- 


tunity of enſlaving his own Country; and he knowing 
how readily theſe Reports would be receiv'd by the gap 
ing Multitude, and how offenſive they would be to the 
Army and the Abettors of the War, was afraid to ſtand 
a Trial; but having a conſiderable aſſiſtance of Friends 
and Allies, rajs'd'a Tumult amongſt the Sabins, which 
delay'd the War, Neither was Poplicola wanting, not 
only to underſtand the grounds of the Segition, but to 
promote and increaſe it, and accordingly diſpatch'd Emiſ- 
ſaries with theſe inſtructions to Clau ſus, That Poplicola 
was afſur d of bis Goodneſs and Fuſftice, and thought it 


: even in bad Men unworthy, eſpecially in Him, though in- 


Jur d, to ſeek revenge upon his Citizens ; yet if be pleas'd 
or his own ſecurity to leave bis Enemies and come to 
Rome, he ſhould be receiv" d, bath in publick and private, 


with that honour bis Virtue deſerw d, and the Roman 
Grandeur m6 Appius ſeriouſly weighing thoſe 


things, which the Neceſſity of his Affairs repreſented to 
him as a fair Offer, and ad viſing with his Friends, and 
they inviting Others to the fame perſuaſion, five thou- 


ſand Families of them came to Rome with their Wives 


and Children, being a People of a quiet and ſedate Tem- 


per. Poplicola, / advertis'd' of their approach, received 
them with. all the kind Offices of a Friend, and enfran- 
his d them into the Community, allotting to every one 
£548 3% | tw 0 
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Life Þ two Acres of Land by the River of Aniare, but to 
have | Clauſus twenty five Acres, and admitted him into the 
then J Senate, and made him an Aſſociate in the Government; 
den; | which he ſo prufdently manag'd, that it haſten d his 
dable Þ Preferment, and ſo improy'd' his Greatneſs, that hig 
1 the Claudii became inferior to no Family in 
ome, 1 


ngth The departure of theſe Men rendred things quiet 
veing | amongſt the Sabins, yet the chief of the Community 
fual- | would not ſuffer them to ſettle into a Peace, but reſent» 
hers, ed that Clauſus, who by his Preſence could not, ſhould 
Var: | by his Abſence as a Deſerter obſtruct their revenge upon 
ns to | the Rowans for all their injuries; and coming with 3 
Ppor- | great Army, they encamped near to Fidenæ, and plac d 
wing an Ambuſcade of two thouſand Men in the obſcure and 
Sap hollow places about Rome with a deſign that ſome Horſe- 
» the men ſhould at Day- brealc make Incurfians, and Forage 
ſtand up to the very Gates of the City, on purpoſe to provoke 
tends the Romans to fally out, and then retreating draw then 
hich inſenſibly into the Ambuſcade that they had prepared for 
not | them. But Poplicala having that very Day been adver- 
ut to | tis'd of their Deſigns by ſome Deſerters, prepar'd himſelf 
-miſ- | accordingly, and made a Diſpoſition of his Forces. That 
licola | Evening he detach'd Pofthumius Balbus his Son · in- law at 
br it | the Head of 3000 Foot, with Orders to poſt them on 
the Hills under which the Sabins lay in Ambuſh 3 and 
eas'd | order'd his Collegue Lucretius, at the Head of the lighte& 
ne to and moſt forward ofthe Troops, to repulſe the Foragers 3 
vate, whilit He himſelf with the remainder took a large 
MAN compaſs, and inclos*'d the Enemy in the Rear. "The 
thoſe Morning happen d to be very thick and foggy, and 
ed to Paſtbumius, by that time it was light, fell with loud 
and Shouts and Cries from the Tops of the Hills, and aflail}d 
hou- the Ambuſcade, whilſt Lucretius in the mean time chart d 
Vives the light Horſe, and Poplicola attacked the Camp of the 
Tem- Enemy. Thus every thing tended to bring the Sabins into 
eived a general Diforder, and That which contributed moſt to 
fran- their Deſtruction was the confidence all had of their 
— Companions being more fuccefsful ; in which perſuaſion, 
wo | Vor. I. Ct Ce inſtead 
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inſtead of fighting, and making head againſt the Enemy, 
they all took to their Heels; They in the Camp fled to- 
wards the Ambuſcade, and the Ambuſcade endeavour'd 
to regain the Camp, ſo that Both hop'd for that affiſ- 
tance which neither was in Condition to give, and they 
All fell into the Hands of Thoſe they were endeavouring 
to fly from, who without running any Danger deftroy'd 
them. They had been all cut to Pieces, but for the 
nearneſs of the City Fidenæ, which prov'd an Aſylum 
to ſeveral of them, eſpecially to Thoſe that quitted the 
Camp when the Romans broke into itz but They, who 
could not recover the City, either periſh'd in the Field, 
or were taken Priſoners. Tho' the Romans uſually aſ- 
crib'd every extraordinary Event to the ſeaſonable Inter- 

oſition of ſome friendly Deity, yet they attributed this 
Victory to the ſingular Conduct of their Commander. 
For Thoſe who had been in the Action were heard to 
ſay openly that Poplicola had infatuated their Enemies, 
and deliver d them almoſt fetter d into their Hands, to be 
diſpatch'd by their Swords. The People made them- 
ſelves amends for their late Damages, out of the Spoils 
of the Sabins, and the Sale of their Captives; and Poplicola 
having receiv'd a ſecond Triumph, and committed the 
City into the Hands of Thoſe who were to ſucceed him 
in the Government, died full of Honours, after a Life well 
ſpent in the Attainment of every Thing great and deſirable, 
as much as Man is capable of ſuch Attainments here below. 
The People, as if they had done nothing in honour of him 
while he was alive, but as if they were ſtill greatly in 
his Debt for the many ſignal Services he had render'd 
them, decreed him an Interment at the publick Charge, 
every one contributing a ſmall Piece of Money call'd a 
vadrans towards the Expence. Beſides the Women by 
mon conſent reſolv'd to mourn for him a whole 


Year, which was a fingular Inſtance of their Gratitude, 
and a fincere Veneration to his M emory, The People 
alſo ordain'd that he ſhou'd be buried in the City, 
near the Place call'd Velia, and that it ſhou'd remain a 
Burying-place for his Poſterity to all ſucceeding Genera- 
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ny, tions. Tho? at preſent none of the Family are interred. 
to- there. It is true the Corps is carry'd thither in Cere- 
r'd mony, and a Man appointed for that purpoſe places v 
Hf- lighted Torch under it, but ſnatcheth it away immedi- 


ately. This is done as an Atteſtation of the Privilege. 
due to the deceaſed, and of his receding from that Ho- 
nour ; after which the Body is remov'd, and interr'd 
without the Walls, 3k | 


The Compariſon of Poplicola with Solon, 

HERE appears ſomething fingular in this Pa- 
| rallel, and what has not occur'd in any other 

of the Lives we have written; as that the 
FP One ſhou'd be the Imitator of the Other, and 
the Other a ſort of Prophetick Herald of the Worth. 
and Virtue of Him, with whom he is compar' d. It is 
certain that Solon's Definition of Happineſs is much 
more applicable to Poplicola than Tellus, Solon ſaith in- 
deed that Tellus had been very happy, becauſe he had led 
a virtuous life, had left Children behind him to ſucceed 
him, and died honourably in Defence of his Country 
yet was he never celebrated in Solon's Poems for a great 
Man, neither did his Children, or any Employments in 
the Government, make his Name memorable : But 
Poplicola, while he was alive, was the moſt eminent 
among the Romans, as well for the greatneſs of his Vir- 
tue as his Power, and after his Death his Family was, 
accounted among the moſt honourable. Even in our 
days, the Poplicole, Meſalæ, and Valerii, for fix Hun- 
dred Years have acknowledg'd him as the Fountain of 
their Honour, Tho' Tellus, like a gallant Man in the 
Heat of the Battle maintain'd his Poſt, and fought 
bravely in Defence of his Country, yet he fell, and was 
ſlain by his Enemies; whereas Poplicola after having 
ſtain his Enemies, a rr much happier than * 
* c 3 : 
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be ſlain by them, after having ſeen his Country victo- 
rious, and flouriſhing through his Conduct and Miniftry, 
and receiv'd the Honours and Triumphs due to fuch 
Services, died the Death Solon ſo paſſionately defired, 
and which of all Others he thought the moſt happy. 
Beſides, Solon's Wiſh, as contain'd in his Anſwer to 
Mimnermus concerning the End of a Man's Life, 

Mid wor dxarauvror FavatT® mirc, MAN ext 

Tlowioaip Saran dxyEh ug Sorax ds: 


That is „A Death greatly lamented by ones Friends, 


ſerves only as a ſtronger Inſtance of Poplicola's Felicity 


in that reſpect: His Death did not only draw Tears 
from his Friends and Acquaintance, but became the 
Object of an univerſal Complaint and Sorrow through 
the whole City ; for the very Women deplor'd this loſs, 
as of a Son, Brother, or a Common Father. As for 
Riches, Solon ſaid 5 
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_ Wealth I would have, but not unjuſtly got, 
Left Vengeance ſhou'd purſue the guilty Purchaſe : 


and Poplicola's Riches were not only the Product of his 
Jaſtice, but he had likewiſe the Pleaſure of employing 
them on the Poor, and regulated his Diſtributions ac- 
cording to the Merits and Neceſſities of Thoſe he re- 
lieved. So that if Solon was reputed the wiſeſt Man, 
y muſt allow Poplicola to be the happieſt ; for what 

olon wiſh'd for as the greateſt and moſt perfect Good, 
that Poplicola in its proper uſe enjoy'd to his Death: 
Wherefore Poplicola became as well an Honour to Solon, 
as Solon to Him, in tranſmitting the exacteſt method of 
modelling a Commonwealth, and ſtripping the Conſul- 
Sip of its Pride, made it thereby eaſy and pleaſant 
| ; | to 
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| Poplicola made it Death withou 


to the People; he alſo tranſplanted ſeveral of his Laws 
into Rome, fuch as impowering the People to elect 
their Officers, and allowing, Offenders the liberty of ap- 
pealing to. the People, as Solon had done at Athens, 
Poplicola did not indeed create a new Senate, as Soler 
had done, but augmented the old with almoſt a double 
number. He erefted the Office, of Queſtors; left the 
Conful, if good, ſhould not have leiſure otherwiſe to 
attend greater Matters; or if bad, ſhould have any 
Temptation to Injuſtice, having the Government and 
Treaſury in his Hands. . 
The Auerſion to Tyranny was greater in Poplicola : for 
Whoſoever endeavour'd an Uſurpation, his Puniſhment 
by Solon's Law commenc'd only 1 Conviction ; but 
| | > he Formality of a 
Trial. And though Solon juſtly gloried, that when the 
publick Exigencies call'd him to it, and the Citizens were 
diſpos'd to receive him for Maſter, he refus'd the So- 
vereignity; yet Poplicola merited not. Jeſs, who finding 
a Tyrannical Government, made it mild and popular by 
not uſing the Authority he might. But we Ar allow, 
that Solon knew this to be the beſt method of governing 


a State before Poplicola : for he ſays, 


Al 40 à & dv dige ovy rytubrearty elανe, 
Macs xiay dvibeic, pits $96 por. 


An even Hand will an even State maintain, 
Not holding looſe, nor yet too ſtrait a Rein, 


But 1 remiſſion of Debts was peculiar to Solon, which 


much ſtrengthened the Citizens Liberty; for no Law 


v hatever cou' d ſecure an Equality, if the Debts of the 
Poor prevented that Equality; becauſe where they 


ught chiefly to exerciſe their Liberty, as in Debates, 
Elections and Adminiſtrations of Offices, they would be 


over-rul'd by the Rich, yielding themſelves to their 


diſpoſal. But tis more r that altho” Sedi - 
tion uſually attends the Remiſſion of Debts, yet he ap- 


Popficals 17th Seton. wy ® 
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294 The Compariſon of 
_ pliey it as a Cure for Sedition,. his Virtue and Credit 
Were ſo great as to filence the Clamour which naturally 
ariſes upon ſuch Occaſions. The beginning of his Govern- 
Ment was more glorious, for he was himſelf an Original, 
and follow'd no Example, and without the aid of an 
Ally did great things by his own Conduct: yet the Death 
of Poplicola was more happy and admired ; for Solon 
ſaw the Diſſolution of his own Commonwealth, but 
Poplicola's was preſerv'd inviolable till the Civil Wars. 
Solon leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, but deftitute of 
a Defender, departed Athens; whilſt Peplicoſa by con- 
tinuing in the Magiſtracy throughly ſettled the Govern- 
ment: and tho* Solon was ſenſible of Piſiſratus's Ambi- 
tion, yet he was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk under 
the new eftabliſh'd Tyranny ; whereas Poplicola utterly 
ſubverted and diſſolved a potent Monarchy, ftrongly 
ſettled by long continuance ; being nothing inferior to 
Solon in virtue and Diſpoſition, and withal favourably 
aſſiſted with Power and Fortune to accompliſh his vir- 
tuous Deſigns : and as for martial Exploits, Deimacbus 
Platæenſis does not ſo much as attribute the Wars againſt 
the Megarenſes to Solon, as is before intimated : But 
Poplicola in great Encounters, both as a private Soldier 
and Commander, »obtain'd the Victory. As to the ma- 
nagery of Civil Affairs, Solon in a Mimical way, and by 
a Counterfeit ſhew of madneſs ſolicited the Enterpriſe 
of Salamis; whereas Poplicola in the very beginning, 
nothing daunted at the greateſt Enterpriſes, oppos'd 
Targuin, detected the Conſpiracy z; and being princi- 
pally concern'd both in preventing the Eſcape, and after- 
wards puniſhing the Traitors ; he not only excluded the 
Tyrants from the City, but fruftrated likewiſe all their 
Expectations from. thence : and in matters of Conflict, 
Tumult or Oppoſition, always behay'd himſelf with 
Courage and Reſolution ; and yet in peaceable Debates, 
'where Perſuaſion and Condeſcenſion were requiſite, he 
was much more to be commended ; Porſenna, a terrible 
and invincible Enemy, by ſuch means being reconciled 
and made a Friend, Some may perhaps object, that 


Selen 


| 'Poplicola with Solon. | 
Solon recovered Salamis from the Athenians, which they 


had loſt 3 whereas Poplicola receded from part of what 


the Romans were poſſeſs'd of: but Judgment is to be 
made of Actions according to the Times in which they 
were perform'd, The Conduct of a wiſe Politician is 
ever ſuited to the preſent poſture of Affairs, who often 


by foregoing a part ſaves the whole, and by yielding in 


a ſmall matter ſecures a greater; as Poplicola, who by 
reſtoring what the Romans had lately uſurped, ſaved 
their undoubted Patrimony; and when They had much 
to do to ſave their City, he put them in poſleflion of 
the Camp of Thoſe that beſieged it. Permitting alſo 
the Decifion of the Controverſy, between Targuin and 
Him to his Adverſary, and being favour'd by the Judge 
in the Deciſion, he obtain'd as good Terms as a Victory 
could have procured 3 Porſenna putting an end to the 


War, and leaving them all the Proviſion of his Camp, 


through a perſuaſion of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Romans, which the Conſul had impreſs'd 


upon him, 


The End of the Firft Volume. 
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